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Hoiu many trips does a Food Ship 
make? Perhaps two during a single 

month — perhaps more. Such in- jpgSr | 

formation is not of greatest im- v h ' 

poriance however. 

it is tv hat happens during the CT’ : ‘ 

and interest—the real inside story. 

The black-as-pitch nights. The 

tense hours of the watch. The U-Boat encounter. The flash¬ 
ing speed of the Corvettes. The deadly depth charges. The 
irrevocable sinkings. The rescue of brave mariners. The 
thrill of arrival. The satisfaction of unloading cargo. . . . 
How lifeless statistics are compared with the drama of events! 


Il.ii Tbi ■hi fn r inr~~r*~" 

are called upon to increase their 
production under the severe handicap of labor shortage. It 
is a case of “all hands to the plow” — including boys, girls, 
and women — mount the tractors, sow the seed, grow the 
food, provide the herds, boost production to undreamed-of 
levels . . . whole armies must be fed, navies and air forces, 
and civilian popidations. Food must be rushed to famine 
areas as in Greece, India, and China. Unless this is done 
victory cannot be speeded and assured. 

Here lies the real story of the farmer’s war effort. It is a 
dramatic and interesting story. Its significance is apt to be 
lost in any mere record of statistics. 


The same is relatively true of the Farmer and his work. 
The story of the year’s work can’t be told in millions of 
bushels, in the number of trips made to the elevator, in the 
number of cattle and hog loadings. 


The real story is in the fight against time and weather in 
the Spring, in the busy, anxious days of the harvest, the care 
and feeding of livestock and the endless chores of every day, 
both inside and outside. 


The working day of the average farmer and his family is 
filled with anxious, useful hours of purposeful accomplish¬ 
ment—never more vitally necessary than now, when grim 
battles must be waged upon the seas and continents of the 
world for the preservation of things which we hold dear. 


Not always can the farmer’s rewards be measured by duty 
faithfully performed. Sometimes the weather interferes, hail 


EDMONTON 


SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 


Another in the series of announcements explaining the western farmer’s contribution to Canada’s war effort. 
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B.C/s Varied Agricultural Problems 

Farm income highest in the Province's history 


By CHAS. L. SHAW 


P OSTWAR reha¬ 
bilitation, with 
special emphasis 
on the re-settle¬ 
ment of ex-soldiers 
and sailors on the 
land, may be one 
of the dominant 
issues for discus¬ 
sion when the 
British Columbia 
legislature re-as- 
sembles during the 
third week in 
January. 

But rehabilita¬ 
tion, rural electri¬ 
fication and other 

I itructive issues may be expected to 
subordinated at least temporarily 
e matters of more direct political 
ificance are dealt with, for the 
P. is feeling its oats and will prob- 
be more vocal than ever. The recent 
ranees of Harold Winch, the C.C.F. 
er, and other members of the party 
cate that very few of the announced 
cies of the Hart coalition govern- 
lt will escape criticism from the left 
Lng the coming session, 
mouncement at Ottawa that a floor 
e would be established for farm 
lucts was welcomed west of the 
kies, and general opinion was that 
>uld be enforced with no more diffi- 
y than in the case of ceiling prices, 
i sense, the federal order seems to 
nd the protection which fruit grow- 
of British Columbia’s Okanagan 
ey have long enjoyed under their 
marketing regulations, 
irmers are still without definite 
rmation as to how the government 
>oses to determine the floor prices, 
it is conjectured that these will be 
recording to zone, making allowance 
the variation in production costs as 
veen one part of Canada and' an- 
sr. The main thing is that the 
ciple of minimum as well as maxi- 
n prices has been recognized and 
t in itself is an important victory for 
adian agriculture. 

The Mennonite Infiltration 

sfore the war the white residents of 
Fraser Valley used to complain 
it the inroads of Japanese, who 
iltrated” from the fishing settle- 
its at the mouth of the river and 
fired productive small fruit lands 
he Mission and Hatzic district. Pearl 
bor and subsequent events took care 
he Japanese problem because all the 
ley’s people of that race were moved 
he interior. But the Valley still has 
problem, and this time the Men- 
ites, comparatively recent arrivals 
n the prairies, have created it. 
he old - established, independent 
ser Valley farmer is beginning to 
. the stiffened competition of his new 
monite neighbors whose practice of 
imunity ownership and purchasing 
:e their rivals at somewhat of a dis- 
antage. Just how the Mennonite 
e can be handled is perplexing, but 
ir somewhat exasperated neighbors 
e considered it serious enough to 
lg it before meetings of boards of 
le and similar organizations in the 
er mainland. The Mennonites, for 
ir part, say they are merely making 
ir homes in their own. way. 
firing the past few weeks representa- 
British Columbia and Alberta busi- 
s men have been discussing plans 
a more intimate 
1 economically 
isfactory integra- 
i of the two prov¬ 
es’ resources. 

.out $25,000,000 
rth of business is 
ng done between 
coast and foot- 
l provinces every 
tr, the scales tip- 
ig slightly in Al- 
■ta’s favor be- 
ise of the heavier 
pments of live- 
ck and grain 
iducts westward, 
ere is a feeling 


that the two provinces are really re¬ 
markably complementary to one an¬ 
other and that this natural situation 
should be capitalized. In any event, the 
foundation has been laid for a more 
harmonious feeling and when the return 
of peace makes it possible to make some 
necessary adjustments in freight rates 
the volume of trade between B.C. and 
Alberta may be expected to take a sharp 
advance. 

Potato growers in the lower Fraser 
Valley were plagued with the threat of 
surplus this year for two reasons: 1, 
Heavy production from Victory gardens 
in the Vancouver area. 2, Delay in get¬ 
ting dehydration plants in operation. 
However, the provincial government 
doesn’t intend that there shall be any 
wastage of farm crops this year and has 
appointed a committee of departmental 
officials to make an investigation. 

The impression is that the addition of 
several dehydration and processing 
plants at various key agricutural points 
such as the Okanagan and the Fraser 
Valley will go a long way in future 
years towards eliminating production 
surpluses. 

Agriculture Passes Mining 

Probably for the first time in rec¬ 
orded annals, the value of British Col¬ 
umbia’s farm crops this year will exceed 
that of the province’s mining produc¬ 
tion. The provincial government re¬ 
cently issued revised figures on the value 
of the 1942 harvest, giving a total of 
$73,748,000, which is barely $2,000,000 
less than the output of the mines. The 
unofficial estimate is that this year the 
farmers’ revenue in British Columbia 
will be about the same as last year, but 
mining officials report gloomily that 
the mines will be lucky to produce more 
than $70,000,000, which gives agriculture 
a slight but emphatic edge. 

Value of 1942 farm production was 
the highest in the province’s history, 
showing a net gain of 26 per cent over 
1941 and an advance of about $10,000,000 
over the next highest year—1929. In¬ 
creases were recorded for farm animals, 
poultry and eggs, dairy products, fruit 
and vegetables, field crops, honey, wool, 
fur farming and seeds. A decrease was 
shown in tobacco. 

Higher prices, of course, were the 
main factor for the increase, although 
volume showed a pickup in some in¬ 
stances. British Columbia was obliged 
to import more agricultural products 
than in the previous year—$27,000,000 
worth compared with $21,000,000, but 
that is accounted for by the sharp in¬ 
crease in population as a result of war 
industries and the concentration of 
armed forces near the coast. B.C.’s farm 
produce exports were also higher in 
value—$14,000,000, compared with $11,- 
600,000 in the previous year. The 1942 
season was noted for its heavy produc¬ 
tion of fruit, nearly 321,500,000 pounds, 
worth $12,200,000, compared with 271,- 
258,000 pounds the previous year, valued 
at $8,550,000. The season just terminated 
will probably not be quite so gratifying. 

Some people may wonder why mining 
production has declined in wartime. The 
current slump is due primarily to the 
official discouragement of gold produc¬ 
tion, which has led to the shutdown of 
18 of the 25 gold mines that were operat¬ 
ing in British Columbia two years ago. 
Operators of these properties were un¬ 
able to obtain sufficient labor, and there 
were also delays and 
difficulties in getting 
equipment and sup¬ 
plies. Anotherfactor 
is that the United 
Nations’ supply of 
strategic metals is 
much better now 
that it was a year or 
so ago, meaning that 
there is no longer 
the pressing need 
for mining mercury, 
tungsten and other 
metals which might 
otherwise be adding 
to the province’s 
mine revenue. 





The Plow Master 
will turn it faster 
TO HELP YOU GROW 
MORE IN ’44 


T HIS year, when more acres must produce . . . when the 
whole tempo of farming must be speeded up . . . when 
you must get the job done ... and hurry on to other pressing 
tasks . . . this is the year to ask your Oliver dealer about the 
Oliver Plow Master and about Raydex—the plow bottom with 
a factory machined point so inexpensive it can be thrown away 
when dull. 

Built with fewer wearing parts, the Oliver Plow Master 
will last far longer, and do a better all-around job than the 
ordinary plow. Its bases of Raydex— acclaimed the first 
fundamental improvement in the steel plow since 1868 — 
assure as much as 20% lighter draft, lay the furrow slice 
over in looser condition, and cover and scour better in a 
wider range of soils. Its Raydex points are replaceable, last 
as long as the conventional steel share, yet cost no more 
than the sharpening of an old-fashioned share. Here, indeed, 
is a time saver as well as a money saver. 

As those sharp, gleaming Raydex bases slice through the 
soil behind an Oliver 60 or 70 tractor . . . easily, smoothly 
. . . and the fresh-turned furrows billow out in your wake, 
faster than you’ve ever plowed before, you’ll understand 
why the Plow Master . . . strong and simply constructed . . . 
short coupled ... light in draft... is one of the most efficient 
implements on thousands of American farms. 

You’ll probably be able to own an Oliver Plow Master — 
if you get your order in at once. And if you need replace¬ 
ment parts, better order them now and avoid waiting when 
you should be in the field. Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg. 


OLIVER 



STURDY-THE OTHER WORD FOR OLIVER 
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System of Enterprise Deemed Best for Canada 

S.H. Logan, President, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Declares War Being Fought to Preserve Freedom, not Bureaucracy 


S. M. Wedd, General Manager, Emphasizes Bank’s Wide-spread Service to Public 


At the Annual Meeting of the Share¬ 
holders of The Canadian Bank of Com¬ 
merce, held in the Head Office of the 
Bank in the City of Toronto, December 
14th, Mr. S. H. Logan, President, and 
Mr. S. M. Wedd, General Manager, 
presented the Annual Statement of the 
Bank’s operations in the past year, to¬ 
gether with a review of Business Con¬ 
ditions. Mr. Logan’s address to the 
meeting follows: 

After four years of war we are told 
that we have approached the beginning 
of the end and that we can be justifi¬ 
ably optimistic as to the outcome of 
this, the greatest and costliest war in 
all history. 

Marshalled in support of the united 
war effort has been the full power of the 
physical resources of the Allied Nations. 
Although at times seeming slow to move, 
its impetus has increased until there is 
now poised and ready to strike against 
Germany and Japan and their remain¬ 
ing satellites a weight of overpowering 
armament about three times greater 
than can be commanded by the Axis—a 
weight which is increasing day by day 
against an opposing output which 
decreases rather than rises. 

ALLIES’ WAR PRODUCTION 

The British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions has been and is producing nearly 
one-quarter of all the supplies and 
armament of the United Nations, ex¬ 
ceeding the combined output of Ger¬ 
many, Austria and occupied Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Of this great total the United 
Kingdom produces three-quarters, and 
of that share three-quarters is being 
sent abroad. 

Now the great production of the 
United States rolls on—war expendi¬ 
tures of $90,000,000,000 this year—a half 
of this in fighting material—guns, muni¬ 
tions, planes, tanks, motor vehicles, 
ships, etc.—enough to equip 10,000,000 
men in their own services and furnish 
Lend-Lease supplies to Allied forces 
and civilians of $9,000,000,000 annually. 

In Canada production of armament 
has not been as large this year as was 
at first projected. There have been 
excess accumulations of certain supplies, 
scarcity of materials, time spent on re¬ 
engineering resulting from simplified 
specifications and cost-saving devices, 
and in some areas labour shortages and 
unfortunate labour disturbances. Yet 
the national effort as a whole this year 
was on a vastly greater scale than in 
1942, expenditures of the Dominion of 
Canada for war purposes increasing by 
40 per cent, to $3,947,000,000. 

ENTERPRISE MENACED 

Such has Canada done as a nation at 
war. Despite these accomplishments, 
both of labour and the men by whose 
own initiative and under whose guid¬ 
ance have been built great enterprises 
and who have given the benefit of their 
years of personal experience, there is 
being fostered in some quarters an agi¬ 
tation against free enterprise, whether 
it be individual or corporate. These re¬ 
flections are aimed to cast doubt, sus¬ 
picion and prejudice against any busi¬ 
ness—first against the large corpora¬ 
tions calling them monopolistic but 
aimed also at any individual enterprise. 
Apparently distrusting all motives and 
capabilities but their own, those behind 
the movement advocate a new system 
under which all production, labour and 
distribution would be directed by them 
alone. 

DANGERS TO ALL CLASSES 

Any such programme demands 
thoughtful examination by every citizen, 
for however well-intentioned these pro¬ 
posals for bureaucratic control may be, 
they have elements of danger for all 
classes: farmers and other producers, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, professional 
people and wage-earners. The inevit¬ 
able end of such a system is a form of 


dictatorship and domination of the 
national economy, with capital, produc¬ 
tion and labour committed to whatever 
ventures, whether economic or political, 
a few leaders may decide. 

Apart altogether from shareholders in 
corporations, our system of individual 
enterprise actually is made up of over 
1,250,000 proprietors of business in 
Canada. These proprietors are the own¬ 
ers of farms, factories, mills, workshops, 
retail stores and other small business 
establishments. The interests of this 
vast number of citizens engaged in 
enterprise on their own account, as well 
as others, would be greatly endangered 
by permanent economic control, and 
they should not be misguided by the 
argument that complete socialism is 
feasible merely by control of key indus¬ 
tries. Socialism cannot stop short of 
absolute control of every individual 
business unit, small and large. 

BANKING 

The most ardent supporters of govern¬ 
ment regimentation extend their argu¬ 
ments to nationalization of banking. 
So far, they do not claim that the 
Canadian banking system is inadequate 
or inefficient. 

It seems that there persists among 
advocates of nationalized banking the 
idea that the chartered banks mono¬ 
polize credit in some measure for the 
so-called “big interests.” Moreover, it is 
implied that the banks control, partly 
or wholly, the “big interests,” or that the 
“big interests” control them, erroneous 
assumptions since no bank, so far as we 
know, has any large stock holdings in 
any trading corporation, nor has any 
“big interest” any important holding in 
bank stocks. The greater part of the 
business of our ten chartered banks, 
which are highly competitive, is directly 
with the general public through over 
3,000 branches manned by staffs trained 
to render impartial community service, 
principally on their individual responsi¬ 
bility. In this Bank, for example, branch 
managers deal directly with fully nine- 
tenths of the borrowing transactions 
through their own offices, making thou¬ 
sands of loans each year to all classes 
of the public, manufacturers, traders, 
farmers, wage-earners and others. 

Nationalization of the Canadian bank¬ 
ing system would be monopolistic bank¬ 
ing in the true sense of the word, for 
then all the banking business of the 
people of Canada would be under poli¬ 
tical control and each individual’s ac¬ 
count be subject to scrutiny by a repre¬ 
sentative of socialistic authority. Surely 
the millions of people who constitute 
the banking public—the four million 
depositors and the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of borrowers—would not wish to 
submit to such results of nationalization. 

ENTERPRISE THE BEST ROAD 

The people of Canada have the choice 
of two roads. One is paved with promises 
that a socialistic government—no mat¬ 
ter how the result is to be obtained—can 
guarantee security and an abundant life 
for all from some imaginary source of 
wealth and well-being. Always this road 
has ended in economic disaster. 

The other road is our present system 
of free enterprise. We do not say that it 
has been altogether smooth, and that 
no mistakes have been made by those 
who have followed it, but we do say 
definitely that it led to Canada’s great 
progress. 

We also say with strong confidence 
that this thoroughfare of .enterprise is 
the only one that can le£d to business 
expansion, full employment and better 
economic and social opportunities for 
all. It is the road that will be travelled 
by a free and happy people. 

POST-WAR CONDITIONS 

Much of Canada’s prosperity comes 
from the export of her primary pro¬ 
ducers—the grain growers of the West, 
the livestock raisers, the miners of 
metals, the lumbermen, the fishermen 
and fruit growers—and after the war 


many more of our manufacturers. To 
carry on our foreign trade after the war 
we must be prepared to meet the needs 
of world consumers in a highly compe¬ 
titive market, consumers who will make 
their own choice of goods and who will 
pay only the price that they can afford. 
Make no mistake, Canada does not set 
the export price; that is determined by 
what the world is willing to pay for what 
we have to sell, and we must also buy 
from countries abroad if our export 
trade is to be maintained. 

When peace comes—and we cannot 
tell what form it will take, whether it 
will be an armistic with a period of 
gradual readjustment or whether it will 
be an abrupt ending which will demand 
of all of us speedy readjustment to 
peacetime needs—there is one thing of 
which we are sure, and that is that 
we must be prepared to make this period 
one of the minimum uncertainty. Re¬ 
turning members of the Armed Forces 
must be absorbed into the routine of 
commercial life with well-planned effi¬ 
ciency. We may reasonably expect, after 
the first uncertainties, demands for 
civilian goods which will bring about a 
high degree of employment and gener¬ 
ally active business. Some of those now 
trained solely for war work will have 
to be retrained for peacetime operations, 
and to accomplish this smoothly there 
will be required a fine degree of co¬ 
operation between labour and manage¬ 
ment to ensure that both employers and 
employees will receive their due measure 
of return for the services which they 
render. 

PERSONAL INITIATIVE 
NECESSARY FOR PROGRESS 

We must remember that Canada’s 
magnificent effort in this war has been 
due in large measure to the support and 
initiative of her million odd business 
enterprises. If political action is allowed 
to destroy or weaken that initiative, 
advancement of this country will greatly 
be retarded, and its natural virility tend 
to become decadent. 

A grave warning from no less a person 
than the British Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill, against bureau¬ 
cracy was issued in these words, which 
we quote: 

"We must beware of trying to build 
a society in which nobody counts for 
anything except the politician or offi¬ 
cial, a society where enterprise gains 
no reward and thrift no privileges. I 
say ‘try to build’ because of all the 
races in the world our people would be 
the last to consent to be governed by 
a bureaucracy. Freedom is their life¬ 
blood ... We must expect taxation 
after the war to be heavier than it 
was before the war, but we do not 
intend to shape our plans or levy 
taxation in a way which by remov¬ 
ing personal incentive would destroy 
initiative and enterprise.’’ 

There are still great opportunities in 
this country—as great as ever in the 
past—for people with initiative, ability 
and a progressive spirit. They must be 
free to go forward as the result of their 
own individuality and enterprise and 
feel that this war was fought to preserve 
that freedom and not to develop and 
build up a bureaucracy. 

GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 

The Financial Statement now pre¬ 
sented shows the aggregate assets of the 
Bank at $1,003,183,000, the highest in 
our history and representing an in¬ 
crease of $116,522,000 over the corre¬ 
sponding figure of the previous fiscal 
year. Cash reserves are $165,559,000 and 
total quick assets at $714,660,000 are 
equivalent to 75.10 per cent, of the 
Bank’s total liabilities to the public. 

Our total deposits now stand at $913,- 
879,000, an/ increase of $121,319,000 over 
last year. This increase is made up 
principally of $65,648,000 in demand 
deposits and $50,611,000 in deposits bear¬ 
ing interest, the latter notwithstanding 
the very substantial investments which 
have been made by our customers in 
Victory Loan bonds. 


It may be interesting at this time to 
analyze in a general way the make-u% 
of the figures which have just been 
presented. In the first place we have 
1,132,973 deposit accounts, of which 97 
per cent, are accounts of individuals. In 
view of this large number of accounti 
entrusted to the Bank which we operate 
solely on the direction of the respective 
depositors according to their needs, ii 
is necessary for us to maintain large 
cash reserves, the first line of which ii 
the Bank’s holdings of notes of the 
Bank of Canada and the large balancei 
which it carries at all times on deposit 
with that institution. Following thii 
first line there is the large investment 
in the short and medium term securi¬ 
ties of the Dominion of Canada. Aftei 
this background of liquidity there an 
the Bank’s loans to individuals and 
industry. 

The Canadian banks are, of course 
at all times anxious to develop theii 
loaning business and in this way assist 
in the financing of the needs of agricul¬ 
ture, business and enterprise generally 
In the past twelve months this Bank 
has made 201,697 individual loans to iti 
customers and it might be mentioned 
here that of these over 60 per cent, were 
for amounts of $200 or less. 

An examination of the figures which 
I have just outlined shows that while 
the assets of the Bank are large in the 
aggregate they mainly counterbalance 
the liabilities to a great number oi 
individual depositors. 

FINE STAFF RECORD 

The integral and vitalizing factor ir 
the production of our Balance Sheet is 
of course, the staff of the Bank. In the 
past year the banking system, in addi¬ 
tion to its already enlarged day-to-daj 
responsibilities due to war activities, ha: 
taken on among other government serv¬ 
ices “coupon banking” for the Ratior 
Bo.wd. 

In the past year 323 additional mem¬ 
bers of the staff have joined the services 
bringing the total up to 1,618. Of these 
45 have given their lives for their coun¬ 
try and we shall miss them deeply. 1 
am sure you will join with me in extend¬ 
ing to their relatives our sympathy. 

With respect to our young men anc 
women now in the services, we woulc 
like to add that it is our hope that thej 
will soon be back in civil life and tc 
say that our foremost thought is to see 
that employment is immediately avail¬ 
able for them in the Bank. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

The past year has set a new higl: 
record in industrial activity in Canads 
in response to the greatest requirement: 
for war materials ever known. 

On the other hand, the primary in¬ 
dustries, agriculture, forestry, mining 
and fishing, all showed lower productior 
records than in 1942. 

General crop out-turns were nearlj 
one-third below those of last year. Apart 
from the farm labour shortage acute 
in some of the largest production areas 
was the most unfavourable planting anc 
growing weather in many years in 
Central and Eastern Canada. 

As we all know, the shift from a peaci 
to a war economy involves many com¬ 
plicated problems, but the readjustment 
from a war to a peace basis, which we 
have to face, presents even greater diffi¬ 
culties. This is because in the first place 
the shift to war production is a shift 
from production to meet varied and 
uncertain requirements of thousands o) 
individual consumers to production tc 
meet a concentrated demand for muni¬ 
tions of war and, in the second place 
because under the impulse of patriotic 
emotion people accept more readily the 
sacrifices and inconveniences involved 
However, the smooth readjustment tc 
peace conditions is hardly less import¬ 
ant than the converse and it can be 
achieved if we all work together with 
the same determined purpose that has 
characterized our outstanding national 
contribution to the successful prosecu -j 
tion of the War. 
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1943-1944 

THE last week of 1943 was a week of 
gloom for Schicklgruber. It was the 
Culmination of a calamitous year for 
lim. That year saw defeat in Africa, 
icily, Sardinia, Corsica and the lower 
nd of Italy. It witnessed the destruc- 
ion of Mussolini, his chief partner 
crime. It saw the definite curbing 
if his submersible destroyers that 
■rowled the Atlantic. It revealed that 
German armies had lost the power 
stage another summer offensive. It 
the reconquest of vast areas of 
ussia by its own people. During 
943, a score of his greatest cities, in- 
iluding his capital, were skeletonized, 
is Oriental partner in creating world 
haos was definitely halted in his 
areer of conquest and turned back, 
erhaps greatest of all he saw the 
lasting of his hopes to sow discord 
rnong his great adversaries. 

During that last week, he learned 
hat the Schamhorst had been sunk in 
retie waters and that three of his 
estroyers had been sent to the bottom 
if the Bay of Biscay. His troops were 
riven out of Ortona, chiefly by Cana- 
ians. His eastern armies were in full 
etreat, with his great counter offensive 
n the Kiev front defeated and crushed, 
hat last week was a fitting climax of 
year of disasters. And the last day 
limaxed the last week, for on that day 
he Russian forces swept past and 
nveloped Zhitomir, where his only 
ounter offensive since July started in 
ovember. 

And it was portentous of 1944, the 
ear to come. Two formidable foes, 
nder unified command, with unques- 
ioned supremacy on the sea and in the 
ir, stand poised to strike across the 
hannel. Before many weeks the Ger- 
an desolaters will have full scale war 
n two fronts. The Allied Nations are 
uoyed by an invincible spirit to win 
nd with no shadow of doubt of the 
nal outcome, while on his own home 
*ont his people know that they are 
oomed to overwhelming disaster and 
efeat. In the high councils of his 
nemies there is unity and concord; in 
own there is disunity and distrust, 
e knows, and his captains know, that 
heir doom is sealed and that before 
,he year is out he and they will be 
rought to destruction, or if not, to the 
rumbling brink of it. 

We live in times of mighty and ter- 
ible events. In the war-crammed his- 
ory of the human race, this year, 1944, 
ay stand out as the great epochal 
ear of all time. 
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forces at between 60 and 10Q divisions, 
say 80 divisions including attacking 
forces and, reserves. Placing the men 
available in all arms of the services 
and in all theatres at 10 per cent of the 
population, he works out this interest¬ 
ing calculation: “The total population 
of the United Kingdom is 48 million and 
of Canada (the only dominion whose 
forces are engaged in Europe in large 
number) about 12 million. This will 
suggest a total available fighting force 
of six million; of these, over two mil¬ 
lion are in the airforce and about one 
million in the navy and merchant mar¬ 
ine. We may allow 1,500,000 for the army 
forces serving in the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, India and other overseas 
areas. About 600,000 more are tied up in 
anti-aircraft and coast defenses in the 
British Isles. This leaves 900,000 subject 
to a still further deduction of 20 per 
cent for army administration overhead, 
sick in hospital, instructional cadres, etc. 
Thus the number of British troops avail¬ 
able for field service in the British Isles 
does not seem likely to exceed 720,000.” 

This would mean about 24 divisions, 
with the United States supplying the 
other 56, which accords closely with the 
figure used by Field Marshal Smuts. 
This is considerably more than the total 
overseas forces of the United States in 
the last World War. 

In his speech, after returning from the 
Teheran conference, President Roose¬ 
velt stated that the United States now 
has 3,800,000 service men overseas and 
that by July the figure will reach 5,000,- 
000. And this is not the end. A year 
from now the number may reach twice 
the present figure if they are needed. 


The Grand Assault 

ISENHOWER will command the on¬ 
slaught across the channel. The rea¬ 
son is that the Americans will have, 
ccording to a statement made by Field 
arshal Smuts, about 70 per cent of the 
:oldiers engaged in the action. Major 
eorge Fielding Eliot, well known mili¬ 
tary commentator, estimates these 


United We Stand 

T HE Big Four have met, but 
not all at once. China is 
not at war with Germany and 
Russia is not at war with 
Japan. And so they met in 
two conferences; Stalin was 
not in Egypt and Chiang 
Kai-Shek was not in Teher¬ 
an. Russia does not want a 
second front in the East and 
nobody on this side of the 
conflict would expect her to 
do anything to rile the Japa¬ 
nese. She is doing her share 
between the Black Sea and 
the Baltic and then some. 

The Big Four represent 
1,261,785,000 people against 
Axis populations of 195,226,- 
000, but that includes the 
hundreds of millions of India 
and China. More significant 
is the comparison of their 
armies. The Big Four muster 
26,900,000 men against the 
Axis 13,000,000. They have 
twice as many ships in the 
five major categories; Britain 
and the United States are 
putting 12,500 new planes 
into the air every month 
against the Axis 3,200 and 


Russia is building a lot of planes too. 

Schicklgruber’s strategy on the poli¬ 
tical front was to weaken this gigantic 
aggregation of force by driving wedges 
between his foes. There were slots in 
which to insert the thin edge of wedges. 
There was the all-important question 
of the second front. The Russians natur¬ 
ally just couldn’t understand why they 
should have to stand the full brunt of 
German force with the war in its fourth 
year and there were people in Britain 
who couldn’t understand it either. There 
was the existence of the Commintern, 
devoted to world revolution, but dis¬ 
solved last spring. There was the ques¬ 
tion of Russian territorial expansion 
after the war. The American ambassa¬ 
dor to Moscow accused the Russian gov¬ 
ernment of not keeping the Russian 
people informed of the extent of lend- 
lease aid, with the result that within a 
week it was given. And there was the 
question of more aid to China in her 
heroic stand as she holds the Japs. 

All these matters were discussed in 
three conferences, one at the foreign 
minister level at Moscow and the other 
two in Egypt and Teheran, between the 
supreme leaders. Relations between the 
four great powers are vastly improved as 
a result of these conferences. Now they 
know what each other plans to do. A 
second front was agreed on, dates were 
named, the high command of the Allies 
has been completely reshuffled in prep¬ 
aration for the grand assault across 
the channel. Apparently a satisfactory 
understanding was reached regarding 
Poland and the Baltic countries. The 
edges of Schicklgruber’s wedges were 
pinched off. Far from being split asun¬ 
der, the United Nations were never as 
united as they are now. Schicklgruber’s 
strategy on the political front has gone 
haywire, just as his strategy on the 
military front has done. 


As is always the case, the Chinese 
with only light arms and not good ones 
at that, gave ground; then at Changteh 
they dug in and brought the invaders 
to a standstill, for which they were 
praised by Chiang Kai-Shek. They held 
their ground while units infiltrated the 
Japanese rear. In this half guerrilla 
warfare, many Japanese throats were 
slit. American and Chinese bombers lent 
effective aid. The rice is still in the bowl 
and perhaps some Japanese comman¬ 
ders have committed hari-kari. 

But Chiang Kai-Shek has his troubles. 
The Chinese peasants prefer a quiet 
front. If he were to stage an offensive 
there is threat of trouble in his rear. 
In the North, the communistic ele¬ 
ment is in charge. They hate the Japs, 
but that doesn’t mean that they like 
the Generalissimo. However, he is hold¬ 
ing the line with supreme tenacity and 
superb generalship until the Allies 
arrive with men and materials. There 
will be great doings in China after 
Schicklgruber’s hide has been nailed to 
the door of his Berchtesgaden retreat. 


Lost Face 

J APAN stuck her face into China’s rice 
bowl—and lost many men and much 
face. From around Hankow, which is 
up the Yangtze Kiang River from 
Shanghai, the Nips struck south-east 
into the rich rice growing plains of 
central China. Their immediate object 
was to destroy the rice crop and starve 
a few million Chinese. The ultimate ob¬ 
jective was Chungking, Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s capital. But Chiang Kai-Shek is 
back in Chungking, after a confab with 
Churchill and Roosevelt in the shadow 
of the pyramids which were young when 
his country was already old, and the 
Japs are back around Hankow. 


Wolf Packs of the Atlantic 

T HE boys have a saying that when they 
sink a sub they have to bring back 
the skipper’s pants to prove it. But at 
that the figures are impressive. In the 
six months ending with November, 150 
of them were sent to the scrap heap on 
the bottom of the Atlantic. Fewer mer¬ 
chant ships were lost in November than 
in any month since May, 1940. First 
the subs were sinking ships faster than 
they could be built. Then the launchings 
were matched by sinkings. Now as 
many subs are sunk as merchantmen. 

They are something more than sub¬ 
marines or U-boats. They are submers¬ 
ible destroyers, able, Hitler thought, and 
destined he thought, to knock out every¬ 
thing afloat. They can make 15 or 17 
knots on the surface. They carry a wallop 
in fire power that can almost match a 
good light destroyer./They have tor¬ 
pedoes that are steered toward their 
prey by the sound of its propellers. They 
have anti-aircraft batteries that can 
send up a formidable barrage. They are 
tough. But the sailors and airmen, 
mostly Canadian sailors and airmen, are 
winning the battles on the dreary wastes 
of the Atlantic. 

The sea lanes are now comparatively 
safe as hundreds of thousands of Ameri¬ 
can soldiers and millions of tons of 
equipment and supplies pour across the 
Atlantic for the Grand Assault across 
the channel. 
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W HEN the long train ground and jolted to a 
stop, Joe Ranier drew a deep and quivering 
sigh of relief. For the hundred miles while 
he clung to the ladder of the swaying boxcar, 
with the empty oil tankers rattling and reeling ahead 
of him in the dark spring night, his mind had been 
filled with the horror of what those grinding wheels 
could do to him if he should slip. He had ridden many 
times like this in the last six years. But he was always 
afraid. 

He peered furtively out. The swinging arc of a lan¬ 
tern marked a brakeman walking back along the line 
of cars from the engine. But, closer, the burly, hulk¬ 
ing figure of a yard bull was a greater menace. Joe 
knew they wanted no more bums in Dunway, and he 
could see the bull’s short, blunt billy. Those things 
crashing down on your head sent pains shooting 
through your whole body. He drew hastily back, 
crouching hidden on the apron of the tanker. 

“Got any ’bos ridin’ with you? the bull shouted. 
“Ain’t sure,” the brakeman answered. “Seen one get 
on at Pettus. Maybe he sloped at one of the stops. 
Maybe not.” 

“I better not catch him tryin’ to get off here,” the 
bull growled. “This burg is overrun with panhandlers 
and hotshots. Too many for even a boom oil town.” 

Joe thought, shrinking against the steel belly of the 
tanker, “I shouldn’t have come. I can’t get off. I’ll be 
caught and beaten and jugged.” 

But he’d had to come. He could no longer live at 
Pettus, working as a flunky in a beer joint. Men there 
had found out who he was. It had been like that 
before Pettus—at every oil town where he had tried 
to work in the last six years. 

He didn’t expect to stay here. The Kid would see 
him, and he wanted never to humiliate the Kid again. 
The Kid was on his own, doing okey in this field— 
derrick man on a crack drilling crew. Joe felt pride 
swelling within him. Perhaps by now the Kid was 
forgetting. Forgetting what his father was, but 
remembering a little, Joe hoped, of what he had been. 

No, he would move on, and quickly. But he’d had 
to come by Dunway—to get a glimpse of the Kid. 
Just wanted to see him move and talk once more, 
and grin the way he used to with one corner of his 
mouth quirking up—and then Joe would go on. Why, 
the Kid was only sixteen and still in high school 
last time Joe had seen him; and now he was a man 
-twenty-one and a husky six-footer, Joe had heard. 
Five years. Joe winced, remembering the night the 
Kid had told him he couldn’t stand things any longer. 

Cautiously Joe looked out on the opposite side of 
the train. This was the busy half of the yards. Four 
spur tracks spanned between Joe and the lighted 
loading wharves fronting the row of sheet-iron ware¬ 
houses. Even at this time of night big trucks were 
backed up, and men worked hard and swore lustily 
loading on heavy drilling machinery. One four-tonner 
rumbled off into the night with a pyramid of drill 
pipe. Dunway was on a boom, as much of a boom 
as an oil town could have in these days of proration 
and tight money. 


WESTMORELAND GRAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN STABLES 

Why, he’d been hailed as the ace fire-killer in the 
southwestern oil fields. Sometimes the old surging 
thrill came back to him, as he remembered those 
long-distance calls desperately imploring him to 
come hundreds of miles. The huge red roadster with 
the special gears that hurled him over those early 
oil-field roads at ninety miles an hour. Then later 
the chartered planes; the impromptu landing fields 
cleared off, with police cars waiting to rush him to 
the fires. The sirens. The shouts of relief, rising and 
swelling to a wild chorus of cheers. Sometimes it still 
rang in his ears, the old cry: “Here comes Joe 
Ranier!” 

And he could see himself calmly checking over the 
arrangements and paraphernalia. Crawling into the 
heavy, blackened asbestos suit, drawing on the hood, 
with its window for his eyes, reaching for the cylinders 
of nitro, and then facing toward the colossal red in¬ 
ferno that roared up from a white-hot crater in the 
earth. 

Joe Ranier covered his face with his arm. Once 
he had done those things, calmly lighting a 
cigarette when it was all over. Cast-iron nerves, 
they said he had. 

Joe felt weak at the thought. Cast iron x 
breaks and crumbles—it won’t bend or give, 
and it won’t spring back. Break cast-iron 
nerves and you have no nerves. 

Retreating along the shadow, Joe 
looked out on the other side of the 
sagging old building. The mingled sights 
and sounds and smells of a hustling 


The story of a man who was known as the ace 
Fire-killer of the oil fields--- until he 
made his ghastly mistake 


new oil field assailed him, for the very town itself 
was surrounded and hugged by the many familiar 
derricks and wells. 

Before him, straight eastward, lighted by strings 
of sparse electric lights and runners of brighter 
ones that outlined the myriad steel derricks, was a 
tangle of pipe lines and water lines, of slush pits 
and boilers and stacks of drill steam. Trucks and cars 
crawled along obscure roads and lanes. The smell of 
fresh petroleum, of burning crude oil, the hiss of 
steam, the exhausts of Diesels, the rattle of swivels 
and hoisting blocks, the harsh clank of pipe tongs and 
wrench and hammer, the deep undertone of continual 
rumble, and the far-carrying voices of men in the 
night—all this dug deep into Joe’s senses, and did 
things to him. For thirteen years he had been a 
part of oil-field life. Then for six years he hadn’t been 
able to tear himself away from it, though it was 
torture to be surrounded by it. 


CROM Ranger, with the craziest and wildest boom 
^ of them all, that first year after he came back from 
the war, to Mexia, where three miles of New Town and 
“Juarez” shacks sprang up almost overnight; to roar¬ 
ing Richland; to Kilgore and Gladewater and Long- 
Turn to page 33 




J OE saw no yards bulls or trainmen to threaten him 
on this side; he climbed down and scuttled preci¬ 
pitately as a frightened rabbit along the shielding 
boxcars. Sharp rocks of the track ballast cut his feet 
through thin-worn soles. But no shout went up, and 
he sprinted across the spur tracks for the shadow of 
a ramshackle pine warehouse which showed no light 
or activity. 

In the deep darkness Joe halted, gasping loudly for 
breath, his heart hammering against his ribs. He was 
like a man with a bum pump, he told himself, his 
heart ready to burst after a little exertion. But it 
wasn’t his heart that ailed him. It was fear, jittery 
fear, and he hated himself for it. Always hiding. 
Running from little things in which other men saw 
no danger. Starting at the least sudden noise. Never 
daring to look into men’s faces, thinking he saw 
contempt there. 

Sometimes, when it did not hurt too much, he 
would indulge in memories of the man he used to be. 


‘‘Say, you’re Joe Ranier, ain’t 
you? I saw you put out that 
heller they had at Hog Creek.” 
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ONCE MORE UNTO 
THE BREACH 


The Dominion-Provincial Agriculture Conference 
defines the Canadian farmers’ 1944 war effort 

h 

H. S. FRY 


Above: Hon. J- G. Gardiner summarizes the 
Ottawa Conference findings. On his right. Dr. 
G. S. H. Barton, Deputy Minister, and on his 
left. Chairman A. M. Shaw and R. S. Hamer, 
Chief of Production Service, think about the big 
job ahead of Canadian farmers in 1944. Right: 
L. W. Pearsall (extreme left) is seen next to the 
Saskatchewan delegation, C. E. Beveridge, Live 
stock Commissioner (left), Hon. J. G. Taggart, 
Minister of Agriculture (centre), and Dr. F. H. 

Auld, Deputy Minister (right). 


H OW much can Canadian Agriculture 
produce in 1944? This was the 
question before the Dominion-Pro¬ 
vincial Agricultural Production 
Conference held in Ottawa early in Decem¬ 
ber. The answer was by no means easy, 
because in addition to wartime needs for 
many farm products, especially meats, 
dairy products, poultry, and oil bearing 
crops, other factors such as labor, moisture 
supply, and the availability of farm supplies 
generally, are involved. 

The need for food has, heretofore, come 
largely from embattled Britain, more or 
less isolated from her normal, peace-time 
sources of supply. Now, with the definite 
prospect of ultimate victory, and the dawn 
of liberation appearing for the occupied 
countries and enslaved peoples of Europe, 
as well as for the scores of millions domin¬ 
ated by the Japanese in the Pacific area, 
more food than ever will be one of the 
grim necessities of peace. It is estimated 
that 23 million tons of food will be needed 
by destitute peoples; and by far the greatest part of 
this will require to be imported from lands that have 
not been overrun by the Nazis. 

Reserves of foodstuffs are now being built up in 
readiness for the day of liberation, but further re¬ 
serves must be made available on the farms of 
Canada, United States, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other free countries. How, and to what extent can 
Canada contribute to this need in 1944? Already, 
notwithstanding the drain of 400,000 men, and prob¬ 
ably 100,000 women from Canadian farms since 1939, 
our total agricultural production has increased by 40 
per cent; and by the more effective use of available 
machinery, the return to active labor of older men 
and women who had already earned honorable 
retirement, as well as by the help of boys and girls, the 
output per man on Canadian farms has risen to 
nearly 70 per cent above the 1938-39 level. How long 
can this pace be kept up? It was no wonder that here 
and there throughout the Conference some provincial 
minister of agriculture or provincial official shook 
his head doubtfully when a further increase of this 
or that crop, or type of livestock was suggested. 

And yet, the need, though not as urgent as when 
Britain was fighting alone on her little island, is 
actually greater than ever. And, one after the other, 
the ministers of agriculture, from British Columbia 
to Prince Edward Island, pledged their people to con¬ 
tinue as they have done for four years, to do the best 
they could. They remembered the statement made 
recently by the Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, High 
Commissioner in Canada for the United Kingdom, 
that: “Without the help of Canadian farmers, the 
war would have been lost two years ago.” 


. . It is urged that feed crops be main-J 
tained at the highest possible level durini 
1944 . . . this year has given a warnini 
that when our farms are carrying abnor-B 
mally high livestock populations, the great® 
est catastrophe to agriculture could result® 
from low feed supplies. ... It has beer® 
considered wise to emphasize the import® 
ance of trying to maintain the highest^ 
possible production of meats. 

“. . . It was thought wise to impress upo: 
western farmers the importance of main-B 
taining their present acreage of summer-^ 
fallow, rather than an increased acreagi 
of grain at the expense of summerfallov® 
. . . (because) we are assured of suppliei 
(of wheat) to meet the highest possibli 
demands of the next two years. 

“. . . The greatest amount of conceri 
has been about hogs. . . 
Our considered opinion ii 
that Canadian farmer^ 
should this year endeavo; 
to maintain the 600 mil-® 
lion pound level of 1941 
in deliveries to Britain.” 
During this period o; 


Below: Left, Arthur Macna- 
mara, Director, National 
Service, and centre, Hon. 
K. C. MacDonald, Minister 
of Agriculture for British 
Columbia, talk with Hon. 
D. L. Campbell, Minister of 
Agriculture for Manitoba, 
during the Conference. 


Col. The Hon. T. L. 
Kennedy, Minister of 
Agriculture for On¬ 
tario, ponders 
Ontario’s short feed 
situation, while on 
his right, C. E. Lack- 
ner. Dairy Commis¬ 
sioner, wonders about 
butter and cheese 
production, and L. 
E. O’Neill undoubt¬ 
edly has thoughts 
about hogs that he 
would prefer to keep 
to himself. 


T'HEY also heard during the conference, Col. the 
* Hon. John I. Llewellin, the new Minister of Food 
for Britain, and his secretary, Mr. J. P. R. Maud, 
make earnest appeals for food production and partic¬ 
ularly for the maintenance of Canada’s great effort 
in supplying bacon for Britain. The Minister of Food 


assured the con¬ 
ference not only 
that he did not be¬ 
lieve our market 
would slip away 
from us after the 

war, but that unless we can, in 1944, come within 
striking distance of our 1943 export of bacon and pork 
products, it would be necessary by the middle of this 
year, to reduce the British bacon ration by 25 per cent. 

All of these factors, therefore, were involved in the 
final statement of the Hon. James G. Gardiner, at 
the close of the Conference. From this statement we 
have taken the following pertinent excerpts: 

“Our experience of the past two years has indi¬ 
cated that with normal climatic conditions, and 
established, available, cultivated acreage, and set 
labor and equipment supplies, the over-all produc¬ 
tion can not be greatly, if at all, increased. Weather 
conditions, to which we of necessity must submit, 
warn against being over-optimistic. The Conference, 
does not, therefore, feel justified in asking farmers 
to demand any greater production in 1944 than was 
asked for in 1943. . . . We believe our general appeal 
for production equal to 1943 will be attempted and 
that normal conditions prevailing will be met. 


great need in other countries, Canadians have been 
well fed. We have increased our consumption of milk 
and milk products by 18 per cent, as compared with 
the 1935-39 period; of meats, 12 per cent; of eggs, 24 
per cent; of grain products, 4 per cent; of oils and 
fats, 6 per cent; of poultry, 2 per cent; and of potatoes, 
7 per cent. Those items of which we have eaten less 
have not represented any material hardship. The most] 
serious is sugar, where we have decreased consump¬ 
tion by 18 per cent; peas, beans and nuts, 7 per cent; 
fruits and fruit products (excluding tomatoes and 
citrus fruit), 9 per cent; vegetables, 2-4 per cent; 
tea, coffee and cocoa, 3 per cent. We are very well fed 
indeed. We have eaten 29 per cent more beef, and 1 
per cent more pork. We have just as much cheese 
as before the war, and only 4 per cent less butter. It is 
hard, therefore, to justify the increased pork made 
.available to the domestic market; and it is so much, 
at least, to the credit of those who decreed this 
Turn to page 21 
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RE-STARTING EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURE 


W HEN the order to cease fire ends the greatest 
war in history; when the peace bells ring out 
and victors go on a jamboree of rejoicing; 
the world will face the greatest task of relief 
and rehabilitation of all time. Five hundred million 
people lie under the heel of the arch-fiends who pre¬ 
cipitated this inhuman conflict upon mankind. Their 
home countries have been swept with the besom of 
destruction. For them, hunger, disease and stark des¬ 
titution will still reign. The task of succoring them 
will be our greatest task—quite as great as conducting 
the war itself. 

The relief and rehabilitation of Europe and China 
falls into three phases: First the sufferers must be 
fed, clothed and doctored; next they must be returned 
to their home countries; lastly they must be rehabili¬ 
tated in their own communities. 

The present condition of Europe was well portrayed 
by Sir John Russell, who heads the agricultural sec¬ 
tion of the Inter-Allied Committee on Postwar Re¬ 
quirements. He said: “Never before in the whole his¬ 
tory of mankind have the people of Europe had to 
endure such appalling sufferings as have befallen the 
occupied countries. Even the official rations are inade¬ 
quate, often supplying only about half to two thirds 
our standard requirements of calories, and in the case 
of Jews even less. . . . Refugees bring accounts of 
widespread and growing malnutrition and deficiency 
diseases, children crippled by lack of essential foods, 
adults suffering from acute forms of tuberculosis, 
widespread malaria, typhus and other diseases; almost 
worse still, the population crushed and made listless 
by hunger, and rapidly sinking to a condition when 
they can no longer take much part in rebuilding their 
shattered lives. 

“Along with this increasing inability to recover, 
there has been an appalling destruction of the mate¬ 
rial means of recovery. The Germans have taken 
whatever they wanted, and as they are driven out of 
the different countries they will almost certainly 
destroy everything possible. Agriculture is largely 
thrown out of gear: the system of farming and the 
rotations are upset. Transport, the twin sister of 
agriculture, is being utterly disorgan¬ 
ized: ships, barges, railway engines, 
trucks and lorries are being destroyed 
as quickly as they can be found.” 

To meet this situation, first aid will 
be necessary. It will be gradual at 
first. Aid has been given in North 
Africa, in Sicily and in southern Italy, 

It will be continued as rapidly as ter¬ 
ritory is liberated. But with the final 
collapse of Nazidom, scores of millions 
will be suddenly thrown on our mercy. 

It will cost money. The United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration met recently at Atlantic 
City. Forty-four nations were repre¬ 
sented. Estimates of costs were presented. The total 
cost is estimated at two billion five hundred million 
dollars of which the United States’ share will be one- 
half. The ' British Commonwealth will supply 500 
million dollars, of which Canada’s share will be 90 
million. Of the total, four hundred million will go to 
China. South American countries will assist, even 
Argentina, fascist though she is, has promised to 
supply wheat from her surplus. 

tlTHILE first aid is being given, restoration must 
” proceed. Besides the literally tens of millions in 
the armed forces who have been severed from their 
means of peacetime livelihood, seventy million people 
have been uprooted and displaced. Of these, forty 
million are in China and thirty million in Europe. 
The U.N.R.R.A. estimates that there are 5,750,000 slave 
workers in German factories alone, in addition to 
nearly 2,250,000 prisoners of war held in that coun¬ 
try. In Poland alone 8,616,000 people have been driven 
from their homes, or one-quarter of the entire popu¬ 
lation. Nearly 2,500,000 of them have been sent to 
Germany. All this in addition to the millions who 
have been massacred. 

When these uprooted and displaced millions have 
been brought back to their home communities, there 
still remains the great minorities problem. At the 
peace table it may be decided to redistribute the racial 
minority groups which dot the Balkans and return 
them to their parent countries. But still further 
difficulties show their heads above the horizon. Ex- 


President Hoover of the United States, who had 
charge of postwar relief after the last holocaust, has 
put on record the difficulties he met. Revolutions and 
counter revolutions were the order of the day. While 
he was endeavoring to save lives, factions in some 
parts of Europe were chiefly bent on killing each 
other. What we may expect is stated by Sir John 
when he said: 

“A new factor has come into play with which it is 
by no means easy to deal. During the war, the art 
of propaganda has been developed to a remarkable 
degree, and we may be sure that after the war the 
Germans will make every effort to stir up trouble 
wherever there are difficulties of recovery. Even after 
the war of 1914-18, when the methods were crude 
and undeveloped, trouble was created in eastern 
Europe; this time the danger will be greater. We must 
face the fact that the postwar problems will be at 
least as difficult as those of the war itself.” 

IJERE we are chiefly interested in the agricultural 
aspects. Having given first aid and having got the 
patient back home, there will follow a long period of 
convalescence. Somewhere between eleven and twelve 
million people, equal to the entire population of 
Canada, will have to be resettled on their land. As 
Sir John states further: “Steps will be taken to insure 
supplies of food, but they could not possibly continue 
indefinitely and it will be imperative to restart the 
agriculture of Europe at the earliest possible moment 
in order first to augment, and later replace, the 
efforts of the relief organizations. . . . From what is 
known of the food conditions in occupied countries it 
seems certain that the most serious shortage is in 
calories. Until these are available, there is no point 
in supplying more vitamins. Indeed we are told that 
without calories, vitamins might do more harm than 
good. 

“Immediately possession of the land is obtained it 
will be necessary, therefore, to sow crops capable of 
yielding high calorie returns per acre. The easiest 
and quickest to grow are cereals and potatoes. Pulses 
(leguminous crops like beans and peas) will be almost 
equally necessary to make up defi¬ 
ciencies of protein, for meat is likely to 
be scarce.” 

He then goes on to explain that seed 
will be necessary. Should the war cease 
after a harvest has been used or con¬ 
fiscated by the Germans an acute seed 
situation might arise. One difficulty is 
that seed from other parts of the 
world might not be suitable to the 
climate and soil conditions of the des¬ 
olated countries. A list of minimum 
seed requirements has been drawn up, 
based on the assumption that requisi¬ 
tioning can supply 90 per cent of the 
seed grain. It includes half a million 
tons of grain seed, mostly wheat and rye, and 425 
thousand tons of potato seed. The grand total 
amounts to more than a million tons. Eastern Canada 
could supply fall wheat seed to Poland, oats to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, peas to Norway and peas and beans to 
Greece. Argentine wheat might be suitable for Greece. 
Furnishing seed alone will be a stupendous problem. 

Then comes up the question of rehabilitating the 
livestock population. It was estimated by the middle 
of 1942 that the loss of cattle alone was probably not 
less than 11 million head. And the situation has deter¬ 
iorated a great deal since then. Many of the survivors 
are immature and have less production value. They 
are not as well fed as in peace time and the yield of 
milk and meat has fallen more than is indicated by 
the fall in numbers. Loss of sheep is put at not less 
than 9 million head and the loss of pigs is even 
greater, fully half the pig population. The poultry 
population is down to less than one-quarter. The 
restoration of the animal population will be slow and 
laborious and cannot be attempted until feed supplies 
are in sight. One of the mistakes made after the last 
war was to send in animals before feed was ready 
for them and so they simply had to be slaughtered. 

After the feed for the animals is assured, milk cows 
must be among the first to be increased so as to start 
making up for the great shortage of milk. Something 
can be done by supplying more and better food for 
the surviving animals because the output of milk 
increases up to a point with the increase in feed 
Turn to pagre 34 


The postwar task 
of rehabilitating 
the people on the 
land will tax the 
skill and patience 
of the humanitarian 
nations for years. 
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“I don’t expect to get to makin’ smoke. Joe can’t 
hardly afford to call for a showdown with me. But he’s 
mighty high-headed about getting his own way. H« 
might break loose.” 

Within the expected hour Win and Doctor Peters 
arrived. The doctor confirmed Cliff’s opinion, with ths 
usual medical reservations. If there was no blooc 
poisoning and if there were no unexpected complica¬ 
tions the patient ought to build up the lost blood anc 
win through. 

“I’d stay all night if I didn’t have to get back tc 
Mesa to look after that man they call Denver Pete 
But there’s not much that I can do. Follow the direc¬ 
tions I’ve laid down, Miss Wylie. Keep him quiet 
Don’t let him excite himself. A teaspoonful of the 
liquid every three hours and two of the powders ar 
hour apart if he does not sleep. I’ll be back in the 
With which the doctor returned to his 


like a pretty sick boy, if you ask me.” 

“You don’t think he . . . won’t live?” 

• Willa asked with a catch in her voice. 

“Oh, he’ll live, likely. But he’ll be 
pretty no-’count for quite some spell. 
Can you look after him now? I got a 
little business to attend to.” 
i “Yes. I haven’t a thing else to do. 

Q // I ... I want to.” 

“Good enough. I’ll take a look in 

Cliff met Jim in the hall and led 
him into what would now be called 
the living-room. He closed the door 
carefully behind him. 

/ “Trouble blowin’ up, son, looks like,” 

|he said. 

“Because he’s here?” 

“Yep. Joe’s not gonna like it.” 

“Will he know?” 

“Sure to. Probably about soon as 
Win hits town an’ sees doc. You know how it is in 
Mesa. Everybody will want to know who doc is cornin’ 
to see.” 


morning. 

other patient, one about whose condition he was mord 
troubled. 

Night crept over the hills. A million stars and a 
thin shaving of a moon came out. The temperature 
dropped, as it does in the Rockies after the sun sets. 


PART III. 

F ROM the window of her bedroom Willa saw her 
father and Jim coming down the road. She flew 
out to meet them. 

When she tried to speak her throat choked up 
with emotion. “Oh, Dad, I was frightened. Big Ben 


W ILLA watched her fevered patient toss restlessly 
and when he seemed unable to sleep gave him the 
powders as directed. Soon he was falling into a drowsy 
quiet and presently his eyes closed. She sat very still 
for a time, then moved to the window and looked out 
For she had heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the 
yard. 

Four men had ridden up and were dismounting. 
The girl’s heart fluttered. She had a prescient sense 
of impending trouble. The outlaws from Martin’s Hole 
had come to exact vengeance. She guessed that, foi 
the first rider coming up the steps to the porch was 
Joe Fallon. She recognized his big, strong, shambling 
body. 

What would her father do? Would he surrender to 
these wolves the guest involuntarily cast upon him? 
Or would he refuse to give him up? And if he thwarted 
Fallon would the latter attempt to drive through to 
his end anyhow? 

Fear clutched at the girl’s throat. Never in her 
young life had she been flung so ruthlessly into the 
midst of red tragedy. It was not for herself that she 
was afraid, but for her father, her brothers, this man 
lying helpless on the bed before her. She was used 
to thinking of these night riders from the Hole as 
all-powerful in their wickedness. 

Voices came up from below. She listened, every 
nerve keyed to tension. The speakers were her father 
and Joe Fallon. The outlaw’s tone was harsh and 
excited, her father’s quiet and cool. Willa wished she 
could see them from where she stood. She hesitated, 
uncertain whether to go downstairs or to stay where 
she was. 

“I hear you’ve got him for me, Cliff,' 
first word. 

“No, Joe.” In spite of her fear, of her anxiety, Willal 


Who's Who in the Story 

Wesley Stewart, a young man who came riding 
desperately, and pleaded to he hidden in the 
Wylie home until his pursuers had passed. 

Willa Wylie, alone in the house when he arrived 
and who hid him in a cellar under her room. She 
met the five riders from the Eaton outfit, led hy 
Lem Morris. They demanded that she let them 
search the house for the man they declared was a 
rogue and a horse thief. Not finding their man 
they departed. 

Cliff Wylie, father of Willa and two grown sons, 
Jim and Win, who arrived shortly afterwards. He 
was the head of organized resistance to the big 
ranchers, who were fencing off the cattle range. 
How far Wylie and his sons had gone in their 
resistance was not known to Willa, who was 
gravely concerned that the men of her family 
might somehow be mixed up in the activities of: 

Joe Fallon and his outlaw gang. Chief of these 
were Dug Howard, Denver Pete and Scarnecked 
Mike. Riding one day near Star Lake, Willa came 
upon Wes Stewart, apparently on the lookout 
while Fallon’s men branded cattle they had 
rustled. He fired a shot into the air, and the men 
disappeared. Willa bitterly reproached Stewart. A 
few minutes later he saved her life as she fell 
trying to get down the mountainside. 


Cliff flung a surprised question at her. “What about 
Big Ben?” 

“I- found him ... on the road . . . and I thought 
. . . I was afraid something had happened to you.” 

“Found him where?” 

“On the road, before it dips to come into the park. 
And Dad, that Wes Stewart was lying in the brush. 
He’d fallen off.” 

Jim cut in. “Like I thought. One of ’em hit him.” 

“Was he dead?” asked Cliff. 

“No. I got him on Big Ben. I don’t know how; he 
was so weak. And I rode behind him an’ brought him 
here.” 

“Here?” Wylie was startled. This complication was 
one he had not expected. 

“Why, yes.” Willa looked at him, pushed by his 
tone to self-defense. “Where else could I take him?” 

“I’m not blamin’ you, girl. You did right. That ain’t 
the point. But I’ll say I wish he was anywhere but 
here. Not two hours ago he killed Dug Howard an’ 
wounded Denver Pete bad.” 

Willa took this startling news with a gasp. Her big 
eyes demanded the particulars. 

“It was at Park’s Place,” her father went on. “Stewart 
was in there when Fallon and three of his friends 
came in. They were on the prod soon as they found 
out who he was. Denver Pete started the shooting, 
far as I can make out. Anyhow Stewart lit out on Big 
Ben. Is he hurt bad?” 

"Shot in the leg. He’s weak and delirious. Must have 
lost a lot of blood. His boot was full of it when he 
took it off.” 

“Win here?” 

“He went to find you and to get Doctor Peters. 
Didn’t you meet him?” 

“He musta taken the cutoff,” Jim suggested. 

Cliff left his horse for Jim to look after while he 
followed Willa to her room. One glance told him that 
the young man was very ill. He might recover, prob¬ 
ably would, since Stewart was of strong constitution 
and very likely had great recuperative powers. But he 
would not be able to look out for himself for weeks. 

This was awkward. Joe Fallon would learn that 
Stewart was here and would probably want the sick 
man delivered to him. Wylie foresaw complications 
that might be serious. But there was nothing he 
could do about that now. The matter had been taken 
out of his hands. 

“How long since Win left?” he asked. 

“Nearly an hour ago.” 

“He’d ought to be back with doc in another hour 
then. I don’t reckon there’s anything more we can 
do for him till then except kinda nurse him. Looks 


was Fallon’s 


“Tha’s right,” Jim assented. Then, inevitably, “What 
do you aim to do about it?” he asked. 

“First off, I aim to see my guns are workin’ right.” 

“You won’t give Stewart up to Joe?” 

Cliff stood before his son, strong, slightly bow- 
legged, a grim grey frontiers-man. “What do you 
think, boy?” 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” Jim answered with a pulse 
of excitement beating through him. 

“Then you knew right. If Joe gets him he’ll have to 
fight for him.” 

“I don’t hardly think he’d go that far,” Jim replied, 
after reflection. 

“You never can tell. He’s crazy mad. We’ll make 
sure our powder’s dry, as the old sayin’ is.” 

They cleaned their revolvers and the rifle hanging 
on the wall supported by the antlers of an Elk’s head. 
They loaded the weapons and made sure plenty of 
ammuniton was handy. 


'Suits 
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Then Cliff’s voice came again, still modulated to a 
low tone that rang out clear as a bell. 

“Get this right, Joe,” he said. “I’m not in this row, 
soon as the boy gets well enough to leave the CW 

[ Jut right now ... Well, tha’s different. You see, Willa 
ound him lying on the road up here a ways. He had 
wooned from loss of blood. She brought him here. 


you an’ Stewart can go to fannin’ yore guns quick 
as you like. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

One of the men from the Hole spoke up. “Better 
leave her go as she lays, Joe. We’ll get this son-of-a- 
gun Stewart all right. What’s a few days matter 
anyhow?” 

But even now, though he knew he was beaten, 


The sentence died away. It was complete in meaning, 
even though not grammatically. 

“Don’t you try an’ run me,” he countered irritably. 
“I’m big enough to ’tend my own affairs, so you just 
lay off’n them. Seems to me you’ve made enough 
trouble already.” 

“What you mean? How’ve I made trouble?” 


rhat was before Jim an’ me got home. He ain’t overly 
welcome. Tha’s a fact. But the mischief’s done. He’s 
my guest, whether I' like it or not, an’ I’ve got to 
look after him.” 


Fallon could not bear to give up his purpose. 

“I see you back there, Win, an’ I’ll remember it. 
You’re not too good to go on night rides with me an’ 
the boys, but you throw down on us when we need 


“Told Fallon, didn’t you, about this Stewart being 
in the Hole, about his being up in the rocks watching 
the brandin’?” 

“Well, what if I did? How did that make trouble?” 



yore help,” he said sullenly. 

“Would you expect me to. side with you against 
my own family, Joe?” asked Win with spirit. “If so, 
you’ve sure got another think coming.” 

Willa moved forward into view. “I’d think you’d be 
ashamed, Joe Fallon, to. come here with three men to 
kill one poor wounded boy,” she flung at him. 

The blood darkened his heavy face. “What’s he to 
you?” the man demanded 
furiously. “Why for did you 
$ go out an’ drag him in from 

the road? Tha’s what I 
want to know.” 

Jy "He’s nothing to me, and 

/'i'L it’s none of your business if 

j) J he was,” she answered. 

/// $ J Her father laid a hand on 

f /$/ yC Willa’s arm. “Go into the 

h Jr fj house, girl, an’ stay there. 

£ 111115 is no P lace for you,” 

T'Jfz nJal 1 he told her. 

J Willa. went, reluctantly. 

She was not sure, even yet, 
that something might not 
.grapr be said which would fan 

pF Fallon’s temper to the ex- 

■' plosion point. Her own in- 

k tervention had been worse 

than useless. It had sug¬ 
gested to the outlaw an¬ 
other reason for hating 

Stewart and for destroying 
him. And he had reasons 
enough already. 

From the window of the 
v & y/ ng- ' bedroom Willa watched 

1 iPl the men from the Hole 

I <%ij I draw back from the 

house. With them was 
\ her brother Win. Fallon 
I drew him aside and 

seemed to be urging some 
! f course upon him. Win at 

last nodded once or twice, 


“He won’t be yore guest if you kick him out on to 
the road again,” Fallon said, and added a string of 
epithets about the man he wanted. 

“Can’t do that, Joe. He’s a mighty sick man. If it 
had been' you that had been brought here the way he 
was, why I’d stand by you just the same. Don’t you 
see how I’m fixed?” 

“Hell’s bells, you can’t pull that stuff on me, Cliff,” 
;he outlaw burst 
mt. “Think I don’t 
mow he came on 

fore Big Ben? x 

nirmin’ this neck 


“Say, those fellows in the park were rustlin’. Say 
Joe was in on it. Mind, I don’t admit either the one 
or the other, but just for argument. All right, you go 
an’ tell Joe that this Stewart was watchin’ him with 
field glasses. D’you reckon Joe is gonna stand for 
that?” 

“But this Stewart was a lookout. He was in on the 
rustling.” 

"How do you know he was?” 


11TILLA stared at her brother. This was a new point 
™ of view. Was it possible that Stewart had not been 
one of the gang she had seen operating? If not, why 
had he fired that warning shot? He might have done 
it to keep her from riding down into the park on 
account of the danger to her of catching rustlers 
redhanded. But he had refused to let her look through 
the glasses. There could be no reason for that except 
complicity on his own part . . . unless there was a 
special reason why he did not want her to recognize 
the men. 

And what special reason could there be? There 
jumped to her mind a possible one, but instinctively 
she rejected it. He might have refused to let her look 
through the field glasses because one of her own 
family was among the rustlers. If one of her own 
family, it must be Win. He was weak. At times he 
drank too much, usually when with Fallon. There 
was a streak of wildness in him. But no ... he could 
not be a rustler, a thief. 

Yet she looked at him, a question in her eyes and 
at the tip of her tongue, a question she did not dare 
to ask in words. For she did not want to verify the 
fear that had come once more to her mind. She asked 
instead a quite different question. 

"Do you mean that Stewart wasn’t a lookout for 
them?” 

Win began to think he had said too much. “I don’t 
mean a thing, except that you’re always buttin’ in 
where you hadn’t ought to. What I say is, you’re 
too darned ready to jump on other folks instead of 
yore own self.” 

r Turn to page 28 


brothers. They 
tvere in the shadow 
where they could 
lot be seen clearly 
rom outside. Willa 
loticed that 
hough her father 
lad drawn no 
weapon both Win 
md Jim had their 
lands on the butts 
of their six-shoot¬ 
ers. They were poised for instant action, to get the 
benefit of that fraction of a second’s advantage in the 
draw. 

S CARNECKED MIKE was speaking, and with an 
ingratiating whine. “We’re not lookin’ for no 


In this stirring chapter Stewart, again 
in the Wylie home, comes lace to 
face with the outlaw Fallon 


rather sulkily she thought, as 
though he had been driven to 
promise something he did not 
quite approve. 

Fallon flung himself on his 
horse and called to Win, “See 
you do then,” after which he 
followed his companions to the 
road and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

At the first opportunity Willa 
lay in wait for Win. 

“What was it you 
promised Joe Fallon?” 
she asked bluntly. 

Her brother’s answer r 
was no less direct. /* 

“Suppose you try ^ 

mindin’ yore own busi¬ 
ness for a change.” 

“I am minding it. 

And what did he mean when 
he said you went night riding 
with him?” 

“He didn’t say that.” 

"He as good as said it.” 

"All right. Some more of 
other folks’ business you want 
to look after.” His voice and 
manner were sullen. 

"If you’re in 
with that ruffian 
in any of his 
deviltry, Win . . .” 


4 *Get away from there, 
girl, or you'll get hurt ,** 
Fallon ordered savagely • 
He made as though to 
rush the stairway . 
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Guardsman and Pioneer 

L AST fall Col. C. E. Ivens announced 
that he was retiring from the 
J reeveship of Wallace municipality. 
The trading centre of Wallace is 
Virden, Manitoba. Well into the eighties, 
and with a record of 35 years as reeve 
behind him, he has handed the torch to 
younger hands. But a look at his por¬ 
trait, which I took last October, shows 
that he still has his chin up, as befits a 
man who was a Scots Guardsman in his 
early, years in old’London. 

. Col. Ivens would want no higher trib¬ 
ute than to say that he is a pioneer in 
a double sense. He homesteaded and 
pre-empted his first land and he was a 
pioneer of the good roads movement in 
Manitoba. Wallace was one of the very 
first municipalities to come under the 
provincial good roads scheme. The 
money by-laws were passed in 1913 and 
construction began in 1914.1 recall that 
in 1917 I visited Virden and was taken 
over miles and miles of new roads by 
the Colonel and the municipal engineer, 
Sam Button. The municipality, over the 
years, has issued $246,000 of good roads 
debentures and the provincial govern¬ 
ment has contributed an equal amount. 
It has never missed a payment on its 
bonds. In those early days Col. Ivens 
was in demand all over the province to 
speak on good roads. He was an apostle 
of the movement. 

Of late years the municipality has 
been improving its water resources. “We 
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have thousands of acres of good pasture 
land that was useless in dry years for 
lack of water,” he said. “We are now 
getting water on most of it. In 1939 we 
got a caterpillar'tractor and a six-foot 
scraper and dug 70 dugouts that fall. 
We are-still digging them.* Dugouts save 
pumping and the water is there when 
the cattle want it. We work with the 
P.F.R.A.” < . 

Col. Ivens told me that he had taken 
the Nor’-West Farmer since 1886 and 
Still, of course, gets it, now that it is 
amalgamated with this great family 
journal. He recalls that in the ’90’s 
Richard Waugh, whom old-timers will 
remember as the editor of The Nor’- 
West Farmer, visited him and wrote up 
his crop rotation plan. It was fallow, 
wheat seeded to timothy, hay, pasture 
plowed up in July, followed by wheat, 
barley, bats and fallow. The manure was 
put on the sod and the land shows the 
value of it to this day. 

He is now retired in Virden. His son, 
who was on one of his farms, died in 
1937, and it is now operated by a tenant 
who came in from Saskatchewan and is 
doing well, A son-in-law is on the other 
farm. 

And here’s a salute to one of the 
grand old men of prairie agriculture, 
who in his youth served for six years 
in the Scbts Guards and still has the 
bearing’Of a Guardsman.—R.D.C. 

Forty Years An Alberta Farmer 
DAUL L. FARNALLS, Halkirk, Alberta, 
* homesteaded in 1904, having reached 
Alberta from Pennsylvania. He now 
operates a section and a half, of which 
one-half is rented, and a total of 400 
acres are under cultivation. He operates 
a mixed farm, on which a herd of 30 to 
40 beef cattle are maintained, including 
21 grade Shorthorn cows and a pure¬ 
bred sire. At the time of my visit, in 
July, there were also 10 sows kept. 

Mr. Farnalls now sells his 


cattle off grass when they are two years 
old, although formerly he used to sell 
in the fall, as calves. More recently, 
however, buyers have been “buying for 
weight,” which accounts for the change 
in policy. Formerly, too, he had Angus 
cattle, but found that they kept getting 
finer in the bone, and this brought about 
the change to the red and whites. 

Barley doesn’t enter into his feed 
program very much, the district not be¬ 
ing a good barley country. The grain 
mixture fed to livestock varies some¬ 
what with the amount and kinds avail¬ 
able. During the last three years it has 
changed from about 50 per cent of 
barley or better, to a mixture including 
25 per cent of wheat, and latterly, to 
wheat and oats used half and half, with 
some barley. 

Wild oats are regarded by Mr. Far¬ 
nalls as the worst weed in the district, 
and so far he has not been able to dis¬ 
cover any best method for their control. 
It doesn’t seem to follow that the fields 
that are best cared for are freest of this 
very prevalent weed, and sometimes the 
exact opposite seems to be the case. 
Perennial sow thistle has so far not 
proven to be a problem; not nearly as 
much, in fact, as the Canada thistle. 
Whether it holds true or not, Mr. Far¬ 
nalls said that some years ago Canada 
thistle seemed to disappear, and then 
later came in again. Perhaps this was a 
result of the drought years which forced 
it to live for a time on the strength of 
its reserve root stocks deep underground, 
which, when moisture conditions became 
more favorable, permitted the plant to 
develop and multiply along the surface. 

Mr. Farnalls had an interesting com¬ 
ment on the subject of co-operation in 
rural districts which might possibly be 
applicable more or less in other districts. 
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He pointed out that before World War 1 
farmers in the vicinity of Halkirk or 
ganized a co-operative elevator, whicl 
was successful and made some mone; 
for them. It was so successful tha 
somebody else wanted to buy it, and i 
was sold. Having done well with 'th 
elevator, it was decided to organize i 
co-operative store, but eventually th 
store was lost through bad manage 
ment. All of which means that when 
farmers have a co-operative organiza 
tion that is doing well, they will be wisi 
to remember that selling the-business i 
not the same thing at all as selling i 
private business; and co-operative prop 
erty is only valuable to the extent it 
used for the purpose of co-operatio: 
This experience at Halkirk would als 
seem to indicate that making a succes 
of one kind of co-operation does no 
mean success in another. 

Mr. Farnalls had an interesting h 
water system in his house which is a 
too unusual on western farms. The stov 
in the kitchen was equipped with 
water front from which hot water i 
piped to a tank in the bathroom up 
stairs. A sink in the kitchen, and an 
other on the opposite side of the wa’ 
in the outer kitchen, were also pro 
vided with hot water taps, and it seeme 
to me that this second sink in the out 
side kitchen was a particularly goo- 
idea. It not only provided a place fo 
the men to wash, where they could kee; 
out of the way of the women folk bus; 
in the kitchen, but it saved many step 
in the summertime, or on any occasioi 
when the outer kitchen might have bee) 
ued for washing and other householi 
work. A wind charger was also in opera 
tion, and while not used to operate an; 
heating equipment, it operated th 
washing machine. 

Mr. Farnalls has been interested ii 
growing fruit for many years, althougl 
the shortage of labor under preseh 
conditions has reduced the amount o 
time that can be spent on orchard an< 
garden. The first fruit trees were plantei 
in 1907, and the variety Tony, of whicl 
two trees are left, has always bom i 
large crop. Transcendent has bori 
regularly since 1923, with th 
’ exception of one year. Sap 

and Opata generally kil 
back, and Assini 
boine Plum has no 
Turn to page 35 


Top: Col. C. E. Ivens, veteran reeve and 
pioneer of the Good Roads Movement. 

Above: The six-foot Combine set to harvest 
sunflower seed on Elmer G. Langtry’s farm. 

Right: Pea-harvester guards on a six-foot 
combine. They did a good job for Allen 
McCallister. 
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Above: The Norton Court farmstead at Grenfell , Sask., where Gordon Love- 
ridge and his father before him have stayed with dairying and developed a 
sound farming proposition. Top, oval: Eighty-year-old A. J. Loveridge, who 
homesteaded in 1884, still helps out occasionally and is shown here with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Loveridge. f 
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For the Coming Year 

To all its readers The Country Guide 
extends its best wishes for a Happy and 
Victorious New Year. May it see the final 
triumph of the forces of peace and light 
over the powers of destruction and dark¬ 
ness. If that supreme achievement can 
be attained, though the cost may be 
grievous, 1944 will be indeed, for all 
humanity, a Happy and Epochal Year. 


Britain Needs the Bacon 

Britain wants Canadian bacon. She needs 
every pound that can be sent across the Atlantic. 
No bungling or muffing by the government alters 
that fact. If the bacon is not forthcoming in 
greater quantities than 450 million pounds a 
year, the British will have to cut their bacon 
ration from a measly four ounces a week to three 
ounces. Four ounces are not enough. Three 
ounces are not anywhere near enough. 

There are farmers in this country who don’t 
like growing hogs; who didn’t know very much 
about growing them a couple of years ago and 
who are not particularly skilful at growing them 
yet. Still they have felt that it was a duty for 
them to grow hogs. Many others who normally 
produce some hogs have stepped up their pro¬ 
duction to help meet the need. They all want the 
British people to be adequately fed. They, yes, 
and their women-folk too, have been willing to 
do what they could to keep that bacon ration up 
to at least four ounces. To them the same incen¬ 
tive still remains. Britain still needs Canadian 
bacon. She needs it to maintain a minimum of 
four ounces—a quarter of a pound—barely 
enough to cover the bottom of a frying pan— 
this little bit of bacon for an adult worker for 
one whole week—seven days. 

On behalf of Britain, Col. J. I. Llewellin, who 
has succeeded Lord Woolton as minister of food, 
has asked Canadian farmers to try to maintain 
the present bacon ration, which barely covers 
essential needs. There are farmers who will do 
their part in providing it. They will not let the 
British people down. The Canadian government 
has let them down and it has let the Canadian 
hog producer down. It cannot fully restore hog 
production in this country to its former level, 
but it can still do something to repair the 
damage it has wrought. If shipments to Britain 
fall below the needed 600 million pounds a year, 
the responsibility will rest squarely on the shoul¬ 
ders of the federal government. 


Hardwood Floors 

No matter what the outcome of the next 
federal election, the farmers are assured of a 
floor under prices. Premier Mackenzie King has 
given notice that legislation providing the floor 
will be introduced at the next session. Mr. 
Bracken, in his Lethbridge speech, included in 
his new charter for Canadian agriculture, a 
price floor for major export farm products, be¬ 
low which they would not be permitted to fall. 
The C.C.F. is less specific, but promises a parity 
policy for farm prices and machinery for mar¬ 
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keting agricultural produce through government 
boards with producer and consumer repre¬ 
sentation. 

In normal times the prices of Canada’s chief 
agricultural products are governed by the export 
market. This is true of wheat, hogs, cattle, dairy 
products and several minor commodities. There 
are two ways by which a price floor can be pro¬ 
vided. The first is by a subsidy from the federal 
treasury if export price levels fall below the 
floor. The other envisions an entirely new setup 
in the field of international marketing by which 
surpluses would move in international trade 
under special agreements as to price levels. 

Neither method could be instituted without 
difficulty. The first would be, in practice, a sys¬ 
tem of subsidized exports, which packs a lot of 
political dynamite on the home front, and a still 
greater load of T.N.T. on the international front. 
The greater hope seems to be in international 
agreements for the stabilization of exchange 
and the control of price levels. In the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Europe the nations are going to accumu¬ 
late a lot of experience in working together on 
this very matter. Out of that experience they 
may evolve plans for the international exchange 
of goods, including farm products, by which the 
farmers of surplus-producing countries would be 
saved from periodic depressions. If the world is 
to be free from want, there is little danger of 
serious surpluses of food piling up. The final 
market is the human stomach and countless 
millions of them have never known what it was 
to be adequately filled. 


Hang On To Your Victory Bonds 

Listen to this: 

Canada needs more promoters, men with 
energy, imagination and drive, to get new proj¬ 
ects under way, push out Canada’s frontiers, 
strengthen and enlarge our economic structure, 
create new employment. 

This country has had hundreds of promoters 
who have done just this vital job; provided new 
outlets for special funds, given the public a fair 
chance to risk money in honestly operated 
ventures. But right now, Canada, and partic¬ 
ularly Toronto, is infested with a gang of 
“crooked wheel,” “loaded dice” financial hooli¬ 
gans. War work has produced a new crop of 
people tragically inexperienced in speculation 
and investment. Accumulation of funds in 
Victory Bonds has created many fleeces to be 
shorn. High taxes and tax-free capital gains 
helped induce many citizens to fall for the 
highly developed technique of the stock 
racketeer. 

Day and night these high pressure experts are 
on the telephones near and far, spouting their 
carefully prepared sales talk, urging immediate 
action, promising easy profits, telling lies about 
the speculation they have to offer. Thousands 
of circulars, tip sheets, “confidential letters,” 
“inside market dope” letters and other material, 
designed to get names for racketeer sucker lists 
or to sell their stocks, go into the mails every 
day. . . . Squads of telephone sales specialists 
work at one brokerage address on one stock for 
a week or two; switch over to another boiler 
room at a different address to “turn the heat” on 
another stock. . . . Some of these mobsters have 
long records of unconscionable stock racketeer¬ 
ing extending over many years. Some have done 
business under two or three different aliases. 
Some are in Canada because the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission has made 
things too hot for them to continue to operate 
there.” 

The above quotations are not from some 
radical sheet, published by a group of Socialists 
or social reformers. They are from a front page 
editorial in The Financial Post of November 27. 
It says that control for sale of securities in On¬ 
tario ceased to function during the regimes of 
Premiers Hepburn and Conant. It was more 
effective under the Henry government, when the 
present premier of Ontario, Col. George Drew, 
was Ontario’s Securities Commissioner. The 
Financial Post calls on Mr. Drew to take the 
situation in hand. 

The conditions revealed by The Financial Post 
should put the people of this country on guard. 
Any man who tries to induce them to cash their 
Victory Bonds and invest the money in specula¬ 
tive ventures is a crook and a shyster. Honest 
brokers are not doing that kind of thing. But 
that is not all. If this country is to go through 


any purification process as a result of the war 
its economic system will have to be cleansed of 
the whole nefarious brood of fake promoters. 
And that goes for the high financiers who are 
always standing watchfully by, ready to recapi¬ 
talize prosperous concerns and fleece the public. 
The chief abuses of the capitalistic system, which 
is now under heavy shell fire in Canada, are in 
the realm of finance. In that segment of the 
national economy, not fewer controls but more of 
them are needed. 


Conscientious Land Grabbers 

A year ago last fall there was a flare-up of 
public indignation in the Portage la Prairie dis¬ 
trict over the purchase by a Hutterite colony of 
some of the best farms in the area, for sale be¬ 
cause the young men of the families were in 
uniform and those who were left could not carry 
on. A repetition of this state of affairs has oc¬ 
curred in southern Alberta, where several good 
ranches have been acquired by this sect under 
the same condition and for the same reason. The 
Hutterites, being conscientious objectors, are 
thriving under war conditions. Their manpower 
‘ is unimpaired by the war and they are able to 
pick up good farms and ranches coming on the 
market, and to man them. 

The Director of the Veterans Land Act is in the 
market for farm lands. It needs farms for re¬ 
turned soldiers, but is meeting competition from 
Hutterites and others whose conscientious ob¬ 
jections to bearing arms do not preclude them 
from taking advantage of war conditions to the 
disadvantage of young men who are doing their 
duty. 

Legislation passed at the last session of the 
Alberta legislature to prevent Hutterites and 
enemy aliens from acquiring more land during 
the war was disallowed by the federal govern¬ 
ment as ultra vires. The Alberta Association of 
Municipal Districts, at its convention in Novem¬ 
ber, vigorously protested against allowing such 
land transfers. The Lethbridge Board of Trade 
has made the constructive suggestion that if 
these sects have more manpower than can be / 
used on their present holdings, the surplus labor 
could be used in other projects, including help 
on farms whose young men are with the colors. 


Setting An Example 

There are some things about this British 
Empire concerning which the citizens thereof 
should occasionally remind themselves. Every 
one knows, of course, that the self-governing 
dominions are free and equal partners with 
Great Britain; that they have full control over 
their domestic and foreign affairs; that they 
have their own representatives at foreign 
capitals and that they entered the war entirely 
of their own volition. 

It is pretty well known that no part of the 
Empire pays a penny of taxes to Great Britain. 
But how many know that in 1940, with the war 
raging, parliament at Westminster provided that 
£11 million sterling, which had been loaned to the 
colonies, would be converted into a gift, and that 
right now £50 million, spread over ten years, is 
being paid to the colonies to develop their re¬ 
sources and improve their standards of living. 

British colonies buy only 25 per cent of their 
imports from Britain. Over half their trade is 
with foreign countries. They are perfectly free 
to trade where they will. Twice as much British 
capital is invested in Argentina, which is not in 
this war, as in all British colonies put together. 
In India there are less than 1,000 Europeans in 
the civil service and less than 500 Europeans in 
the police force. 

There have been mistakes and regrettable 
incidents in colonial administration, but, as 
Herbert Morrison, Socialist member of the 
Churchill government, pointed out not long ago, 
they have for the most part been mistakes of 
neglect and carelessness rather than of greed 
and cupidity. What the world is striving for is to 
put international relations on as harmonious a 
basis as that which now exists among the nations 
of the British Commonwealth. 




New Veterinary Director-General 
Appointed 

D R. A. E. CAMERON, who retired in 
March, 1943, as Veterinary Director- 
General for Canada, has been succeeded 
by Dr. Mark Barker, whose appoint¬ 
ment was announced December 21 by 
the Dominion Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Dr. Barker came West in 1900 from 
an Ontario farm and jointed the Royal 
North West Mounted Police. He later 
engaged for a time in ranching, and 
then attended the Ontario Veterinary 
College, from which he was graduated 
in 1907. After practising for a time in 
Calgary, he was appointed veterinary 
inspector in October, 1908, to the Meat 
Inspection Service (Edmonton) of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
In 1911 he was transferred to Saskatche¬ 
wan, and in 1920 was made District' 
Veterinary Inspector at Regina, where 
he was in charge of all the work of the 
Dominion Health of Animals Division 
in Saskatchewan. In 1939 Dr. Barker 
was moved to Ottawa as Chief Veterin¬ 
ary Inspector. Since March, 1943, he 
has been Acting Veterinary Director- 
General. It is also of importance to 
note that Dr. Barker is highly respected 
in both professional and private circles. 

Board Sets Year-Round Lamb Ceilings 

I N view of the disturbance among sheep 
men following the sharp drop in lamb 
prices September 1, 1943, the W.P.T.B. 
has devised what it believes to be a 
more simplified and uniform year- 
round lamb price structure in the hope 
of giving producers a greater measure 
of confidence in planning their produc¬ 
tion programs. The Board also believes 
the new policy will enable producers to 
obtain better prices for live lambs in 
September and December, when the 
demand is generally greater than the 
supply. 

Effective January 3, wholesale ceiling 
prices for spring lambs have been fixed 
at 34 cents per pound, carcass basis, for 
zone 6, which includes Toronto and 
southwestern Ontario. This price covers 
the period from January 3 to April 30, 
while from May 1 to ,June 30 the price 
in zone 6 will be 30 cents per pound. 
Corresponding ceilings for spring lambs 
in zone 10 (Manitoba) are 32 % and 28% 
cents per pound for the two periods; 
in zone 11 (Saskatchewan) 32% and 
28% cents per pound; and in zone 12 
(the main portion of Alberta), 32 and 
28 cents per pound. 

The year-round ceiling prices on 
dressed lamb will commence July 1, 
1944, with an over-all wholesale ceiling 
price of 26% cents per pound, carcass 
basis, in zone 6, with ceilings in other 
zones according to customary differ¬ 
entials between zones. This difference 
can be calculated from the spring lamb 
ceilings given above. 

Increase Production Per Male Worker 

D R. E. C. HOPE, head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Farm Management, Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, speaking re¬ 
cently before the American Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers 
in Chicago, pointed to a phenomenal 
increase in the production per male 
worker of Canadian farms since 1938-39. 
This increase, together with the in¬ 
creased physical volume of production, 
is shown in the accompanying charts. 
We quote what follows, from Dr. Hope: 

“Starting with an estimated figure of 
1,365,000 male farm workers in March, 
1939, this had dwindled to 1,020,000 by 
March, 1943. If we add the estimated 
natural male increase of 50,000 for this 
period it is apparent that Canadian 
agriculture has contributed about 400,- 
000 males to the armed forces and in¬ 
dustry, since the start of the war. 

“The physical volume of total agri¬ 
cultural production shows a steady up¬ 



Dr. Mark Barker, newly appointed Veterinary 
Director-General for Canada 


ward trend from 1920 to 1928, a slight 
decline during the eight year drought 
ending in 1937 and a recovery to the 
long-time trend by 1938-39. During the 
four years of war, agricultural produc¬ 
tion has risen rapidly in spite of the 
decline in the number of male agricul¬ 
tural workers. By 1943 the index of pro¬ 
duction stood at 32 per cent above the 
average of the two years 1938-39. 

“The estimated production for 1943 
is a little lower due to a decline in crop 
yields from the record levels of 1942. 
This rapid expansion in agricultural 
production, coinciding with the reduc¬ 
tion in male workers, has resulted in a 
phenomenal increase in production per 
male worker. Based on 1938-39=100 the 
production index per male worker was 
166 in 1942 and 163 in 1943.” 


New Egg Agreement With Britain 

I T was announced just before the New 
Year by the Special Products Board 
at Ottawa that a new agreement has 
been reached with the United Kingdom 
under which Britain will take all the 
eggs Canada can supply during 1944, 
without any stipulation of quantity. Last 
year Canada undertook to supply about 
62 million dozens, and the price varied 
from 34 to 37 cents per dozen for Grade 
A Large, Montreal. The quantity ship¬ 
ped during the year was less than 40 
million dozens. 

In 1944, prices will be established for 
the entire year and will be based on 
35% cents per dozen for Grade A Large, 
at Halifax, Quebec and Montreal. Tor¬ 
onto price will be 35 cents; Winnnipeg 
34%c; Regina 34c; Calgary and Edmon¬ 
ton 33%c; and Vancouver, 33 cents. The 
price for Grade A Medium eggs will be 
two cents below Grade A Large. Grade 
B will be five cents lower, and Grade A 
Pullet eggs, eight cents lower. 

Britain Wants One Cooked Breakfast 

W HEN Col. the Rt. Hon. John I. 

Llewellin, British Minister of Food, 
spoke to the Dominion-Provincial.Agri¬ 
cultural Conference at Ottawa in 
December, he said: 

“The one thing that gives us concern 
in the rationing is bacon—or hogs. I 
know how difficult it is to keep up hog 
production in Canada, but if we cannot 
get more than 450 million pounds next 
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The chart just above, prepared by Dr. E. C. Hope, shows the volume of Canadian agricultural 
production from 1920 to 1943, for crops and livestock separately. In the top chart Dr. Hope 
shows the average production per male agricultural worker, which, notwithstanding the drain 
of 400,000 men -from Canadian farms has risen surprisingly during the war years. 


year, then the ration will eventuall: 
have to be cut from four to three ounces 
I would like to appeal to you to mak< 
a full drive to help maintain the presen 
bacon ration of four ounces per persor 
per week.” 

His secretary, Mr. J. P. R. Maud, whc 
has been assisting with the Britisl 
Ministry of Food since the outbreak o: 
war, said on the same occasion: 

“Breakfast is the one meal in the daj 
which is rather unsatisfactory. Foi 
most of us it consists of tea, toast, witl 
little margerine to spread on the toast 
and less marmalade to spread on th< 
margerine. Then there is porridge 
which, because of the milk shortage, i: 
rather thick. Did we not have the fou: 
ounces bacon ration, it would be im¬ 
possible for us to have even the one 
cooked breakfast to which we look for¬ 
ward every week.” 

On the return of the British Ministei 
to England, he told a press conference 

“I hope, by going to Canada, I have 
saved my bacon. I got a different targei 
figure into their heads (600 millior 
pounds), and I hope they will meet it.’ 

It was while the British Minister was 
in Ottawa that the Hon. J. G. Gardinei 
first mentioned an objective of 60( 
million pounds for 1944. 

First Production Co-operative 

W HAT is probably the first associatior 
of farmers organized in westerr 
Canada to purchase, own and operate 
farm machinery and equipment on s 
co-operative basis, was recently incor¬ 
porated in Saskatchewan as the Round 
Hill Agricultural Production Co-opera¬ 
tive Association. 

Machinery bought by the Associatior 
will be used on the farms of all members 
and the individual farm member wit 
no longer find it necessary to own s 
full line of farm equipment. It is anti¬ 
cipated by B. N. Arnason, Co-operation 
and Markets Commissioner for' the Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agriculture 
that similar co-operatives will be formed 
in other parts of Saskatchewan. 

Saskatchewan Plans Production 

I MMEDIATELY following the Domin¬ 
ion-Provincial Agricultural Confer¬ 
ence at Ottawa in December, Saskatche¬ 
wan held a Provincial Conference under 
the chairmanship of Dr. F. H. Auld 
deputy minister of agriculture, at whic 
the problems of 1944 production wer 
thoroughly canvassed. A significant rec 
ommendation of the Provincial Confer 
ence was that a special branch be 
created to develop and maintain con¬ 
tacts between farmers in individual 
municipalities and all of the agencie 
in the Province having to do witl 
experimental, educational and adminis¬ 
trative work in agriculture. It was felt 
that some close form of co-ordination 
such as this would be necessary‘during 
the difficult postwar period, as well as 
during the war. 

Generally speaking, the Saskatchewan 
objectives for 1944 will be the same as 
in 1943. In some lines, such as oil crops, 
forage crops, potatoes, honey and poul¬ 
try, increases are desired if farmers 
can bring them about. The farm labor 
committee felt that if farm labor could 
be held at the 1943 level it would be 
possible to maintain the 1943 produc¬ 
tion level. The farm machinery and 
supplies committee thoroughly can¬ 
vassed the farm machinery situation 
and recommended that substantial in¬ 
creases in the number of swathers and 
pick-ups, as well as seeding attachments 
for one-way discs, be provided. The farm 
machinery committee also advised that 
the time was ripe for standardizing farm 
machinery by means of testing stations 
(and legislation if necessary), in order 
to protect farmers from the sale of 
machinery introduced without proper 
proof of suitability and need. 
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THE WORLD OF AGRICULTURE MOVES FORWARD 
with the MASSEY-HARRIS SELF-PROPELLED COMBINE 


# A new era in the development of modern design farm 
equipment has been ushered in by the Massey-Harris self- 
propelled combine. This revolutionary machine has opened 
up new possibilities for the post-war development of self- 
propelled machines that will offer greater advantages in the 
saving of time, labour and money. 

In the steady progress towards mastery of agricultural 
problems, good equipment has played an important part. The 
perfection of the Massey-Harris self-propelled 
combine is another forward step in the 
direction of easier and more profitable 
farming. 

• • • 

To take care of essential 
requirements the production 
of new farm machinery 
Hk for 1944 has been set at 
80% of 1940. If you 
need new machines 
place your order with 
your local Massey- 
Harris dealer who 
will help you fill 
out the "essen¬ 
tiality applica¬ 
tion” form 
necessary un¬ 
der the govern¬ 
ment ration¬ 
ing plan. 




MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 

Service /irm t4e (?<z*tcicticut 

TORONTO - MONTREAL - MONCTON - WINNIPEG - BRANDON - REGitiA - SASKATOON - SWIFT CURRENT - YORKTON - CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 









LIVESTOCK 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


EASY TO FOLLOW 


milk from each quarter into strip cup. In¬ 
spect for abnormal milk; if present, milk 
cow last. (Steps 3 and 4 induce rapid 
let-down of the milk.) 

5. Apply teat-cups immediately alter 
using Strip Cup. Hold and apply teat-cups 
properly so that no vacuum is lost and 
least amount of air is admitted. 

6. Teat-cups should be removed from cow 
at end of 3 to 4 minutes. Hand stripping 
should be employed chiefly for purposes of 
inspection, and should consist of only a 
few full hand squeezes from each quarter. 
Do not prolong hand stripping. Machine 
stripping can be done just before removing 
teat-cups by massaging each quarter briefly. 


1. Be regular —start the milking at the 
same time each milking. 

2. Have everything in readiness —avoid 
unnecessary noise, confusion or distraction 
of any kind in the barn at milking time. 
Study your milking routine to eliminate 
every unnecessary move. 

3. Preparation of the cow — Thoroughly 
wipe the udder of each cow, just before it 
is her turn to be milked, with a clean 
cloth which has been immersed in good 
warm water (130° F.) containing 250 parts 
per million of available chlorine. Follow 
immediately with Step 4. 

4. Use of the Strip Cup —Next, using a 
full hand squeeze, draw a few streams of 


Pure-bred Yorkshire sows in winter quarters at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Photo: Courtesy Animal Husbandry Division • 


A VERY timely opinion as to the 
possibility of producing hogs profit¬ 
ably under present costs has come from 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
just in time to be included in this issue. 

Sponsored by the department, it is the 
joint work and the considered opinion 
of Dean R. D. Sinclair, University of 
Alberta; H. E. Wilson Dominion experi¬ 
mental farm, Lacombe; and Peter 
Wyllie, sheep and swine specialist in the 
department of agriculture. 

Both Lacombe and the University had 
made estimates of production costs 
based on years of experience with hun¬ 
dreds of hogs annually at each insti¬ 
tution; and although there is variation 
in detail between the two estimates it is 
remarkable that they agree so closely 
in the total cost of production per pig, 
namely, $20.33 in the University esti¬ 
mate and $20.60 in the Lacombe esti¬ 
mate as the total cost of bringing a 
200-pound pig to market weight. Simi¬ 
larly, in the item of total feed costs, 
these two estimates agree very closely, 
the University estimate being $12.63 per 
pig and the Lacombe estimate being 
$13.60 per pig. The difference is only 
97 cents per pig as to feed costs. An¬ 
other difference is that the University 
estimate allows only $3.00 per pig for 
labor and the Lacombe allowance is 
$4.00 per pig. On the other hand, the 
University estimate for interest and 
depreciation on capital investment per 
pig is $2.59 as against $2.14 at Lacombe; 
and the University also allows $2.10 for 
incidentals as compared with 86 cents 
at Lacombe. On balance the total esti¬ 
mates differ only to the extent of 27 
cents on the total cost of bringing a 
pig to marketing age. 

The University estimate is based on a 
four-sow unit, yielding three litters 
each in two years, with seven market 
pigs in each litter. Both estimates are 
on the basis of 450 pounds of grain for 
each 100 pounds of gain. The Lagombe 
estimate was based on a six-sow unit. 

Prices used were Edmonton prices. In 
releasing the figures, the Alberta de¬ 
partment feels that “generous allow¬ 
ances have been made with respect to 
each and every item included” in order 
to “provided for adequate and efficient 
swine-producing units which are essen¬ 
tial if pigs are to be a permanent and 
profitable part of the farm enterprise.” 

It is further pointed out that “the pro¬ 
ducer should expect to market more 
than seven pigs per litter when rea¬ 
sonably good facilities are provided” 
and also that “on farms where help is 

Wintering the Brood Sow 

O N many western farms brood sows by five per cent of tankage, oats should 
are frequently brought through the make up about half of the meal ration, 
winter successfully in crude but effective Wherever skim milk or buttermilk is 
shelters constructed of straw and poles, available, it should be fed at the rate of 
After all, the chief requirements, prior one to two pounds of milk to each pound 
to farrowing, are plenty of room, an of meal fed, and later varying from 
abundance of clean, dry bedding, and three to six pounds per day. The actual 
freedom from drafts, together with amount of meal required will depend on 
plenty of exercise, fresh air and sun- the age, size and condition of the sow, 
shine. and the aim should be to bring her into 

W. W. Cram, of the Dominion experi- good condition, though not too fat, at 
mental farm, Indian Head, regards oats the time of farrowing. Bran is useful, 
as the safest single grain for brood sows, but not essential, until within a week or 
and believes that, along with ground ten days of farrowing,- when one pound 
wheat, ground barley or shorts, balanced per day, at least, should be given. 


not required . . (labor) . . should noi 
be counted as an expenditure but as £ 
‘farm labor income’.” 

In addition to these cost figures, th< 
Department has gone back through th< 
five years previous to 1943 and has cal¬ 
culated dressed hog prices and the car¬ 
load prices of No. 3 C.W. oats and bar¬ 
ley for the month of November in eacl 
year, for comparison with prices ruling 
in November, 1943. They find that, tak¬ 
ing 1938 as 100, hog prices have in¬ 
creased by 57 per cent, as comparec 
with an increase of 241 per cent in th< 
case of oats and 245 per cent in th( 
case of barley, when the equalizatior 
payments of 10 cents on oats and If 
cents on barley are included. It is notec 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


1. Use only De Laval 
Separator Oil and check lu¬ 
brication system as directed. 

2. Wash bowl and tin¬ 
ware immediately after each 
time separator is used. 

3. Keep sufficient discs 
in bowl for firm disc 
stack; turn bowl nut down 
firmly. 


Your De Laval Separator 
is one of your most impor¬ 
tant pieces of farm equip¬ 
ment. Designed for maxi¬ 
mum service, built by 
craftsmen, of the highest 
quality materials, it will 
serve you long and effi¬ 
ciently. Your observance 
of the three simple steps 
shown opposite will help it 
do so. 


Showing Cost of Producing Hogs and Nel 
Returns per Pig in 1938-1943 

COST OF PRODUCING Value Net 
A 200-LB. PIG Pis Retun 

Dressing Per 
Overhead Feed Total 75% Pig 

1938 $4.50 $ 3.63 $ 8.13 $15.11 $6.98 

1939 5.14 4.91 10.05 15.95 5.9C 

1940 5.78 5.41 11.19 14.87 3.68 

1941 6.42 7.68 14.10 19.92 5.82 

1942 7.06 8.14 15.20 22.85 7.65 

1943 7.70 12.63 20.33 23.78 3.45 


that these payments can be charged 
as a cost only when the farmer produces 
the oats and barley he is feeding. Also, 
as shown in the accompanying table, 
overhead costs have increased sub¬ 
stantially since 1938, the University 
estimate indicating an increase from 
$4.50 for this item in 1938 to $7.70 in 
1943. The table, therefore, shows plainly 
the fluctuations in hog profits since 
1938 and indicates that under the condi¬ 
tions outlined above, the combination 
of costs and present prices leaves a 
small margin of $3.45 per pig over and 
above costs. 

A matter of further interest, how¬ 
ever, is that if one averages the net 
profit per pig for the five years previous 
to 1943, it will be found to be $6.01, 
according to these figures. The differ¬ 
ence between this figure and the 1943 
figure of $3.45, is $2.56, which is the 
amount per pig by which present prices 
would have to be increased to make 
them as good as the 1938-42 average. 
Reducing this to a dressed basis, allow¬ 
ing a dressing percentage of 75 per 
cent, it would mean an increase in the 
dressed weight price, according to the 
Alberta figure, of $1.71 per 100 pounds 
dressed. 


The furs you shipto Dominion 
—Winnipeg command the 
full attention of keen, com¬ 
petitive fur buyers.. These 
buyers know their value and 
are ready and willing to pay 
the world’s top prices. 


DOMINION-WINNIPEG AUCTION SALES 

JANUARY 27th 

FFBRUARY 29th MARCH 23rd 

APRIL 19th MAY 3rd and 31st 

JUNE 28th AUGUST 17th 


SHIP YOUR FURS to 


Do not burn or destroy this publication. When you are through 
with it, give it to a salvage organization. It is needed for Victory. 
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Canada’s Guarantee 

450 MILLION POUNDS 

Canada will try to deliver 

600 MILLION POUNDS 

to help Britain maintain the present weekly ration of 4 oz. per 
person. 

To meet this need every pig possible will be needed and more 

sows should be bred now. 

In hog production the largest item of expense is feed cost. 

Practical trials on a wide scale show that under farm conditions and with 
good management a pig can be raised to 200 lbs. (150 lb. carcass) on an 
equivalent of 1000 lbs. of barley or wheat. This includes the sow’s feed; 

After making a liberal allowance for other costs, such as interest, deprecia¬ 
tion and labour, the net returns on grain fed to hogs under good manage¬ 
ment, should not be less than the amount shown below. 


B-l Hog 





Price 


Barley 

Feed Wheat 

at Farm 

per Bushel per 100 lbs. 

per bushel 

per 100 lbs. 

15C; 

74c; 

$1.54 

$0.91 

$1.51 

l6cs 

81c. 

$1.69 

$1.00 

$1.66 

17cs 

88a 

$1.83 

$1.09 

$1.81 

Quality premium 

or bonus on hogs 

not included 

in above! 


BREED SOWS FOR BRITAIN 


For further information consult your Provincial Debartment of Agriculture, 
Agricultural College, nearest Dominion Experimental Farm or Live Stock 
Office of the Dominion , Department of Agriculture. 
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winter so that they will increase ir 
weight, rather than merely hold theii 
own. When first changed over to indooi 
feeding in the late fall, the amount oi 
roughage and concentrates will be quite 
small, but these amounts should be in¬ 
creased gradually until from two tc 
three pounds of roughage per head per 
day is being fed, and up to one-and-one- 
half pounds of concentrates. 

Good quality legume hay, a little good 
com silage wherever it is available, or 
pea or bean hay are all good for sheep 
Sour or frozen silage should not be fed. 

Exercise during the winter is import¬ 
ant. Frequently this is provided by feed¬ 
ing the roughage outside on clean snow 
some distance from the shelter, If the 
ewes are to produce strong, virile lambs, 
they must not be pampered and winter 
conditions should approximate as closely 
as practicable the habit of the flock 
under outdoor conditions. 

Good feeding during the winter is also 
important from the standpoint of wool 
quality. Underfed sheep cannot produce 
wool of good quality, and the value of 
the wool is decreased by at least two 
cents per pound because of its short, 
weak fibre. Furthermore, self interest 
on the part of the grower demands that 
feeding during the winter months 
should be so managed as to prevent 
dirty wool filled with chaff and other 
foreign material. A rack, so designed 
that small bits of feed material may not 
lodge in the wool, should be used. A good 
deal can be done, by not passing or 
reaching feed over the back of the 
sheep. Litter from a loft should not be 
allowed to fall down in a pen where the 
sheep are. Also, it is not conducive to 
clean wool to permit sheep to feed from 
the side of the hay or straw rack or 
stack. 


On the home front the battle against inflation is 
now the most critical of all. 


The winning of this battle will contribute much 
to winning the war. 


It will contribute more than all else towards the 
solution of post-war problems. 


Feeding for Milk in Winter 

R OUGHAGE is the cheapest form of 
feed for dairy cattle. Calculated on 
the basis of milk production, one hun¬ 
dred pounds of digestible feed in hay can 
be produced for from one-half to two- 
thirds the cost of producing the same 
nutrients in the form of grains. This 
fact, along with the ability of the dairy 
cow to utilize large quantities of rough- 
age owing to the arrangement of her 
digestive system, makes roughage the 
basis of all dairy cattle rations. 

At the same time, cows producing 
milk can not be expected to produce 
profitably on roughage alone. It is 
particularly necessary to balance the 
deficiency, generally of protein, in 
roughage feeds, by grain and other con¬ 
centrates. Nowadays, with high protein 
concentrates remarkably scarce, more 
care than ever is required to properly 
plan rations. 

The first rule, however, is to feed 
plenty of good hay, and if possible, 
each milk cow should have 2% tons of 
good quality legume hay as a winter 
supply. Less, of course, will be required 
for younger stock. Such hay can be 
fairly well balanced with a grain ration 
containing 13 per cent of protein. If a 
good mixed hay is used, 15 per cent of 
protein will be required, whereas, if 
the roughage is entirely without legumes 
the grain and concentrate ration should 
contain 18 per cent of protein. 

Careless feeders of dairy cattle often 
make the mistake of feeding the same 
amount of grain or concentrate to each 
cow, regardless of the amount of milk 
produced. Generally speaking, cows pro¬ 
ducing high fat-content milk require 
more grain mixture for the same quan¬ 
tity of milk than breeds such as the 
Holstein, which produce, as a rule, milk 
containing lower butterfat content. Au¬ 
thorities of the University of Alberta, 
and the Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture, recommend feeding one pound 
of grain mixture for each 2% pounds of 
milk produced over fifteen pounds, while 
for Jerseys and Guernseys, whose milk 
may test 5 per cent or over, the amount 
of grain recommended is one pound of 
grain mixture for each two pounds of 
milk in excess of 10 pounds. 

Incidentally, the dairy cow is the best 
supporter of diversified farming. Her 
reliance for best performance on large 
quantities of roughage, including silage 
and root crops, where it is practical to 
grow them, places a strong emphasis 
on hay and pasture crops. These crops, 
in turn, are essential for measures of 
soil conservation, and the maintenance 
of soil fertility. 


The purpose of Price Control is to prevent infla- 

■ ‘j'.lV . 

tion. Its purpose is to protect and maintain a basic 
standard of living. 

A higher money income will not be of any ad¬ 
vantage if, because prices are going up, our 
money buys less and less. 

To win the battle against unemployment in the 
post-war period, we must first of all win the 
battle against inflation. 


Salaries and wages are a large element, often the 
largest element, in the cost of everything we buy. 

If the Price Ceiling breaks down, in the long run 
all stand to lose. 


We must hold the line against inflation to assure 
victory in war. 


We must hold the line to provide a solid founda¬ 
tion on which, after the war, to build a greater 
and a better Canada. 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


Ottawa, December 13, 1943 
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These sentinels of the prairies are the world*s assurance of food for 
starving peoples in war-ravaged countries . 


M anitoba Reviews Weed Control Program 


I N the last three years the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, in co¬ 
operation with Manitoba municipalities, 
has been carrying on a war against per¬ 
sistent perennials such as leafy spurge 
and other deep-rooted weeds. This work 
has been organized into 15 weed control 
units comprising 70 municipalities, and 
in the last three years, 20,000 patches of 
weeds discovered on 1,400 farms have 
been treated. The 20,000 patches, if com¬ 
bined, would have made an area of 850 
acres, and the cost, which involved the 
use of 276 tons of chemicals, was $63,000 
to the municipalities, and the total, with 
the government’s share added, made 
$75,000, or an average of slightly more 
than $50 per farm. 

H. E. Wood, Weeds Commissioner for 
Manitoba, speaking at a special meeting 
on weed control, called by the Hon. 
D. L. Campbell, Minister of agriculture, 
at the time of the convention of the 
Union of Manitoba Municipalities, and 
at which over fifty rural municipalities 
were present, said that the weed con¬ 
trol program had resulted in the locat¬ 
ing of more extensive and more numer- 
erous infestations than had ever been 
anticipated. 

Notwithstanding the success so far 
achieved, Mr. Wood felt that, regarding 
extensive infestations, major problems 
were still to be solved. These involved 
infestations of good land where inten¬ 
sive cultivation was required, and would 
likely involve 8,000 to 10,000 acres on 


perhaps 200 farms. Another 10,000 acres, 
mostly on light soil, would probably 
require mowing to prevent seed spread¬ 
ing, followed by seeding to some grass 
such as Crested wheat grass, and pas¬ 
turing with sheep, since the value of 
these lands would not justify control 
by cultivation. A disadvantage of control 
by cultivation lay in the probability of 
soil efosion developing if these light 
soils are worked. 

The cost of control by spraying, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Wood, runs to about $100 
per acre, if complete control is effected. 
Consequently, about one-half acre in 
one plot was felt to be the extreme limit 
for control by spraying. Unfortunately, 
extensive infestations generally grow on 
what Mr. Wood called “problem” farms, 
operated by problem farmers who could 
never reduce the infestation alone. 
Therefore, the solution would seem to lie 
through joint action by the municipality 
and the government, who could take 
action under Section 10A, of the Noxious 
Weeds Act. 

The Minister, at the concluding ses¬ 
sion, suggested that it would be profit¬ 
able to reclaim good land that had 
fallen victim to weeds, and he felt that 
after the war there should be a plan to 
take over infested fields so as to bring 
good land back into cultivation, or to 
develop poor lands for pasture purposes. 
He promised close co-operation with 
municipalities on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment, both during and after the war. 


Machinery Costs Must Be Kept Low 


O NE result of the war which will be of 
undoubted benefit in the manage¬ 
ment of small farms not economically 
suited for the maintenance of a full line 
of power implements and equipment, will 
be an increase in the co-operative 
ownership and operation of implements. 

In an area where grain crops are 
grown so universally and on such a 
scale as in prairie Canada, the amount 
which the interest, depreciation and 
cost of operation of farm implements 
and other equipment in the line of 
machinery, contributes to the total cost 
of production, is very substantial. The 
need for reducing the cost of produc¬ 
tion of our grain crops, a considerable 
quantity of which must necessarily be 
exported, will be greater than ever after 
the war. There is reason to hope that 
markets for Canadian grain will develop 
on a higher scale, and that Canadian 
grain will find an easier entry into world 
markets than was the case after policies 
of rigid control over imports were 
adopted in Europe during the ’20’s. 
Nevertheless, countries which must im¬ 
port grain will want to buy it where 
they can buy it cheapest, quality consid¬ 
ered; and Canadian farmers can, if they 
will, meet the competition of the world. 

Today, this, however, means a very 
careful consideration of all cost ele¬ 
ments. The production of agricultural 
products per man has been raised to a 
very high level on western Canadian 
farms during wartime, in spite of 
severe restrictions in the availability of 
new machinery. The war has also dem¬ 
onstrated, as never before, the labor- 
saving value of machinery, so the prob¬ 
lem before the grain farmer, or the 
mixed farmer growing a substantial 
proportion of grain crops, is to balance 


the advantages of power equipment, 
with the economy of their use. 

There is no doubt that western Can¬ 
ada has been prodigal and wasteful in 
machinery use and purchase. Some of 
this prodigality is more apparent than 
real, it is true, because new and 
better machines have very properly 
crowded the older ones into disuse. 
Nevertheless, when the cost of produc¬ 
ing western wheat and other grains is 
to be lowered in keeping with competi¬ 
tive conditions which will undoubtedly 
develop sooner or later after the war, 
farmers must keep a vigilant eye on the 
efficiency of each machine purchased. 
Machinery co-operatives now show signs 
of developing, one or more having 
already been organized in Saskatche¬ 
wan. Perhaps some time will be required 
before local co-operatives for the joint 
use and operation of implements can 
work out satisfatory methods or tech¬ 
nique, and before they can determine 
just what implements lend themselves 
to joint use, and which ones should 
be owned individually. These methods, 
however, can be developed for each dis¬ 
trict, or area. In other cases, commu¬ 
nities will content themselves with an 
increase in custom hiring and joint 
use by this or other methods, rather 
than joint ownership. 

The point is that machinery costs are 
necessarily high in a machinery age, 
in relation to total cost and total farm 
income. They must be kept to a mini¬ 
mum with a view to efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. The sooner, however, prairie 
farmers learn the lesson of co-operation 
in this, as well as other fields of farm 
operation, the more likely it will be that 
Canadian farm income can be kept at a 
reasonably high level after the war. 



He Will Make it 
Run Again 

But Remember—He is Short Handed 


M AYBE it’s old, obsolete, 
worn .. . and worst of all 
. ; . wasteful of time and 
labor. But until materials again are 
available for building enough new, 
modern machines you can count on 
your Case dealer to work wonders 
with old machines which normally 
should go to the junk yard. 

For all Case implements and 
machines, including Emerson, E-B, 
Grand Detour and Rock Island, he 
can furnish genuine factory parts 
for correct fit and first class per¬ 
formance. For others . . . such as 
makes not sold in your locality, or 

even “orphans”_he may be able 

to find serviceable repair parts. 

Either in his own repair depart¬ 
ment or in cooperation with spe¬ 
cialty shops he can get broken 
wheels welded, malleable iron 
castings brazed, worn parts built 
up, over or under-size bushings 
made, and many kinds of machine- 
shop work done. He can save time 
and money for you, steel and other 
precious materials for war needs. 
All his experience and ingenuity 
are dedicated to helping you as you 
do your part in the battle of food. 
All he asks is that you give him 


a chance. His skilled help . . . like 
yours ... is limited. He must make 
every minute count. He will do his 
best to take care of you in rush- 
season emergencies, but overhaul 
jobs and other routine repair work 
must be done ahead of time. Re¬ 
newal parts should be ordered 
weeks or months early, if possible. 

Farmers Don't Hoard 

Not how many repair parts they 
can get, but rather how few they 
can get along with, has always been 
the policy of farmers. Because every 
part a farmer buys is really needed, 
this company . . . and other farm 
machinery builders, too . . . will 
make every effort to provide plenty 
of renewal parts. But materials are 
difficult to secure, due to war lim¬ 
itations, and can be spared only for 
parts which are known to be 
needed. By arranging early for re¬ 
pairs you will help yourself, your 
dealer, and your country. 

“Shortcuts in the Fight for Food” 
gives pointers on putting farm 
machines into shape and ways to 
get things done with limited man¬ 
power. Send today for your free 
copy. 


i—CASE_ 

^ IN THE WAR this company’s first duty and greatest contribution is 
to build all the farm machines allowed under war restrictions, and 
to provide renewal parts for old machines. In addition every Case 
plant produces war materiel such as shells, gun mounts, pontoons, bombs, 
and complete wings for bombers. Besides your first duty of growing every 
possible pound of food you can speed the war and hasten the peace by 
putting every possible dollar into war bonds, and by turning in every 
possible pound of scrap. 


J. I. CASE CO., Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 
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utors with fertilizer containing no more 
than 73 per cent of the amount of 
potash supplied to them in 1943. This 
rationing of potash will not affect the 
total tonnage of fertilizers available. 
Mr. Peart states that most mixed fer¬ 
tilizers have been reduced by two per 
cent of their potash content, which will 
still leave sufficient potash to give 
satisfactory results in nearly all cases. 

Seeding Forage Crops 

C RESTED wheat grass, brome, alfalfa 
and sweet clover are the forage crops 
most extensively used in southwestern 
Manitoba and central and southern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. For their 
success it is important that a good stand 
be obtained, and this is often difficult 
owing to the fact that forage crop seeds 
are small and must, therefore, be shal¬ 
lowly seeded. This shallow seeding, in 
turn, means that under prairie condi¬ 
tions, where the top soil is mostly dry, 
seeding methods for such crops as the 
above must be devised to take advantage 
of any season of the year when surface 
moisture is likely to be present to assist 
germination. 

At the Dominion experimental station, 
Scott, Sask., a project has been under 
way for eight years in which seedings of 
these crops are made, not only on both 
summerfallow and stubble, and with and 
without a nurse crop, but in early 
mid-season and late fall and spring. 
Also, seedings are made on soil that is 
loose, and on soil that is packed before 
or after seeding. 

Eight years of work indicated that for 
the soil and climatic conditions of the 
Scott area, the best stands resulted from 
seeding directly into stubble without 
any previous cultivation. Early October 
and late spring seedings have been un¬ 
satisfactory for Crested wheat grass and 
brome, which did best after early or 
late fall, or early spring seeding. Sweet 
clover is best if seeded early in the 
spring, and in every case the best results 
are secured when harrowing and pack¬ 
ing is done before the grasses are seeded. 
The reason for this seems to be that a 
firm seed bed is provided and too deep 
seeding is prevented. 

The best stands for all grasses were 
secured from seeding either directly into 
the stubble, or on plowed stubble well 
packed. For alfalfa, late fall or early 
spring seeding has given best results. 

Respiration of Stored Grain 

ALL living plants or animals respire 
** —in the case of human beings we 
call it breathing. When the breathing 
of plant organisms goes on in the pres¬ 
ence of air, the process is somewhat 
similar to combustion in which oxygen 
is involved, since, in the process of 
respiration of plants, oxygen is com¬ 
bined with the plant food materials so 
that, in the process, heat is given off 
and carbon dioxide and water result. 
Thus the heating of grain in storage is 
the result of the respiratory process. 

Because stored grain is, as a rule, 
living material (it will germinate and 
grow), this respiration, producing both 
heat and moisture, is not only a charac¬ 
teristic of the stored grain, but the 
same process also goes on with bacteria, 
moulds, etc., which may be associated 
with the grain in storage. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that stored grain 
is a good insulating material because 
it is a relatively poor conductor of heat. 
Grain that has a moisture content of 
from 12.5 to 14.5 per cent of moisture, 
is about equal to ordinary sawdust as 
an insulation material, 

Dr. W. F. Geddes, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, points out that 
when respiration occurs fast enough to 
produce heat more quickly than it can 
be got rid of, the temperature of the 
grain rises and heat damage may result. 
The more moisture there is in the stored 
grain, the more rapidly carbon dioxide 
is produced and consequently the more 
likely grain is to heat and become 
damaged. Other factors, such as the 
presence of cracked, shrivelled and im¬ 
mature kernels lead to an increase of 
respiration and therefore an increase in 
damage resulting from heating; likewise 
foreign material or sprouted, frosted 
or grain that has already been damaged 
by heat. The insects common to stored 
grain do not, as a rule breed actively at 
temperatures below 70 degrees Fahr., or 
in grain containing 9 per cent or less of 
moisture. 


Plan To Save Available Moisture 

P RAIRIE farmers will need to exercise 
their very best judgment this spring 
and summer unless moisture conditions 
in early spring are much more favorable 
than it now seems likely they will be. 
Reserve moisture supply in the soil of 
the prairies is very low, and in some 
parts of the wheat area, especially in the 
area that was dry in 1943, only about 
half as much moisture is present in the 
top six feet of soil as was available from 
the fall of 1942. Not many fallows in this 
area are in fact wetted down to a depth 
of three feet, whereas ample moisture to 
a depth of six feet is necessary if a full 
crop is to be confidently expected. The 
consequence of this will be that, unless 
ample rains occur by the early part of 
June, the effects on fallow fields will be 
serious. 

The moisture situation, however, in¬ 
dicates the advisability not only of hold¬ 
ing as much land in fallow as possible, 
but of beginning fallow cultivation as 
early in the spring as the land can be 
worked, in order to prevent weed growth. 
Good summerfallows prove their value 
in a dry season which follows another 
dry season. 


Dairymen, poultrymen and hog raisers are obtain¬ 
ing phenomenal results with Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 
Because it is rich in the essential reproductive 
factors, Rex Oil helps prevent abortion, reduces 
calf losses, overcomes shy breeding and other non- 
organic livestock breeding troubles . . . increases 
hatchability of eggs, lowers mortality of chicks and 
brings poultry into earlier production ... increases 
litter average of hogs and makes them ready for 
market weeks earlier. 

VIOBIN (Canada) LIMITED 637 Craig St. W., Montreal 
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FARM - FOR SALE 


Well located Stock Farm, near Moosomin, Saskatchewan. 
Will accommodate large herd of cattle. 4 1 /, sections of land. 
Excellent buildings. Good fencing. Plenty of water from river 
which runs 2 y 2 miles through the property. 830 acres of 
cultivated land, 300 acres of summerfallow, in good state of 
cultivation. 565 acres of Brome and Crested wheat grass. 
Prefer to sell as one entity but farm lends itself to breaking 
into at least 3 farms. For further particulars apply to: 


Clean Grain for Seed Early 

E VERY successful farmer realizes that 
the best time to clean seed for spring 
sowing is during the winter months. In 
the first place, there is more time on 
nearly all farms before the winter is too 
far advanced, and the consequence of 
timely seed cleaning are that a better 
job is usually made of it. 

This year there is a shortage of good 
seed grown in eastern Canada, and the 
man who has his seed grain cleaned, 
sacked, and weighed, will be in a much 
more satisfactory position to take ad¬ 
vantage of any market that develops. 
It stands to reason that seed prepared 
for sowing, should be Stored in a mouse- 
proof room or granary. According to 
seed authorities, a satisfactory job can 
be done at home with a farm fanning 
mill, notwithstanding that a large power 
unit, if one is conveniently available, 
can do a better job. Much labor and 
handling is, of course, saved if seed can 
be elevated after cleaning to an over¬ 
head bin, so that it can be dropped by 
gravity for a second and third cleaning. 

It is important in arranging a com¬ 
bination of sieves, that the top, or 
scalping sieve, should be barely large 
enough to let the grain through, in order 
that all the larger material can be 
separated at once. Different kinds of 
grain, and even different seasons, will 
more or less regulate the size of the 
grading screen necessary to do a good 
job. Persons who are not confident of 
their own ability to arrange the screens 
without assistance, or a considerable 
amount of time spent in experimenting 
at home, would do well to consult their 
nearest experimental station. The au¬ 
thorities there will be familiar with the 
type of grain resulting from the 1943 
crop in the district and will in most 
cases probably save the enquirer a con¬ 
siderable amount of time, which is more 
than ever valuable in these days. 

Farmers who have oats and barley 
suitable for seed and have these grains 
in quantities which will enable them 
to ship carloads, may obtain special 
permits from the Canadian Wheat 
Board to enable them to ship these 
carloads for the purpose of having 
it cleaned to seed grade. Once a delivery 
permit is received, and the grain is 
ready for shipment, application must be 
made to the Traffic Department of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for a car in 
which to move the grain. This arrange¬ 
ment makes it possible to move grain 
for seed or to have large quantities of 
grain cleaned for seed in those areas 
where oats in particular were frosted, 
and frost-free seed must be moved 
around. 


GEORGE H. JONES - - 174 LOMBARD STREET 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 


BREEDER 


Is this what happens to the 
feed YOU buy? 


VITAFEED CONCENTRATES LIMITED 


21 King St. E • Toronto 

Sole agents for Quebec Province - Vio-Bin (Canada) Limited, 637 Craig St. W., Montreal 

/ “Vidova” is guaranteed by Charles E. Frosst & Co. to 1 
j contain 240,000 A.O.A.C. units of Vitamin “D” per gram, f 


Potash Now Rationed 

r [E Fertilizer Administrator at Ot¬ 
tawa, G. S. Peart, has given notice 
that the supply of potash available for 
fertilizer in 1944 will be only about 80 
per cent of the quantity used in 1943. 
On the other hand, the demand for fer¬ 
tilizer containing potash is expected to 
increase. This has necessitated rationing 
of this fertilizer element. 

Fertilizer manufacturers have been 
notified to supply all of their distrib¬ 


Always make sure your mall is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay in rilling your order. 
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bution of available feeds and feedstuffs. 
eastern Canada experienced one of the 
most disastrous years in eastern Cana¬ 
dian history. The Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture for New Brunswick, Hon. A. C. 

Taylor, pointed out that in his province 
thousands of tons of hay were never 
cut, thousands of bushels of grain were 
lost, only 25 per cent of the fall plowing 
had been completed by the first week in 
December, and a portion of the large 
potato crop of the Province was never 
harvested. Conditions in other eastern 
provinces were similarly affected, as a 
result of which a great deal of assistance 
in one way or another has had to be 
provided by the Dominion Government, 
through the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, to facilitate the movement of 
grain from western Canada, and the 
distribution of feed materials. In addi¬ 
tion, there is a great demand for mill- 
feeds, in spite of the fact that the 1942- 
43 production was 216,000 tons in excess 
of the five-year average, 1936-40; and 
in spite of the fact, also, that export 
of millfeeds has been reduced from 
about 50 per cent to 5 per cent of total 
production. High protein feeds such as 
oil cake (linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 
etc.) are not only scarce in Canada, but 
they are even scarcer in the United 
States; and while Canada, through the 
Combined Pood Board at Washington, 
is receiving a fair share of all supplies 
that can be imported, these fall far 
short of the demand. 

As a result of the various steps taken 
by the federal government in co-opera¬ 
tion with the provinces, the gross acre¬ 
age increase in coarse grains and flax¬ 
seed produced in western Canada, have 
reached a combined total of 19,800 thou¬ 
sand acres for the three years, and 
bonuses amounting to nearly 42 million 
dollars have been paid to farmers. Fer¬ 
tilizer assistance amounting to $1,725.- 
676 has been provided on 400,000 tons 
of fertilizer. Freight assistance from 
October, 1941, to October, 1943, am¬ 
ounted to $21,500,000; and by this 
means the six provinces received west¬ 
ern prairie grain during 1941-42, 
amounting to 46 per cent of their pro¬ 
duction, and in 1942-43, to 53 per cent. 

In these various ways, therefore, as 
pointed out by A. M. Shaw, chairman 
of the Agriculture Supplies Board, and 
Chairman of the Conference, a total of 
nearly 67 million dollars has been pro¬ 
vided by means of bonus, subsidy, and 
subvention payments, from 1940, to 
October, 1943. 

Supplies of feed grain in Canada for 
the year 1943-44 are estimated to be at 
least 50 per cent higher than for the 
year 1941-42, and only slightly less than 
for the year 1942-43, notwithstanding 
that there will be 1,500,000 more grain¬ 
consuming animal units in Canada, and 
about 700,000 tons less feed grain. 

Mr. Gardiner rightly characterized 
hogs as the most contentious subject the 
Conference had to deal with. In finally 
setting the objective for 1944 at 600 
million pounds for Britain, all the 
known factors were taken into account, 
not the least of which was the feeling 
that in view of the changes in the price 
relationship between hogs and grain, 
some more appreciable increase in price 
was widely held to be advisable, if not 
essential. The Minister believed that a 
contract could be negotiated covering for 
three or four years, instead of two, and 
that these would provide much needed 
stability to hog production. He urged, 
and most of those present at the con¬ 
ference agreed, that many hog pro¬ 
ducers throughout the country would 
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increased consumption, that no partic¬ 
ular attempt has been made to justify it. 


T HIS year, more than ever before, 
Canadian Agriculture is faced with a 
serious problem relating to the distri- 


T HE wheat acreage objective involved 
a considerable amount of discussion, 
but most of those present realized early 
in the discussion the advisability of 
leaving it at the low level of 1942-43, 
namely, 17,500,000 acres. Determining 
factors were: that moisture supply in 
western Canada is at a low level; that 
the carryover of 602 million bushels is 
sufficient to meet any demands that 
may come within the next two years, 
and that the higher wheat acreage may 
be more beneficial in the over-all feed 
picture if seeded in 1945, than in 1944. 
Also, the demand for coarse grains, in 
order to maintain production of meat 
and meat products, dairy products and 
poultry, is urgent at the present time, 
and there is a real need for increase 
in the acreage of oats and barley, and 
of flaxseed; the latter for industrial as 
well as feed purposes. An increase of 
6 per cent in the over-all Canadian 
oat acreage is the objective for this year, 
and 1 per cent in the case of barley. 
Such crops as corn, for husking, and 
mixed grains which are more or less 
localized, also called for increases, but 
mostly in eastern Canada. 

Although the Conference decided to 
ask for increases of 146 per cent in the 
case of rape seed, 72 per cent of sun¬ 
flower seed, 9 per cent of soybeans, 
10 per cent of dried beans, and 15 per 
cent of dried peas, these figures were 
arrived at more on the basis of possi¬ 
bility than of need, because the need 
for all of them is very great. The same 
applies to butter, which promises a 
slight decrease, even under the most 
optimistic estimates, and to cheese as 
well. All of these products are in strong 
demand and it is safe to say that the 
utmost the Canadian farmer can do 
will not be too much. Similarly, a fur¬ 
ther 10 per cent increase in egg produc¬ 
tion, and 11 per cent in poultry, is asked 
for. 

It may well be that the year 1944 
will prove to be the climax of the Cana¬ 
dian farmer’s war production effort, 
just as it may prove the climax of the 
efforts of the United Nations on the 
battlefronts of the world. Since the first 
year of the war the urgency that has 
developed for ships, guns, tanks, men 
and food, has gradually shifted to em¬ 
phasis on food. Beginning with Pearl 
Harbor, the United States initiated a 
tremendous program of food production 
which tended to overreach possibilities. 
Co-operation between the United Na¬ 
tions is gradually perfecting the alloca¬ 
tion of effort in all types of war produc¬ 
tion, to those groups or peoples best 
able to achieve the necessary result. 
Once more, then, Canadian farmers are 
called on for a further tremendous 
effort. In 1944, as in other years of the 
war, general emphasis must be placed 
on hog production and on the produc¬ 
tion of dairy and poultry products. As 
to the result which will flow from the 
setting of the 1944 agricultural objec¬ 
tives “only the event can tell us in its 
hour.” 
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It’s a long, long time ’til pasture 
time and the strain begins to tell in 
the cow barn. 

On the basis of our own experi¬ 
ence on the Research Farm, we sug¬ 
gest that you try Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic to help forestall a seasonal 
lag in milk production. Our Re¬ 
search Farm cows getting Stock 
Tonic give as much as 10 pounds 
more milk for every 40 pounds of 
grain consumed. 

Stock Tonic is of twofold impor¬ 
tance to the herd: First, it supplies 
tonics and conditioners that stimu¬ 
late appetite and aid digestion. Sec¬ 
ond, it is a reliable source of highly 
stable vitamin D. 

Milk is a vital food to a people 
at war—produce all you can. We 
believe Stock Tonic will help you 
produce it at a profit—see your Dr. 
Hess Dealer. 
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Is Your Horse LAME ? 
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if out of stock, order direct so as to begin use without 
delay. Write for Free Booklet. TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
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Examine Vegetables in Storage 

I T would be a good plan for those who 
have vegetables stored from the farm 
garden for winter use, to examine the 
potatoes, carrots and other vegetables 
in the root house or cellar for traces of 
soft rot. One form of this soft rot may 
be evidenced in potatoes that were 
affected with late blight in summer. 
There are various forms of these rots, 
but they are all definitely sources of 
further infections if the individual tub¬ 
ers or vegetables carrying them are 
allowed to remain in contact with sound 
specimens. 

Potatoes intended for seed should now 
be stored at from 38 to 40 degrees Fahr., 
and if the tubers are sound and free 
from disease, they will keep under these 
conditions for several months without 
spoiling from rots or mildew. Potatoes 
which have been stored at low tempera¬ 
tures will sweat when the temperature 
is raised, and this means that careful 
ventilation must be given. Fairly high 
humidity in the atmosphere of the stor¬ 
age room is desirable, and this is the 
principal reason why dirt floors are 
preferable. As long as plenty of moisture 
is kept in the air some changes in the 
actual day to day humidity do not ap¬ 
pear to be harmful. Ventilation is im¬ 
portant because the amount of moisture 
which tubers give off in storage depends 
upon their temperature. The activity 
in the potato organism increases as the 
temperature increases, and oxygen re¬ 
quirements are therefore greater. Venti¬ 
lation not only supplies air, but with it 
the necessary oxygen and it also regu¬ 
lates the temperature and humidity. 


Our Fruit Survey Questionnaire 

T HERE were sent out in November 
from the office of The Country Guide, 
about six thousand letters and question¬ 
naires to all persons on the prairie 
provinces of whom we had any record 
as having been growers of fruit, whe¬ 
ther tree fruits or small fruits. Our hope 
is to supplement the returns from a 
similar questionnaire sent out last Feb¬ 
ruary, and to accumulate the personal 
experiences of as many hundreds of 
growers as possible, with a view to 
tabulating, examining, and eventually 
interpreting these basic horticultural 
data. 

As mentioned on this page previously, 
we feel that we have the co-operation 
of the horticultural authorities at our 
prairie institutions, to whom the in¬ 
formation secured will be made avail¬ 
able, and who will be materially assisted 
in their efforts to recommend suitable 
fruit varieties for all parts of the prairie 
provinces. 

We appreciate the time and interest 
offered by the hundreds who have re¬ 
plied, and urge all those who have not 
yet done so, to fill out and return this 
questionnaire to us no matter how few 
the number of trees or kinds of fruit 
they may have. We would especially 
request that each variety of fruit be 
given a separate column in the question¬ 
naire, and be reported on as fully and 
completely as possible. 


Rotate Garden Crops 

A NOTE from the New York state 
college of agriculture calls atten¬ 
tion to the desirability of a rotation of 
crops in the garden. By this is not 
meant merely dividing the garden into 
two parts, with each half devoted to 
growing crops one year and summer- 
fallow the next. Not nearly enough 
farm gardens are given the advan¬ 
tage of this wise practice in western 
Canada; but what is meant in this 
case is the planting of the garden 
crops in such a way as to avoid plant¬ 
ing certain crops immediately adjacent 
to other crops which may spread disease 
to them. 

It is pointed out, for example, that 
to avoid the spread of virus and fungus 
diseases, beans should not be planted 
next to peas and clover and the cucum¬ 
bers should be separated from the 
melons and squash. It is also advised 
that lima beans planted next to lilac 
bushes are apt to be attacked by 
mildew, while there is danger from 
other diseases if cucumbers and melons 
are grown next to soybeans or petunias. 
In some areas, nematodes cause dam¬ 
age to root crops and, in such cases, car¬ 
rots and celery should not be planted 
the following year on soil infected the 
previous year. 




Flowers in the garden not only add beauty and color but attract birds and butterflies as well. 

New Potato Varieties Needed 


By S. W. EDGECOMBE 

Associate Professor of Horticulture, University of Manitoba 


w 


HAT is wrong with my pota¬ 
toes?” asks the potato grower. 
“Why can’t I buy better 
potatoes at the store?” com¬ 
plains the housewife. A full discussion 
of both questions would require much 
more space than can be used in this 
article, but a few of the reasons may be 
sketched. 

Potato varieties that are grown on 
the prairies are ones that were devel¬ 
oped elsewhere in North America to 
meet the growing conditions of those 
regions. They were not developed for 
prairie conditions and as a result they 
are not sr .ed for western Canada. Even 
the newer varieties developed to meet 
special conditions in Ohio, New York 
or Nebraska are unlikely to be adapted 
to western Canada, simply oause 
they were selected specially for other 
conditions. 

Everyone on the prairies knows how 
wheat growing has expanded due to the 
introduction of new varieties developed 
in western Canada. This adaptation 
consists of early maturity, quality, and 
resistance to several kinds of diseases. 
Similarly, western Canada needs one, 
two or more new potato varieties which 
will have early maturity, good cooking 
quality, fine appearance, shallow eyes, 
resistance to prevalent diseases, cold 
and drought resistance and high-yield¬ 
ing ability. 

Potatoes possess the questionable 
honor of having a large number of 
serious diseases. These are of many 
types and have entirely different life 
histories. Some of them are caused by 
bacteria, others by fungi and viruses 
and still others by organisms inter¬ 
mediate in type between these classes 
of organisms. Some live in the soil, 
others are carried on the tuber surface, 
while others overwinter within the 
tuber. In one case (Bacterial Ring Rot) 
the disease organism may overwinter 
in the storage cellar on sacks, clothing 
or even on the baskets and storage walls. 

A potato grower may follow a control 
program successfully for one disease and 
unconsciously spread another type of 
disease that has a different life his¬ 
tory. An excellent example is Late 
Blight (Phythphora infestans) and the 
virus diseases. Late Blight may be con¬ 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux every 
seven to ten days during the growing 
season. Virus diseases cannot be con¬ 
trolled by spraying since the diseases 
are within the plant. Virus diseases are 
transferred from infected to healthy 
plants by insects which are controlled 
by sprays other than bordeaux. Once a 
virus disease gains entrance into a 
potato tuber, the tuber must be dis¬ 
carded since no way has been learned 
to kill the virus without destruction of 
the tuber. 

Therefore, virus disease control must 
be secured by the elimination of in¬ 
fected tubers. The Dominion Seed Po¬ 
tato Certification Service with regional 
offices at Edmonton and Winnipeg is 
engaged in the supervision of the pro¬ 
duction of seed potatoes as nearly free 
from virus diseases and other special 
diseases as is humanly possible. The 
method followed by the growers is to 
select apparently disease-free tubers, 


true to type for the variety, cut the 
tubers into four pieces, plant in units 
of four in the field, and carefully in¬ 
spect the units several times during the 
growing season. If any virus disease 
symptoms are noted in the foliage or 
stems then the entire unit is destroyed. 

The reader can see that certified seed 
potatoes are developed primarily so that 
they are almost one hundred per cent 
free from virus diseases. More certified 
seed could well be planted in the future 
with resulting larger yields of high 
quality tubers. 

A survey conducted in Manitoba in 
1943 of the potatoes being planted by 
growers revealed that only 47 per cent 
•of the samples were free from virus 
diseases. This is staggering because the 
poor samples that were planted were 
unable to produce maximum yields of 
high quality potatoes. 

f 

Manitoba Potato Breeding Program 

Fortunately, various agencies in the 
United States have been working for 
years on similar problems and have 
built up stocks of breeding material. 
These stocks carry resistance to certain 
virus diseases, late blight, ring rot, 
potato scab, drought and cold resistance, 
desirable shape, shallow eyes, good 
cooking and high-yielding ability. The 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture is 
financing potato breeding in co-opera¬ 
tion with the University of Manitoba. 
The first step has been to secure small 
lots of this promising material from 
Iowa, North Dakota, New York and the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Then these lots have been grown 
at the University Farm. 

The recognized method in the produc¬ 
tion of a new asexually propagated 
plant variety is to combine varieties in 
various ways that possess the desirable 
characters until a seedling is secured 
which possesses the characters to such 
a degree that it is superior to any 
recognized variety in one or more 
characters. 

Naturally, not every cross will be pro¬ 
ductive but the potato breeder must 
select the best possible combinations, 
make the crosses, grow the seedlings 


If they are not up to the ideal then they 
must be recombined or other combina¬ 
tions must be made. 

This procedure is an expensive one 
and is further complicated in that the 
potato is characterized by a high degree 
of pollen sterility. That is, the average 
potato variety seldom sets seeds. It is 
uncommon to find one seed ball in a 
hundred acre field of Irish Cobblers. 
Fortunately, some of the newer varie¬ 
ties and unnamed seedlings produce 
seed balls with ease. 

Crossing has been started at the uni¬ 
versity both in the field and in the 
greenhouse. More success has been 
secured in the greenhouse because low 
temperatures and high humidities can 
be maintained. The two thousand seed¬ 
lings grown so far have varied greatly 
in many characters. A few promising 
ones have been selected for further 
trial. They must be tested carefully. If 
they show any particular weakness they 
must not be released. 

Only a start has been made so far 
but this is the only way to secure varie¬ 
ties suitable for the prairies. Progress 
has been made elsewhere where they 
have produced varieties that are super¬ 
ior to the old varieties for their regions. 
In Manitoba the governmental author¬ 
ities realize that only through such a 
constructive breeding program can the 
two questions asked at the beginning 
of this article be fully answered. 


Questions 


Q. (Mrs. J. T., Barons, Alta.): What 
flowers or plants would be best suited 
to a location facing north? It receives 
very little sunshine, and it holds mois¬ 
ture well. 

A. Many of the shade-tolerant plants 
like moist conditions, hence should 
thrive with you. Among such are ferns, 
columbine, pansies, Roundleaf saxifrage, 
Tiger lily, herbaceous spireas, acontium, 
hemerocallis, Henry lily, bergamot, 
forget-me-not and violas. 

* * * 

Q. (Mrs. M. L. B., Belleau Brook, 
Sask.): I have crab, plum and cherry 
trees planted in 1939. They are now 
quite large but some have been badly 
cut by rabbits. They are still in their 
original row planted as grafted trees. 
Could I move these this spring as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground without 
cutting them back? If not, how should 
it be done? 

A. Transplant as early in spring as 
soil conditions permit. It will be neces¬ 
sary to cut back the tops more or less 
heavily. The aim is to restrict top of 
tree to balance the roots remaining. 
The roots will require some weeks after 
transplanting to develop new rootlets 
that will make a new plant pipe-line 
contact with the moisture that clings to 
soil particles. The less extensive the top, 
the sooner will new top growth com¬ 
mence thriftily. If rabbits have girdled 
completely the trunks, cut to below the 
girdle. Make the cutting somewhat on 
the slant for drainage. 

* * * 

Q. (Mrs. T. A., Manitou, Man.): Is 
it practical to grow Trailing arbutus in 
my garden? 

A. Trailing arbutus is native to south¬ 
eastern Manitoba. The native strain is 
fully hardy. However, there is little 
chance of it thriving in your garden, 
where the soil is high in lime content. 
Like blueberries and mountain laurel, 
this ornamental plant demands soil 


and select the most promising of these, that is rather intensely acid. 


Potato eyes cut for pot planting in the greenhouse at the University of Manitoba where a pro¬ 
gram of potato breeding is under way as described in the above article by Dr. S. W. Edgecombe. 
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These intrepid travellers have urgent business somewhere, probablyin the feed yard , 
and are wasting no time along the way. 


All-Time High Poultry Population 

Jk BOUT 37,500,000 dozen eggs were 
shipped to Great Britain during 
1943, an amount which was far 
short of the objective of 62 mil¬ 
lion dozens set at the close of 1942. The 
tremendous increase in the consumption 
of eggs in Canada during the past year, 
a condition that could not be accurately 
predicted in December, 1942, when the 
contracts were made, was the main rea¬ 
son for our failure to reach the objec¬ 
tive. In most cases poultry keepers have 
increased the size of their flocks to the 
full capacity of the available accom¬ 
modation. In spite of acute labor short¬ 
ages, the farm poultry flock is probably 
now receiving better care and better 
feeds than in the pre-war years, and it 
is safe to assume that egg production 
per bird has increased. 

Figures published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicate that Can¬ 
ada’s poultry population continued to 
show a marked upward trend in 1943. 
On June 1 of last year the numbers of 
hens and chickens on farms totalled 
almost 75 millions as compared with 
slightly more than 68 .millions on the 
same date in 1942, or an increase of over 
10 per cent. While the poultry popula¬ 
tion showed an increase in all provinces, 
the provinces of British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Saskatche¬ 
wan showed the greatest increases. The 
poultry population in the Dominion has 
now reached an all-time high. 

As this is written, no information is 
yet available on the 1944 contract with 
Great Britain for egg powder. W. A. 
Brown, Chief of the Poultry Marketing 
and Production Services, speaking at a 
meeting held in Calgary in October, in¬ 
dicated the probability that the new 
contract would be on a somewhat higher 
price level, in view of increased produc¬ 
tion costs, particularly feed grains. He 
also stated that Britain had recently 
agreed to purchase shell eggs from the 
Argentine; that the United States had 
been negotiating for the shipment of 
shell eggs; and that Canada may supply 
a part of her new contract in this form, 
and part in the form of egg powder. It 
was Mr. Brown’s opinion that poultry 
producers in Canada had responded 
magnificently to the requests made for 
increased production of both eggs and 
poultry meat. The industry has devel¬ 
oped rapidly since the outbreak of war 
and now occupies a position of import¬ 
ance in Canadian agriculture. 

The supplying of egg powder to Great 
Britain in place of shell eggs is proving 
an efficient means of shipping a nutri¬ 
tious food product in limited space dur¬ 
ing wartime. It is doubtful, however, 
if egg powder will replace shell eggs in 
the human diet to any appreciable 
extent, except for baking purposes after 
the war is over. Canadian eggs in both 
shell and powder form have been well 
received by British users. Maintaining 
a high quality of these products will be 
necessary in meeting the postwar com¬ 
petition that will most likely develop. 
Improved marketing facilities, partic¬ 
ularly the establishing of a large num¬ 
ber of grading stations, has permitted 
|eggs to be handled with a reduced loss 
in grade. 

Feathers Needed 

NEW ruling of the Wartime Prices 
^ Board requires poultry producers to 


preserve all feathers and down from 
chicken, turkeys, geese, and ducks, above 
25 pounds. The supplies of feathers and 
down for the manufacture of sleeping 
bags, pillows, etc., for the armed forces 
are such that it is necessary to save all 
possible supplies from Canadian sources. 
Poultry producers and others are pro 
hibited from destroying any supplies of 
such feathers and down over and above 
25 pounds. 

Dull Weather—More Colds 

T HE weather during the fall and early 
winter of 1943 was exceptionally 
mild in western Canada. While tem¬ 
peratures were unusually high, condi¬ 
tions were not altogether favorable for 
egg production. There was less sunshine 
than in most seasons and as a conse¬ 
quence the poultry house was dull and 
in some cases damp. Colds and other 
respiratory diseases were as prevalent, 
or more so, than when the weather is 
clear and cold. Fresh air and frequent 
changing of the straw litter on the 
floor to prevent dampness are important 
aids in keeping laying stock healthy. 
During mild weather increased precau¬ 
tions must also be taken to keep the 
house clean. Droppings should be re¬ 
moved at frequent intervals. If drop¬ 
pings boards are used, the droppings 
should be removed daily. There is little, 
if any, saving in labor in allowing them 
to accumulate and there is a disadvan¬ 
tage from the standpoint of disease. 

The first symptoms of colds are evi¬ 
denced by signs of general discomfort 
and irritation, causing the birds to 
shake their heads and claw at their 
beaks. Watering at the nostrils and the 
eyes is a further symptom. Birds that 
are not heavily infected will continue to 
eat and move about in a normal way. 
Those heavily infected are less active 
and remain apart from the remainder 
of the flock and show very little interest 
in food. The first step in curing colds in 
poultry should be a careful check of the 
house to determine the probable cause 
of the outbreak. Dampness, draughts, 
inadequate ventilation, and over-crowd¬ 
ing are all common causes. Affected 
birds should receive a mild physic of 
one-half to one pound of Epsom salts 
per 100 birds, the amount given depend¬ 
ing upon whether the birds have been 
accustomed to physics. Salts can best 
be given to birds in a wet mash, dis¬ 
solving first in warm water and adding 
the solution to meals until a suitable 
consistency is reached. Since numerous 
birds obtain their drink from one con¬ 
tainer, the drinking vessel is one means 
of spreading colds from one bird to an¬ 
other. Adding a few grains of potas¬ 
sium permanganate, sufficient to color 
the drinking water a deep purple will 
help to reduce the spread of infection. 

Where further aid is necessary to 
hasten' recovery, the birds may be 
treated individually with a ten per cent 
solution of argyrol. One drop is placed 
in each eye and a similar amount in 
each nostril. Such individual treatment 
requires time, but it has proved a de¬ 
pendable means of reducing infection 
in the air passages, and aids recovery. 
During an epidemic of colds the amount 
of cod liver oil or pilchardene oil that 
is being fed should be increased. It can 
be added to the wet or dry mash, allow¬ 
ing a dessert to a tablespoonful daily 
for each twelve birds. 



—easily, cheaply! 

The real secret of boosted egg 
production is feeding that’s 
balanced. Your feed should 
include needed proteins, vita¬ 
mins and minerals with your 
home-grown grains. You make 
up these food values perfectly 
by adding Swift’s “Laymore” 
Concentrate. “Laymore” is the 
product of years of scientific 
research and actual experience. 

Why cheaply? Compare cost 
with increased returns over a 
given period. You’ 1 ! see the eco¬ 
nomy of “Laymok ^! At mills 
and feed stores everywhere. 


FREE 

Book on feeding shows you 
the way to greatest returns! 
Packed with useful informa¬ 
tion on handling Poultry, 
Hogs, Dairy Cattle and other 
livestock. Ask your dealer or 
write Swift Canadian Co. 
Limited, Moncton, Toronto, 
St. Boniface, Moose Jaw or 
Edmonton. 



EGG PRODUCTION CAN BE STEPPED UP 


SWIFT’S LINE OF BALANCED FEEDS 
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Crop Account 

Livestock Account 

Value Farm Stool 
I Value of Crops 
Buildings and 
Equipment 
I Bills Payable 
I Bills Receivable 
J Crop & Fertilizer 
I Record 
I Livestock Service 
f Record 

1/ Eggs and Poultry i 
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/ Help 
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• At a time when it is more than 
ever necessary to keep an 
accurate record of your oper¬ 
ations, we believe this easy to 
use Account Book will be both 
practical and helpful. It was 
developed after many conversa¬ 
tions with practical farmer friends 
of Goodyear all over the country. 
Gives you a complete year- 
round record of your farm oper¬ 
ation. Helps you determine your 
most profitable crops. Keeps 
track of all expenses and over¬ 
head. The only cost to you for 
this book is 10c, to cover 
handling and mailing charges. 
Send for your copy, NOW! 


Farm Service,- 
Dept. 20 
Toronto 14, Ont. 
k &0 V Enclosed is TEN CENTS to 
cover cost of mailing 
Goodyear Farm Account 
Book to me. 


.0* Address . 

I Please mark whether English □ or French □ is wanted ) 


Portable Elevator and Several Gadgets 

Hints for the handyman during spare winter hours 


Out of the Way 

This is one way of hanging a cream 
separator handle out of the way. Take 
an ordinary hook and reshape it as 
shown. A stiff piece 
of wire will also do. ordinary 
Screw to the wall or HO °* 
window base and 
after the milk is 
separated slip The jjr If* y 


/ SEPARATOR 


CREAM / 
SEPARATOR CRANK. 


WALL OF HOUSE I l|||| 
OR WINDOW BASt 


SHARPEN AND 
DRAvv lb A 
Sharp point 


handle of the crank on the hook.—Paul 
Tremblay, St. Paul, Alberta. 

Valve Caps Are Important 

Valve caps on your auto tires are 
more than just dirt shields, in fact they 
are the only positive protection you 
have against air leaking out through the 
valves. The delicate “insides” are only 
check valves, whereas the valve caps 
will hold air pressures up to 260 pounds. 
Never drive without valve caps and 

don’t ruin them by tightening with a 
pair of pliers. 

Toggle for Kettle Lid 

The knobs are for- 
_ e ver coming off kettle 

< ® ) lids, generally due To 

rus t on the screws 

^ === =if =s I and nuts. A good plan 
kettle lid r & take out the old 

Screw , , , 

screw and nut and 

put an ordinary screw into the knob 

from beneath. Mine has served for 

about a year now with no sign of coming 
off.—Geo. Ray. 

Casters Stop Wall Scratching 

Scratching of a wall of a barn or shed 
caused by opening and closing a large 
sliding door, may be prevented by in¬ 
serting the shanks of a couple of bed 
casters into the door in such a way They 
will hold the door away from the wall. 
The casters will roll over the surface of 
the wood without marring it. 

A Trap That’s Always Set 

Use a pail or the bottom half of a 
square oil can. 

tAKINaPOWDER^CAN fche roun( j 

can well and roll it 
in crumbs, 
soa«. wheat or 

A. / seeds until it 

is well coat- 

X ed. i n the 

bottom put 
X X J f y few inches 

of water. 

The mice jump from the board to the 
can, which turns around and dumps 
them into the water.—Mrs. Velma 
Sanders, Balfour, B.C. 

Tractor Kink 

Does your tractor overheat? If so, 
the trouble may be caused by lime in 
the cooling system. The solution to the 
problem is to use soft water in the 
radiator. 


Shoes for Sawhorses 

When it’s necessary to use a 
sawhorse on a varnished floor 
scratching can be prevented by 
fitting the lower ends of the legs 
with inner tube “shoes.” Cut 
eight-inch lengths of an old inner 
tube, bend them over the ends 
of the legs and twist wires around 
the legs to hold the rubber in 
place. 

Improvised Storm Door 

Tacking a piece of linoleum on 
the outside of a screen door con¬ 
verts it into a practical storm 
door. If desired, you can let the 
screen stay on all winter because 
the linoleum will protect it from 
the weather. 


Cutter for Spreader Beater 

The diagram shows a handy device I 
made for cutting strings and straw when 
. they wrap around the beater of the 
manure spreader. 

I took a piece of 
brake rod from an old *- rod 

car. A handle about 
five inches long was *««««. N „ 

bent on one end, and a 

a shorter bend about ” 5H *'‘ > Po,NT 

one inch long on the other end. This 
short turn was drawn to a point and 
the upper part drawn to a sharp edge 
as shown. This part can easily be slipped 
under the wrapped material and a 
slight pull on the handle cuts it loose. 
—I.W.D. 

Keeping Ice Out of Trough 

Here is our plan to save chopping ice 
out of a watering trough. Lay one end 
on the well cover or other support so it 
is about an inch higher than the other 
end. Then bore a small hole through 
the lower end and provide a plug to 
close the hole. In very cold weather, re¬ 
move the plug and drain out the water 
into a pipe or tile as soon as the stock 
are through drinking, corking the hole 
again when it is needed the next time. 
—J.D. 

Sanitary Feed Box 

To make a feed 
box that is easy to 
clean, attach it to I; 
the manger with Jx ^Tf = ^ ====S |l * 
hinges as shown \\\. ■ IL 

instead of nailing 
it in place. It can 
be quickly cleaned -XXXSh 
by turning it over. — 

Paul Tremblay, St. Paul, Alberta. 




Clean : ng Thresher 

Make a tube 16 feet long out of sacks, 
one end just large enough to tie on the 
end of the blower and the other end 
about six inches in diameter. The small 
end has a loop of wire or a small rod 
extended for a handle. Turn the blower 
around over the thresher, tie on the large 
end of the tube and handle the other 
end so as to blow the thresher clean 
outside and in. This is the best by test 
method I ever sa w.—T. K. Kelsey, Gunn, 
Alberta. 


Portable Elevator 

This illustration shows the construc¬ 
tion of the portable elevator and grail 
bin on the farm of Allen McCallister, o: 
Portage la Prairie. It holds 300 bushel! 
and is powered by a 3- to 5-horse- 
power engine. It is mounted on an ole 
threshing machine running gear. I 
works well with the combine as it ha! 
considerable storage capacity. The ele¬ 
vator is of the bucket type and it makes 
short work of elevating the load of £ 
combine. Besides, it is readily mo vet 
from field to 
field or from 
place to 


place in the 


for conveni 


ence in serv 
ing the com 
hine. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY 


by UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


Keep Participation Certi¬ 
ficates Carefully 

Some time within the next few* 
months a very large amount of money 
is to be paid out by the Canadian Wheat 
Board as participation certificates issued 
in respect of wheat delivered to it from 
the crops of 1940, 1941 and 1942. All 
told these payments will probably 
amount to more than fifty million dol¬ 
lars. No statement has yet been made 
as to the value of different participation 
certificates. Undoubtedly, however the 
values will be different for different 
years and for different grades within the 
same year. 

The Wheat Board has not yet an¬ 
nounced how the payments are to be 
made. Quite probably holders will be 
asked to surrender participation certifi¬ 
cates. Consequently holders should get 
these documents together and keep 
them in a safe place so when the time 
comes they can be presented and pay¬ 
ment can be received without delay. 

No doubt many participation certifi¬ 
cates will have been mislaid. For a long 
time they were not regarded as valu¬ 
able and there was little expectation 
that payments would later be made 
against them. No doubt some procedure 
will be worked out to take care of lost 
certificates but probably in such cases 
there will be inevitable delay in making 
payments. 

It is just as important to keep safely 
participation certificates issued in re¬ 
spect of this year’s crop. There is good 
reason to expect that Wheat Board 
operations for the current year will 
produce a surplus to be distributed at 
some later date to farmers delivering 
wheat this year. Sales made to the 
United States this year are being ap¬ 
plied to this year’s deliveries and sales 
are being made at prices considerably 
higher than the basic initial price of 
$1.25 paid by the Wheat Board. The 
basic sale price was in December, as 
high as $1.41 cents and during 1944 may 
well go considerably higher. 


U.S. Suspends Duties 
on Feed Grain 

Towards the end of December the 
Congress of the United States passed 
an act to remove the duties on feed 
grain imported into that country, for 
a period of 90 days. From the stand¬ 
point of farmers in the United States 
the move was evidently designed to 
make feed grain both more plentiful 
and cheaper. From the standpoint of 
the Canadian farmer the move could be 
expected to result in higher returns for 
his grain, and also the development of 
a broader market. But, because the 
remission of duties is to apply only 
during a short period, and at a time 
when navigation on the Great Lakes 
is closed, and when rail transportation 
facilities are restricted, it is not certain 
what benefits may be felt by farmers 
either in the United States or in Can¬ 
ada. It is to be hoped that the move 
which has been made in which there is 
a very clear recognition of the need in 
the United States for Canadian feed 
grain, may result in some permanent 
measure of free trade in such grain. On 
the other hand there is danger that if 
results from the current move are dis¬ 
appointing, sentiment may develop 
against such a permanent change. 

Different circumstances apply to dif¬ 
ferent grains. The remission of duties 
on feed barley is a clear invitation to 
Canada to ship such grain into the 
United States. But at the present time 
the Canadian Wheat Board is not issu¬ 
ing permits to export feed barley, and 
only shipments of malting barley are 
being allowed. If feed barley shipments 
were permitted the Board would be able 
to collect large amounts in equalization 
fees, well above 40 cents per bushel. 
This might not mean any more money 
to western farmers, who are now being 
paid 15 cents a bushel on barley on 
equalization fee account, regardless of 


where the grain is ultimately shipped. 
It is improbable that the government 
will collect enough in equalization fees 
to offset such payments. Now that the 
United States has made a bid for Cana¬ 
dian feed barley by the remission of 
duties, there seems to be a possibility 
of criticism from that country if Canada 
fails to respond by permitting ship¬ 
ments. It may be difficult to make them 
understand that barley is being retained 
in Canada to make sure that there is a 
sufficient supply to take care of live¬ 
stock in the eastern provinces. 

The price of rye might have been 
expected to reflect the change in the 
duty situation, since the rye market in 
Canada is open, and theoretically 
should reflect increased demand from 
the United States. But actually the bulk 
of rye shipped across the border is not 
for feed, but is absorbed by millers and 
distillers. The benefit of the duty remis¬ 
sion would be felt on only a small 
quantity. In addition rye prices on the 
Winnipeg market are quoted on the 
basis of in store lakehead terminals, 
and shipments by vessel will not be 
possible during the period for which 
duties have been suspended. 

Shipments of oats to the United 
States are authorized at present, and 
the Wheat Board has lately been col¬ 
lecting equalization fees well over 30 
cents a bushel when permits are issued. 
It might be thought that the Wheat 
Boards could increase the price of such 
permits by eight cents a bushel, to allow 
for the fact that duties are not now 
imposed. But if it attempts to get the 
full benefit of the change for the bene¬ 
fit of Canada, it may be felt south of 
the line that efforts there to get more 
and cheaper oats by removing the duty 
are being frustrated by Canadian action. 
There are in store in bonded elevators 
in the United States considerable quan¬ 
tities of Canadian oats, the owners of 
which stand to make a profit from the 
remission of duty, if they already have 
export permits or can get them at the 
old price. As weeks pass, and as the time 
approaches when duties presumably 
will be reimposed, there is some danger 
that trade in oats may be hampered for 
a time, as purchasers will be uncertain 
whether or not they will be able to get 
the oats they buy across the border in 
time to escape the duty. 

Wheat presents a still more compli¬ 
cated problem. The only sales of Cana¬ 
dian wheat which can be made are by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, which when 
duties were removed had been asking 
prices based on $1.40 at the lakehead 
for No. 1 Northern although sales made 
were from wheat in store in eastern 
elevators and also in western country 
elevators. As soon as the duty came off 
the question arose as to whether or 
not the asking price would be increased 
by the amount of the former duty, 42 
cents per bushel. The Canadian asking 
price had been about 42 cents per 
bushel under the value of our wheat 
in the United States, based on open 
market prices there. But there were 
complications. Previously the only pur¬ 
chaser in the United States had been 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which as a government agency either 
did not have to pajr duty, or did not 
need to care about duty, which in any 
event would go to another branch of 
the Government. It was the C.C.C. 
which had arranged space in American 
vessels to carry large quantities of west¬ 
ern wheat to eastern lake ports in the 
United States, wheat which was ex¬ 
pected to be sold to them although 
sales had not yet been completed. Would 
it be proper to advance the asking price 
on such wheat. Then the C.C.C. had 
arranged with American railways for 
some thousands of cars to be sent into 
western Canada for wheat to be moved 
all rail to destinations in the United 
States. Could the price be advanced on 
wheat to be so shipped? If the C.C.C. 
should object to paying a higher price, 
could wheat to be shipped in such cars 
be offered to private dealers in the 
United States, who are now able to 


United Grain Growers Limited 
extends to all Shareholders and 
Customers of the Company 
Best Wishes for the New Year 


import wheat without paying duty pro¬ 
vided they can find transportation to 
move it? 

That there is danger of misunder¬ 
standing developing between the two 
countries in respect to these shipments 
was shown by an incident when the 
Bill to remove duties was still being 
discussed. An officer of the United 
States government made some reference 
to stocks of wheat which the Canadian 
Wheat Board had aboard American 
lake vessels in the East, and various 
newspapers and members of Congress 
suggested that the Wheat Board was 
delaying sales until after duties had 
been removed, in order to take advan¬ 
tage of the higher price. The chairman 
of the Wheat Board, Mr. Mclvor, had 
to issue a public statement to show 
that nothing of the kind had occurred, 
and his statement was accepted by the 
American official who had made the 
original reference. Nevertheless a cer¬ 
tain amount of harm, even although 
limited in extent had been done to 
friendly relations between the two 
countries by the opportunity which had 
been given for criticism in some quarters. 

Probably more wheat than all other 
grain combined will be moved into the 
United States during the period of duty 
free movement. As the time approaches 
for duties to be reimposed again, diffi¬ 
culties will develop in making sales, 
because buyers will not be certain if 
they can get their grain moved in time 
to escape duties. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that there are considerable quan¬ 
tities of wheat in western country ele¬ 
vators owned by United States agents 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It was before September 27, when the 
new Canadian wheat policy came into 
effect. The buyers, in order to make sure 
of their wheat, bought it in country 
elevators, and agreed to pay storage 
charges on it until shipped. Large quan¬ 
tities have been in store for four months 
or more, awaiting the opportunity for 
cars to be provided. 

The action of Congress in suspending 
duties on feed grain, is another striking 
proof of the need in the United States 
for such grain from Canada. It will be 
fortunate if the recognition of that 
fact leads to a permanent change in 
tariff policy of our neighbor to the 
south. The fact that duties have been 
suspended for so short a period, and 
at a time when transportation is so 
difficult, will prevent the full benefits 
of such development from being appar¬ 
ent. Nevertheless we must hope that the 
people of the United States will be 
pleased with the results of what they 
have done in this instance. 


Crown Wheat and 
Board Wheat 

The Canadian Wheat Board this year 
is handling two classes of wheat, Crown 
wheat and Board wheat. 

Board wheat is wheat delivered by 
producers during the current crop year. 
For that the Wheat Board pays an 
initial price based on $1.25 per bushel 
for No. 1 Northern in store at Lake- 
head Terminals and producers get par¬ 
ticipation certificates enabling them to 
share in any surplus realized. In dealing 
with such wheat the Canadian Wheat 
Board is agent for the producers, with 
the duty of selling their wheat to the 
best possible advantage. Such wheat 
cannot be sold in Canada, to Great 
Britain or to other countries to which 
wheat is being shipped at the expense 
of the Canadian government under the 
Mutual Aid plan. Needs of those coun¬ 


tries are being taken care of from Crown 
wheat. Board wheat however, can be 
sold to other countries. The most im¬ 
portant of these is the United States, 
to which very large sales are now being 
made. Such sales are made at fluctuat¬ 
ing prices in accordance with changes 
in market volumes, for there is still a 
fluctuating market in spite of the fact 
that the Winnipeg futures market no 
longer operates. 

Crown wheat is all western wheat 
which was in commercial positions as 
at September 27, 1943, whether at that 
time carried by the Wheat Board or by 
grain companies. It is, to use the words 
of the Order in Council in which the new 
Government policy is embodied, vested 
in His Majesty, and to be carried for 
account of His Majesty. In other words 
it is Government wheat, and in respect 
to it the Wheat Board is the agent of 
the Government, carrying out such in¬ 
structions as the Government gives it. 
For such wheat the Government is pay¬ 
ing the closing market price of Septem¬ 
ber 27 which for No. 1 Northern was 
$1.23% cents per bushel, basis in store 
lakehead terminals. The quantity taken 
over included Wheat Board stocks from 
the crops of 1940, 1941, and 1942. This 
sale to the Government created sur¬ 
pluses in the hands of the Wheat Board 
for the crops of those years, which are 
shortly to be distributed by the Board 
to holders of participation certificates. 
As from that date participation certifi¬ 
cate holders ceased to have any interest 
in the future disposition of such wheat 
and are not concerned whether the 
Government sells at a loss or at a profit, 
or gives the wheat away. 

When Crown wheat is disposed of 
quite a different price basis to that 
used for Board wheat applies. Under 
instructions from the Government 
actual sales are made on the basis of 
$1.25 per bushel and transactions are 
recorded on that basis when wheat, in¬ 
stead of being sold, is furnished to other 
countries under the Mutual Aid plan. 
The largest part of Crown wheat goes 
to satisfy British needs, either for ship¬ 
ment of actual wheat or for flour milled 
in Canada. The second largest quantity 
represents wheat sold in Canada either 
milled for domestic flour needs or used 
for feeding purposes. Then comes seed 
wheat as is being currently supplied for 
use in Russia, Greece and other allied 
countries or as is being reserved for 
future relief purposes. 

The total quantity of Crown wheat 
as at September 27 was something over 
300 million bushels, and the cost to the 
Government was probably more than 
four hundred million dollars. The quan¬ 
tity will probably be sufficient to take 
care of requirements up to July 31, 1944, 
and for a portion of the next crop year. 
But at some time after July 31st next, 
Crown wheat will be exhausted. How 
then will Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries be supplied? There are 
several possible courses: 

(a) The Government might take 
over an additional quantity of Board 
wheat, on the basis of values then 
prevailing or on the basis of $1.25 per 
bushel plus accrued carrying charges. 

(b) The Government might instruct 
the Wheat Board to meet from its 
stocks carried for account of pro¬ 
ducers the needs which now are being 
met from Crown wheat, and to do so 
on the basis of $1.25 per bushel plus 
such adjustment for carrying charges 
as may be required, or 

(c) The Wheat Board might be 
allowed to meet such needs from its 
stocks and to charge prices in accord¬ 
ance with current market values. 

It will be interesting to see which of 
these alternatives will be chosen by the 
Government, and the choice will have 
a bearing on the amounts later to be 
paid on participation certificates for the 
current crop year. Probably for the 
duration of the war and for some time 
thereafter the Government will feel a 
responsibility for prices to be charged 
for wheat in Canada and furnished to 
certain other countries and to keep such 
prices from rising beyond certain levels. 
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"Everyone says you’re tied 

to that baby’s apron strings!” 




1. That remark, coming from Doris, my sister-in-law, really irritated me. 
And to make it worse she went on about all the special things I had for the 
baby. “Special this, special that,” she said, “and now even a special laxative." 


2 . “So,” I said, “I suppose you think I’m 
spoiling the child! Well, let me tell you my 
own doctor told me that a baby needs 
special care. A baby isn’t just a small-sized 
adult—its system is a lot more delicate and 
easily upset. 



4 . “And—since you seem to be so inter¬ 
ested—Castoria won’t upset the baby’s 
stomach or interfere with appetite and 
digestion. Now do you see why I insist on 
having a laxative made especially for 
children ?” 


3 . “That’s why he approved my giving 
the baby a laxative made especially for 
children—Castoria. He told me it contains 
no harsh adult drugs, so it’s safe and 
gentle and mild. I’ve found that it works 
wonderfully, too. 



5 . Later on, our druggist told Doris and 
me: “I recommend Castoria for babies and 
children up to 10 years old. Especially at 
this time of year, when colds are so pre¬ 
valent, making proper elimination more 
important.” 



6 . 1 bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And, the next time the baby needed 
a laxative I gave her Castoria. “See,” I 
said to Doris, “it’s even pleasant-tasting, 
so children like to take it.” She just said, 
“Sister, you win!” 

CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


r 



As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Castoria— 
senna—has an excellent reputation 
in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, 
so it rarely disturbs the appetite or 
digestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al¬ 
most never gripes or irritates. 





were Reuben and Harold Giebelhaus, 
first, Ezra and Daniel Eberhart, second. 
Exhibits were judged by E. C. Hallman, 
of the department of agriculture. 


CLIVE, ALTA—A Highlight Of The 


GUNTON, MAN.— “Wind Up” with $800 

For Services and Welfare Work. 

The concert and dance sponsored by 
the Greenwood Red Cross and held in 
Balmoral community hall was a great 
success, a variety concert program 
being put on by Miss Fleurette Mc- 
Cuaig and her troupe. After the concert 
there was a chicken supper, served by 
the ladies of Greenwood. This event 
wound up the year’s activities and the 
annual meeting of the society was held 
a few days later, excellent reports being 
received. During the year $800 was sent 
to headquarters along with many 
articles for the services and also for 
civilian relief. 


ROSEBANK, MAN.— Junior Red Cross 

Active. 

The Junior Red Cross dance recently 
held in this district netted $21.25 for 
the good cause. 

This town now has a community hall 
and a community spirit. Good canvass¬ 
ing on the part of A. Stuart and William 
McCulloch brought in enough money 
not only to buy the hall but to also do 
some necessary repairs. 


STONEWALL, MAN— Former U.G.G. 

Local Chairman Passes. 

An old time resident of this district, 
James Pulfer, passed away recently at 
the age of 80 years. Mr. Pulfer was born 
near Brampton, Ontario, and in 1900 
came to Manitoba, first settling in the 
Rosser district and then moving to 
Balmoral. 

Mr. Pulfer while being a successful 
farmer also took a prominent part in 
community affairs, serving as councillor 
and as school trustee. He was a member 
for many years of the U.G.G. Limited 
local and for a number of years was 
chairman of the local. 


KIRKCALDY, ALTA.—Spur Line Is 

Erected. 

The long awaited spur line is being 
built to the local airport. 

Dave Sutherland, of Vulcan, who has 
the contract for the hauling of the coal 
to the airport, expects to have it done 
before the spur line is ready for traffic. 
The way the coal is piling up in the 
stock piles would make a stranger won¬ 
der of there is not maybe a coal mine at 
the airport! It is good to know that 
members of the air force stationed here 
will be warm when winter really sets in. 


HOLDEN, ALTA.—Win First Prizes At 

Junior Fairs. 

First and second prize winners for 
oats and barley exhibits at the recent 
seed fair of the Holden Junior Grain 
Club were William Kelly and William 
Schauer, for oats, Ezra and Daniel Eber¬ 
hart and Orville Nelsen, for barley. In 
the standing crop competition winners 


Past Year. 

Highlight of the year for the Clive 
Junior Oat Club was their annual seed 
fair and grain judging competition 
which achieved a 98% attendance of 
members. 

The fair and competition was super¬ 
vised by A. W. Lampitt, district field- 
man, and J. E. Birdsall, district agricul¬ 
turist. The fair was sponsored by United 
Grain Growers Limited. 

Some very good seed oats were ex¬ 
hibited, and prizes were awarded as fol¬ 
lows: First, Albert Wagner; second, 
Floyd Westling; third, Iris King; fourth, 
Gloria King, and fifth, Lome Joslin. 

In the grain judging competition, the 
results were as follows: First, Lome Jos¬ 
lin; second, Everett Joslin; third, Albert 
Wagner; fourth, Aileen Strandberg; 
fifth, Floyd Westling. 

A first prize was awarded to Floyd 
Westling and second prize to the King 
sisters, for the best plots of seed oats. 
The presentation was made by R. H. 
Kane (agent) on behalf of United Grain 
Growers United. 

Following the judging and presenta¬ 
tion of awards, a brief meeting was held, 
and a delightful lunch was served by 
mothers of the members, and all enjoyed 
an educational and pleasant afternoon. 


GOULDTOWN, SASK.—A Successful 
Red Cross Event. 

The Big Coulee School and Ladies Aid 
in that district were successful in rais¬ 
ing $85 at a recent dance and sale of 
fancy work. Seventy-five dollars was 
turned into the Red Cross and the $10 
was for school repairs. 


RENWER, MAN.— The Big Bad Wolf 

Meets His Match. 

Renwer and district hunters enjoyed 
fine weather and good hunting during 
the season just closed. They nearly all 
secured their allowance of game, which 
was plentiful and in good condition. 
Timber wolves are also reported to be 
rather too plentiful in the northern part 
of this district; one nimrod was lucky 
enough to bag a dandy and another re¬ 
ports seeing seven in a single band, 
which is just too many timber wolves 
for the good of our wild game and our 
domestic animals as well. 


RUTLAND, SASK.— Twenty-Six Years 
U.G.G. Local Secretary. 

R. T. Ricketts, who was secretary of 
the U.G.G. local No. 318 here for 26 
years, has moved to Creston, B.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts were honored 
guests at a local gathering prior to their 
departure. Presentation of a travelling 
bag was made on behalf of the gathering 
by J. R. Brown who, with Mr. Ricketts, 
was one of the earliest settlers here. 
The district generally, will feel the loss 
of these two valued friends. 



A Deer at Peace 
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SOUTHMINSTER, SASK .—Farmers 

Help Prepare Road Clearance. 

The farmers of the Southminster dis¬ 
trict turned out in full strength re¬ 
cently and cut and piled the brush on 
the road from the meridian east for 
two miles to the elevators at South¬ 
minster. This was done in preparation 
for having this two miles graded, and 
possibly gravelled in 1944. The cutting of 
this brush will help keep the snow from 
drifting and filling this road in as in 
past years. 

The road work on the meridian has 
been delayed until spring, when the 
grading and gravelling will be completed 
for 16 miles south from Lloydminster. 


MATHER, MAN .—Celebrates 95th 

Birthday. 

Wm. S. Coulthard, oldest Mather 
pioneer, celebrated his 95th birthday re¬ 
cently. Mr. Coulthard left Glencoe, Ont., 
for Mather in 1880 and has been a 
valued and respected member of the 
community ever since. He continues to 
lead an active life and last summer 
planted and looked after his garden as 
usual. 


McCREARY, MAN— Celebrate Fifty 

Years Married. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theophile Barre, well- 
known oldtimers of this district, cele¬ 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniver¬ 
sary recently. The couple came to the 
McCreary district direct from France, 
and are still living on their homestead 
where they have been for the past forty- 
seven years. Mr. Barre is one of the 
original shareholders of the United 
Grain Growers Limited in this area. 

An enjoyable evening was held in the 
McCreary Municipal Hall to honor the 
couple. Mr. and Mrs. Barre have 23 
grandchildren and three great grand¬ 
children. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Cantin have just 
received word from overseas that their 
son, Maurice, is missing in active 
service overseas with the R.C.A.F. 

Maurice graduated from No. 10 Air¬ 
port Dauphin a little over a year ago, 
went overseas shortly after, and has 
been on active duty for some months. 

Before joining the R.C.A.F. Maurice 
was assistant to the local U.G.G. agent 
during the fall of 1941. He is the second 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Cantin to be re¬ 
ported missing in air operations. 


PILGER, SASK —Final Returns Show 

$350 Above Quota. 

Final returns on the Fifth Victory 
Loan drive show this district well over 
the top. The district includes Middle 
Lake and Pilger and is only 9 miles by 
12 miles. The quota set was $10,000 and 
it was exceeded by $350. 

H. H. Berting, local United Grain 
Growers Limited agent, was one of the 
salesmen. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—' ‘Words, Idle 

Words” Was Shakespeare Right? 

To those who are interested in com¬ 
parative statistics and in the need for 
word rationing, Wilber Kenny of the 
head office staff sends in the following 
gem culled from a local newspaper via 
St. Louis, U.S.A. Says Wilber, “Canadian 
politicians please note.” 

The story of the creation of the world 
is told in Genesis in 400 words. 

The world’s greatest moral code, the 
Ten Commandments, contains only 400 
words. 

Lincoln’s immortal “Gettysburg Ad¬ 
dress” is but 266 words in length. 

The Declaration of Independence re¬ 
quired only 1,321 words to set up a new 
conception of freedom. 

The Office of Price Administration 
uses 2,500 words to announce a reduc¬ 
tion in the price of cabbage seeds. 


BUTLER, MAN .—An Unusual Sight. 

A very unusual sight was seen on the 
farm of P. N. McPhail, north of Power. 
Mr. McPhail burned a straw pile at 
night on December 11, 1943. This is un¬ 
usual in this way—we have never had 
enough straw to burn for the last ten 
years in this district! And here is an¬ 
other circumstance worth recording. We 
never hear “water” mentioned now 
as we did a few years ago. The dugouts 
have proven such a wonderful success. 
All the farmers in our district appreciate 
these dugouts very much, both as a time 


saver, and a sure source of water supply. 
For both the above-mentioned “unusual 
sights” we hereby wish to record our 
heartfelt thanks both as individuals and 
as a community. 


CALGARY, ALTA .—Former U.G.G. 

Staff Member Receives Decoration. 

Another member of the U.G.G.’s Al¬ 
berta staff, who enlisted for overseas 
service, has been decorated—Flight 
Lieutenant Gerald B. Leddy (Gerry). 

Gerry Leddy was born at LaFleche, 
Saskatchewan. He is 22 years old and 
went to school at Clairmont, Alberta, 
and the St. Mary’s Boys School in Cal¬ 
gary, Alberta. He joined the Canadian 
Air Force in December 1940, and went 
overseas in October, 1941, where he has 
been serving continuously since that 
time. He was a popular member of the 
Calgary office staff. Everyone in the 
office was delighted to learn of his safety 
after being first reported missing, and 
then to learn of his decoration. 

Another brother, L.A.C. Melville Leddy 
is also serving overseas. Following is the 
report of F/L Leddy’s award from a 
local newspaper: 

“Flight Lieut. Gerald B. Leddy, son of 
Mrs. E. Leddy, 613 5th Avenue West, has 
been awarded tne Distinguished Flying 
Cross, according to an R.C.A.F. an¬ 
nouncement received from Ottawa. 

The citation said he had completed a 
number of operational sorties against 
major targets in Germany and Italy. 

In October last during an attack on 
the Italian mainland he was forced 
down onto the sea by engine trouble. 

His skill and coolness on this occasion 
enabled his whole crew to escape with 
only minor injuries, quoted the citation. 

On another occasion he had to make 
a crash landing in the desert, which he 
accomplished successfully. 

According to a news dispatch earlier 
this month F/L Leddy and his crew 
spent 15! hours in a rubber dinghy after 
his Wellington bomber landed in the 
Mediterranean. They were eventually 
picked dp by a destroyer who sighted 
their last remaining flare. 

F/L Leddy enlisted in the air force 
in 1940 and went overseas the following 
year.” 


NEWDALE, MAN .—Local Pastor’s 

Narrow Escape. 

While going down the river hill north¬ 
west of town Dr. Kippen’s car turned 
completely over on the icy slope against 
the trees. Neither the doctor nor Mrs. 
Dipper, who was riding with him, were 
hurt. The car sustained several large 
dinges. 


STRATHCLAIR, MAN .—Adult Educa¬ 
tional Movement. 

The Adult Educational Movement, 
sponsored by the University of Mani¬ 
toba and directed by Watson Thomson, 
made a good start here at a well at¬ 
tended meeting. Mr. Thomson gave an 
outline of the aims and the material for 
use by the study groups taking part. His 
address was much appreciated. F. Ran¬ 
som, of Winnipeg, who was present in 
the audience, also gave an interesting 
talk on the subject. At a further meet¬ 
ing called it was decided to form three 
mixed groups, with Miss Lee, Rev. Mr. 
Harland and J. M. Black as leaders of 
the respective groups. The groups will 
meet every week during the winter 
months and on Thursday nights when 
they will first listen to the Broadcast 
over CBC on the subject chosen for the 
night. Anyone is welcome to join one of 
the groups or form a new group. The 
object of the movement is to have every 
one acquaint themselves with national 
and world problems. 

* * * 

The Annual Folk School of district 
No. 3, sponsored by the Manitoba Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, was held this year 
in the municipal hall at Strathclair and 
lasted ten days. The young people at¬ 
tending came from Bernie, Decker, Sols- 
girth, Foxwarren, Binscarth and Strath¬ 
clair districts. The groups were under 
the leadership of Miss Helen Mathison, 
assisted by Miss Helen Buchanan. F. W. 
Ransom, of Winnipeg, was an associate 
instructor. These Folk Schools are be¬ 
coming more popular each year and 
have become a factor in fitting our 
youth for the leadership in the problems 
facing agriculture. 



/s No Problem 
w/t/i Mel " 


"In these war times I can’t always get just the Juel I’d like 
to use in my John Deere but I’ve no fuel problem. 

”I can use successfully just about any fuel that’s available 
in my locality—whether it’s power fuel, tractor fuel, distil¬ 
late, or gasoline. I can burn them all. 

"I’ve been using the low-cost fuels ever since I bought my 
John Deere—because it’s designed to burn them and it does 
burn them at a real saving in cash. 

"By burning the less-critical fuels today, I figure I am doing 
my patriotic duty, for I’m conserving badly-needed gasoline 
for tanks, planes, and ships and for necessary home use. 

"I’m mighty fortunate in owning a John Deere Tractor in 
times like these. ” 

★ ★ ★ 

X HE owner of a John Deere Tractor is indeed fortunate. He 
can co-operate in a most effective and patriotic manner in the 
conservation of gasoline and still SACRIFICE NOTHING 
OF EFFICIENCY in the operation of his tractor. He doesn’t 
have to make any changes in his tractor, or go to any expense 
in using lower-priced, more powerful fuels or gasoline. The 
John Deere was made to operate at utmost effectiveness on 
distillate, power fuel, tractor fuel, and similar low-cost fuels, 
but it will operate on practically any fuel that is available. 

Yes, the John Deere owner, by using the less-critical fuels, 
can do his patriotic duty with better performance and greater 
economy and without detriment to long life and 
continued, uninterrupted operation. 

Talk to your John Deere dealer about tractors 
and other equipment you need. 

★ 

JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 
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THE LAST SHOT 

Continued from page 11 


“Don’t you think you could trust me 
again, honey?” 

“Why, yes, I could. But couldn’t you 
trust me and tell me what you’re going 
to do? Even though I am a girl I don’t 
want to be kept out of everything. This 
matters as much to me as it does to 



the rest of the family.” 

He> considered this a moment. “All 
right. We’ll notify Joe all right, but 
when Stewart goes we’ll ride with him 
till he reaches a place of safety. After 
that he’ll have to look out for himself. 
I’m going through, because it’s up to me. 
But I want this young fellow off my 
hands soon as I can.” 

“Do you think I made trouble for you 
by bringing him here?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, I reckon not, honey. Joe Fallon 
has been gettin’ too biggity. Far as I’m 
concerned he’s no little tin god on 
wheels, an’ I don’t take orders from him. 
I’ve used his crowd . . . had to use ’em 
in fighting Eaton an’ his outfit. But I 
haven’t made any contract with Joe 
to let him run on me when 
he P leases - Sooner he finds 


He had for the moment at least spiked 
her guns. Willa had been given a new 
and disturbing viewpoint. Was it pos¬ 
sible that what she had said to Joe 
Fallon about Stewart had been responsi¬ 
ble for the attack upon him and there¬ 
fore indirectly for the death of one man 
and the wounding of two others? She 
had not meant any harm, of course. 
Out of her indignation at Fallon, her 
resentment that he had the air of be¬ 
ing a friend of her family, she had 
struck at him by using the suspicion in 
her mind for attack. The fear that she 
might be responsible for the battle at 
Mesa was like a sickness that ran 
through her system. 

She carried this distress back with 
her to the room where one of the vic¬ 
tims of that battle lay 
wounded, and she stood - 

looking at him with trou- ■! 'jfH £/'& 
bled eyes. She wished she ' tff- ^ 

knew the truth, and yet —— <'G 

she shrank from it. Why C Sj 

was life so complicated in- Cl_ _ m 

stead of being simple and _____ 
clear? Young fellows like ' 
this West Stewart and her 
brother Win were nice de- Qa *m / 
cent boys. She knew they jVw 
were, and yet she was 
fighting a conviction that both of them 
were rustlers. What was it that took 
good-hearted lads, loyal and faithful, 
and twisted their destinies to sinister 
and evil purposes? 

When her father came in to relieve 
her he noticed she was more than 
usually silent. 

“Tired, honey?” he asked, putting an 
arm around her and drawing her slen¬ 
der body to his side. 

“I reckon so.” Then, unexpectedly to 
herself, she leaned against his rough 
vest and began to cry. 

This was a demonstration so unusual 
that her father was taken aback. “Why, 
li’l girl, what’s troublin’ you?” he wanted 
to know, and softly stroked her heavy 
wavy hair. 

“Everything. I’m worried,” she sobbed 
softly. 

“Sho! You don’ need to worry, honey 
bird. Fallon can’t do a thing to hurt 
us.” 


7 / that out the better. We 
about due for a 


showdown, him an’ me.” 

Willa had so much to 
think about that she did 
gjj WVrW not expect to get to sleep 

wV for a long time. It was a 

y theory of hers that she 

y could think things out 

y better when she was in 

' bed and the lights out. 

But she was healthily tired, and the 
crowded events of the day grew hazy 
before her mind. In a little while her 
eyes closed. 

When they opened it was broad day. 

She dressed and went down to break¬ 
fast. Her father and the boys were 
already eating. 

Good mornings having been said, she 
asked. “How is he?” referring to the 
patient upstairs. 

“Doing fine, looks like. That young 
fellow will take a heap of killin’ before 
he quits kickin’. Back East he’d prob¬ 
ably ’a’ been dead, -but you have to 
shoot a man thorough out in this open 
country.” 

The doctor reinforced this verdict 
later in the day. Stewart’s temperature 
was down and he was again in his right 
mind. He slept a good deal. 

“Best thing he can do,” Doctor Peters 
said. “Let him sleep and keep him quiet. 
I’ll be back tomorrow.” 


“It’s not only that. It’s everything,” 
she repeated comprehensively. 

“Well now, what, for instance?” 

She named the first thing in her mind. 
“Well, Win! What’s he so thick with 
Joe Fallon for? What was it Fallon 


“How is Denver Pete?” Cliff asked. 
“Don’t know for sure, but every hour 
he hangs on gives him a better chance. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he pulls through.” 

“He’s ornery enough. I reckon he will,” 
the cattleman said. 


made him promise to do, something he 
didn’t want to do?” 

The father hesitated. “Only to let him 
know before Stewart left here, after 
he’s well enough to go.” 

“So he can kill him. Why should Win 
have to promise that? What has he got 
on him?” 

“Now, honey, what’s the use of worry¬ 
ing about things that’ll work out all 
right?” 

“But will they?” She caught at the 
lapels of his coat and looked straight 
into his eyes. “Dad, how deep is Win in 
with Fallon’s gang? Was he in that 
rustling I saw at the park?” 

C LIFF chose his words after due con¬ 
sideration. “I’ve had a talk with Win. 
He came clean. I know right where he’s 
at. If he’s done wrong, why there’ll be 
no more of it. Don’t you reckon you can 
leave that with me, li’l girl?” 

She nodded, drying her eyes. “What 
about this boy here?” she asked. “He 
seems . . . Oh, I don’t know, but he 
doesn’t seem like a . . . like a thief. Is 
he one of Joe Fallon’s gang?” 

“No. I don’t know who he is. But by 
his own story he’s a rustler. I expect 
he knew too much. So Joe figured that 
dead men don’t tell tales.” 

“I was so proud of you, Dad, when 
you stood up to those ruffians a while 
ago. Joe Fallon blustered. But you didn’t. 
You just stood like a rock in his way. 
But if you’re going to notify him to have 
his gang ready to kill this boy soon as 
he leaves the house . . 

“That would be like me, wouldn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“No, it wouldn’t,” she admitted. “But 
jf Win promised . . .” 


The doctor agreed. “Yes, I don’t sup¬ 
pose I’m doing the community a service 
by saving him. But it’s my job. See you 
tomorrow.” 

W ILLA sat by the bedside of her 
patient reading. At least she had 
in her hand a book, though her thoughts 
wandered a good deal. They had to do 
with the young man on the bed, at 
least a fair part of the time. She could 
not reconcile what he was with what he 
seemed to be. 

Just now his eyes were closed, so she 
could study him undisturbed. She de¬ 
cided he was not bad looking, and that 
there was something fine about his sen¬ 
sitive mouth, his cleancut features, and 
the contour of his head. A face like his 
ought not to belong to an outlaw. 

She fixed her attention again on the 
book. When he spoke to her she was a 
little startled, for she had thought him 
asleep. 

“I’m gonna make the grade,” he told 
her. 

“Yes. You’ve been doing so well. You 
lost a lot of blood, but the doctor says 
you’re building it up fast.” 

“How long have I been here?” 

“Four days.” 

“I figured it was four.” Then, after 
a moment, “You brought me here, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I remember it . . . bits of it . . . how 
you helped me to the saddle and held 
me there. I was right weak, I reckon.” 
“Yes,” she agreed again. 

“They shot me up at Mesa ... Fallon’s 
crowd.” 

“I know. We’ve heard all about it.” 
“They attacked me. Soon as they be¬ 


gan crowdin’ me I knew they meant to.” 

“They are a bad lot,” the girl con¬ 
ceded. 

“D’you hear how they came out? I 
musta hit one.” 

“Dug Howard was killed and Denver 
Pete badly wounded.” 

“I was lucky,” he said, after a moment. 

She thought he had made his own 
luck, at least so far as the battle went. 
But she did not say so. 

“Why didn’t you leave when they 
came into Park’s Place . . . before they 
knew who you were?” 

“Why should I leave? What differ¬ 
ence would it make when they knew 
my name?” His keen eyes looked straight 
into hers. 

She flushed a little, then answered 
contritely. “I told Joe Fallon about 
you.” 

“What about me?” 

“That you had seen him branding up 
in the park. I thought you were one of 
his outfit, and I wanted him to know 
that I knew.” 

“Oh, that was the way of it. I didn’t 
see why they all saw red when I gave 
’em my name.” 

“If I’d known how it was I wouldn’t 
have said anything.” 

He nodded smiling appreciation of 
that and passed to another angle of the 
situation. “I don’t savvy why Fallon 
didn’t come here an’ bump me off 
while I couldn’t help myself. Doesn’t he 
know I’m here?” 

“Yes, he knows. He and his crowd 
came here the first night.” 

“They did?” He looked enquiry at her. 

“Fallon was rarin’ to get at you, but 
Dad wouldn’t let him in.” 

“That was white of yore father.” 

“He’s that way.” 

“I expect Fallon is still crazy to get 
me.” 

“Yes, Dad and the boys stay pretty 
close to the house.” 

“I’m an awful nuisance,” he said. 

Presently, unable to keep back any 
longer what was in her mind, she flung 
a question at him. “Are you really a 
rustler?” 

His answer was enigmatic, but he gave 
it with a smile that was as good as a 
letter of recommendation. “Let’s not 
talk about that. Believe the best of me 
you can.” 

“How can I believe good of you when 
you refuse to tell me that you’re an 
honest man? You can say yes or no. 
You are or you’re not. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

“Is that all?” he asked, and again his 
winsome smile pleaded for him. “You 
reduce things to elementals, don’t you? 
I expect you’re one of those young 
ladies who believe in novels where men 
are either villains or heroes.” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t you think we’re most of us 
both good and bad?” 

“That’s a convenient way for a dis¬ 
honest man to escape judgment, isn’t 
it? I mean it would be,” she corrected 
herself dryly. 

“Still, it’s true.” 

“Even Joe Fallon? Is he a good man, 
too?” 

“Well, the white streaks don’t show 
much in Fallon,” he admitted. “But I 
expect he must have ’em somewhere. 
Probably he plays square with his gang.” 

“I don’t know a good thing about 
him. He’s bad. What’s the use of pre¬ 



tending about folks? If they are cruel, 
brutal, merciless, and have no respect 
for the rights of others they are bad. 
That’s what Joe Fallon is. I’d a soon 
live in the house with a rattlesnake.” 

“You don’t think I’m like that, even 
if I am a rustler?” he asked. 

“No. But I think if you’re a rustler and 
don’t right about face now'that you’ll 
grow worse instead of better as the 
years go on.” 

Stewart looked at her, slender yet 
steel strong, one carrying a gallant spirit 
in a body young and lissome and vital. 
There rose in him a swift passionate 
impluse of emotion. What a desirable 
mate she would be for some lucky man 
one of these days! All his life he had 
cherished his freedom. He did not want 
the safe harborage of a fireside of his 
own, of the domesticity of wife and chil¬ 
dren. At least he never had, for the 
open spaces called to him. But now 
. . . there flashed before him the swift 
vision of a home with Willa Wylie as its 
presiding genius, and his heart leaped 
like a living thing at the picture. 

“All right. I’ll make you a promise,” 
he said. “If I’ve been a rustler I’ll not 
be one any more.” 

The color flushed her cheek. It was an 
expression of the swift throb of joy 
that beat through her heart at his 
pledge. She had not known she cared 
so much, that her feeling about him was 
so personal and close. Because it was, 
because she so wanted him to be good 
and clean, she found herself forced by 
way of concealment to make stipu¬ 
lations. 

“You mustn’t say this because I want 
you to,” she said, with a queer effect 
of shy primness. “You must say it ; be- 
cause it’s right to obey the laws &nd 
respect other people’s property.” 

“What do you care why I promise 
it, so long as I do?” 

“Because, don’t you see, it must be a 
matter of principle? You can’t change 
your life just because some girl asks 
you to. That would be silly.” 

He subdued a swift smile, “All right. I 
reckon I’d better stay rustler, then, 
huh?” 

She looked at him with a flash of 
anger. “I don’t want your promise if 
that’s all it’s worth.” 

His eyes sobered. “I’m not saying it 
lightly, Miss Wylie. I may joke about 
it, but I’m aimin’ to stand pat on what 
I promise.” . 

“Well . . . ’’ she said doubtfully. 

“Let’s shake hands on it,” he said, 
and his eyes cajoled her. 

She gave him her hand, not fr ankl y 
as she would have done an hour ago 
but with a queer reluctant ecstasy she 
could not understand. 

W ES STEWART had been brought up 
in the high hills where one breathes 
deep draughts of pure air and where 
exercise in sun and wind bring tough¬ 
ness of fibre to sturdy youth. His had 
been a rough turbulent hard riding life. 
Now this stood him in good stead. One 
of less hardihood might have succumbed 
to the shock of his wound and the sub¬ 
sequent loss of blood. But, as the doctor 
had expected and Cliff Wylie had pre¬ 
dicted, he held his own after the fever 
had subsided and rapidly built up the 
lost strength. Within a week, given the 
aid of a stick or Willa’s arm, he could 
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bringing me here, then by yore nursin’ 
an’ cookin’. I certainly owe you more 
than I can ever pay, for I’m makin’ the 
grade fine. Soon now I can hit the trail 
an’ quit burdenin’ you.” 

“You’re not burdening us,” she said. 

This was not merely the politeness of 
a hostess. She meant it more than even 
the words implied. She knew she would 
miss him a great deal when he left. 
For she had never met anybody like him 
before, so interesting in the different 
aspects of his character. He was so con¬ 
tradictory that he puzzled her. There 
were times when he was a boy, high 
spirits bubbling in him, his talk full of 
nonsense and badinage. There were 
other hours when she sensed in him 
the cold still wariness of a maturity that 
dwelt with no illusions. Even in his gay 
youthfulness she felt a reserve of poised 
reticence. His talk might have the 
humorous tang of the range 
rider, a humor of inflection, 
\ of manner, of exaggeration 

\\ rather than wit, but even at 

his lightest he showed shrewd 
appreciation of values. 

IgL*— She wondered what he was, 
Jjfx ^ who he was. Some deep in- 

Eg§ ' stinct in her denied that he 

ML was a common horsethief who 

Nnv happened to have attractive 

physical endowment. 


hobble from the bed to the window and 
back. 

Though Fallon had extorted from Win 
Wylie a promise to let him know when 
his enemy was ready to leave, the 
leader of the Martin’s Hole outlaws 
apparently did not trust the pledge. 
Riding about their business in the sur¬ 
rounding country. Cliff and his sons 
more than once came upon riders from 
the Hole who gave specious and rather 
embarrassed excuses for their presence 
so near the C.W. Cliff knew and they 
knew that he knew the reason for their 
being there. They were watching the 
roads to make sure their victim did not 
slip away. 

“He’s aimin’ to get young Stewart, 
Joe is,” said Cliff to his sons. “An’ he’s 
overlookin’ no bets. I don’t reckon 
Joe can hardly afford to let the kid 
go, the way he’s played his hand.” 

“Looks thataway,” assented 
Jim. “Joe’s power rests on his 
reputation as a sure enough g 
bad man, an’ Stewart has cer- £ 
tainly given that one jolt. ,1-,^- 
Folks have been plumb scared 
of Joe. They kinda sidestep 
when he’s around an’ say 
‘You’re sure right, Joe.’ If it 
was to be passed around that H 
Stewart has stood up to him 
an’ his gang an’ got away with 
it, why I expect someone else 
would be callin’ for a showdown one of 
these days. I look for Stewart to be 
killed mighty soon after he leaves the 
ranch, though I hate to think of it. 
Fact is, Dad, I like him. He looks you 
straight in the eye.” 

“Me, too, on that likin’ stuff,” assented 
his brother. “He’s got guts, too. I reckon 
Joe don’t hardly know what to make 
of it, having someone stand up to him 
an’ claim his half the road. Outside of 
Dad the other day, I don’t recollect any¬ 
one ever facing Joe down before.” 

“I don’t reckon we can do a thing 
about it,” Cliff said. “Stewart’s only 
chance is to slip outa the country in¬ 
conspicuous. Maybe he can make his 
getaway; maybe he can’t.” 

A few mornings later Cliff announced 
at breakfast that he had to go to town 
to see a buyer. “Looks like we can do 
business on that bunch of two-year- 
olds, if he stands to what he said in his 
letter.” 

“Will you be gone all day?” Willa said. 

“Most likely. Can’t say for sure. But 
don’t you worry, honey. The boys will be 
here.” 

“I’ll not worry. Joe Fallon won’t hurt 
us.” She said it almost scornfully. Some¬ 
how, of late, she was measuring the 
leader of the Martin’s Hole gang with 
another yardstick. This wounded boy 
had outfought him. Her father had faced 
and frustrated his blustering rage. He 
was, of course, dangerous, but he was 
not invincible. 

Willa went about her household tasks 
singing. It had not occurred to her that 
she sang more these days, that music 
somehow involuntarily bubbled out of 
her heart. Nor, if she had thought about 
it, would she have connected her state 
of mind with the young fellow con¬ 
valescing upstairs. 

She prepared his midday dinner and 
carried it to him on a tray. He was 
dressed, except for coat and boots, and 
he lay propped up with pillows while he 
read Treasure Island. He put the book 
face down on the counterpane, open at 
the place where he had been reading. 

“Funny,” he said. “This John Silver 
in the story. He’s one of the worst ever. 
He’d never hesitate to stick a knife in a 
fellow’s back. But somehow you kinda 
like him. I’ve known bad men like that. 
You knew what they were, but they had 
a way that made you sort of like them.” 

“Is Joe Fallon one of them?” she 
asked, smiling. 

“No, ma’am. He’s the kind that rubs 
you the wrong way. But this Silver . . . 
I’d like to have sat there an’ heard him 
spin his yarns while the ship went 
sailin’ over sunny seas.” 

He ate with ravenous appetite of one 
who needs food to rebuild lost blood. 
She was pleased, for she had cooked the 
food herself, and the mother instinct 
in her was delighted at the evidence of 
his returning health. 

“You couldn’t eat like that a week 
ago,” she told him. 

“No, ma’am. If it hadn’t been for you 
I never would have eaten like that 
again. You pulled me through, first by 
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A RIDER cantered up the road to the 
CW ranch and swung from the' 
saddle in front of the porch. 

“Hello the house!” he called. 

Win strolled out. He recognized the 
rider as a ne’er-do-well cowpuncher. 
“’Lo, Chet! How are cases?” he asked. 

“Cliff done been hurt by a fall. A 
rattler scared the bronc, reckon, and it 
piled the ol’ man,” explained the 
puncher. 

From the window above Willa heard 
and called down anxiously. “Is he badly 
hurt?” 

The man looked up. He showed no 
embarrassment as he plucked a dusty 
hat from his head. “I don’t rightly know 
how bad he’s hurt, ma’am. He’s done 
bust a laig an’ kinda jolted himself up 
inside.” 

“Where is he?” asked Win. 

“’Bout two-three miles from here, 
reckon. The fur side of that Lone Pine. 
He said for you two boys to bring the 
buckboard for him an’ for Miss Willa 
to fix up the bed here.” 

“Is he in a great deal of pain?” the 
girl called down. 

“No, ma’am. Not so much, seemed 
like. He’ll pull through all right, though 
he’s some busted up, like I done said.” 

Willa and her brothers consulted and 
decided that the boys should bring their 
father in as he had directed. Caldwell, 
the puncher, was to ride for the doctor. 
It struck Willa that the range rider 
acted queerly. If she had not thought it 
unreasonable she would have said that 
he strangled a laugh in a cough as he 
assented to the plan. 

The girl put clean linen on her 
father’s bed. She was busy sorting the 
clothes flung here and there when 
Stewart’s voice carried across the hall 
with news. 

“More visitors,” he announced. “Three 
of ’em this time.” 

Willa joined him. He was at the win¬ 
dow looking through his field glasses. 
Three horsemen were galloping toward 
the house from the edge of the woods. 
They were riding fast. The sight of them 
stirred instantly in the girl’s troubled 
heart a quick and heavy dread. 

Stewart handed her the binoculars. 
She observed a curious look in his face. 
The eyes had hardened and the jaw 
tightened. 

“Trouble ahead,” he said quietly. 

She focused the glasses, then after 
a moment lowered them. 

“Joe Fallon,” she said, and cried the 
words from a sinking heart. 

He nodded. “Sure. A plant, I reckon. 
I mean about yore father. Prob’ly they 
sent Caldwell to get yore brothers outa 
the way.” 

“What’ll we do?” she cried, white to 
the lips. 

“You’re not in this,” he said. “I’ll 
stand ’em off if I can. Get me a gun. 
Then you go and lock yourself in a back 
room an’ stay there till it’s all over.” 

She flew to a chest of drawers and 
brought him the revolver she sometimes 
carried for rattlesnakes. She ran down- 
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stairs and returned with her father’s 
rifle. 

“I’m not going to lock myself any¬ 
where. I’m going to stay here and stop 
this awful thing,” she said. 

He shook his head. “No.” 

“Yes, I’ll stay here . . . with you. 
Nothing you can say will stop me.” 

They looked at each other, and in 
that look something passed between 
them that could never be recalled. 

“All right,” he said. “I’ve got a plan. 
May work, may not. Can’t tell till we 
try.” 

Swiftly he outlined what he had in 
mind. She nodded, eagerly. “I’ll do just 
as you say.” 

Already the riders could be heard 
outside. They were galloping up to the 
house. 

W ILLA hurried to the top of the stairs, 
carrying with her the rifle. The men 
were clattering across the porch and 
into the house. The girl’s voice from the 
top of the stairs brought them up short. 

“That’s far enough, Joe Fallon. What 
do you want?” 

The outlaw looked up at the deter¬ 
mined little figure with the rifle. The 
weapon was not exactly trained on him, 
but it might very easily be. 

“Get away from there, girl, or you’ll 
get hurt,” he ordered savagely, and he 
made as though to rush the stairway. 

The rifle was lifted. “You’ll be the 
one that gets hurt if you come any 
further,” she warned. 

Fallon knew she could shoot better 
than most men. She had killed a dozen 
deer and at least two bears, one of them 
a large silver tip. He was momentarily 
baffled. It would not do to kill or even 
to shoot at a woman, and least of all 
women one as popular as Willa Wylie. 

“What’s eatin’ you, Willa?” he de¬ 
manded irritably. “I won’t stand for any 
foolin’. I’m here for business.” 

“Don’t you make a mistake, Joe Fal¬ 
lon,” she told him in a low voice. “I 
mean business, too. What is it you 
want?” 

“We’ve come to find out whether that 
Stewart is still here. An’ we’re gonna 
find out. Don’t you forget that for a 
minute. If Win has double-crossed 
us . . .” 

There was no need to complete the 
threat. His manner sufficed. 

“Is that all you want? To know that 
he’s still here?” 

“Tha’s all.” Fallon backed this with 
ah oath. 

She felt sure he was lying, that he 
had come to murder. But she chose to 
take him on his own ground. “Very 
well. He’s here. I’ll give you my word." 

He barked a short incredulous laugh 
of contempt. “What you take me for? 
Yore word don’t go with me, girl. I’m 
seein’ for my own self.” 

She seemed to consider this. “All 
right. You may see him. Just you, not 
these men. But you must swear not to 
hurt him. He’s sick, you know.” 

Fluently he swore it. 

“You’ll put down your rifle on the 
stairs there,” she insisted. 

A film of cunning rested in his eyes. 
“Yep, I’ll do that, too,” he promised. 
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“Then send your men out of the 
house. I’ll not have them here.” 

Fallon told them to go, put his rifle 
against the wall, and mounted the 
stairway. 

Near the moment of crisis, Willa grew 
panicky. “You won’t hurt him,” she 
begged. “Remember you’ve sworn it.” 

He had reached the landing. His cruel 
laugh hardly took the trouble to dis¬ 
guise the intended treachery. Insolently 
and contemptuously he looked down at 
the weapon she carried. He caught the 
barrel, twisted it from her grasp, and 
flung it downstairs. 

“I got a word to say to you, girl. But 
not right now. Business is business, like 
I done said before I came up. Which 
room?” 

She pointed out the door, then made 
a gesture as though to bar the way. 
Nothing could have been more effec¬ 
tive, for it was genuine. Her heart had 
suddenly misgiven her. It was flutter¬ 
ing with fear. In another moment guns 
might be flashing death. 

Fallon drew a revolver, brushed her 
aside, turned the doorknob and entered 
the room. She followed, a step or two 
in the rear. 

The outlaw looked around, hastily, 
suspiciously. Nobody lay on the bed, 
though the impress of a body was on 
the blankets. The door of the closet was 
ajar. Upon this he fastened his gaze. 
His arm crooked as the .45 lifted to 
position. 

“Come outa that closet, you coyote,” 
he snarled. 

The closet door did not tremble. Fal¬ 
lon crouched, ready to fire. Then, of a 
sudden, his nerve centres seemed to 
freeze. For something cold . . . some¬ 
thing that might have been the neck 
end of a bottle but was not . . . had 
been pressed against the back of his 
neck. 

Goose quills ran up and down his 
back. He knew that the pressure of a 
finger would send him into eternity. 

S TICK up yore hands ... quick,” a 
hard voice ordered quietly. 

Fallon did not put his hands up. He 
stood petrified, taken by surprise, his 
mind for the moment a blank, though 
automatically his instinct reacted to the 
situation by the collapse of the stomach 
muscles. He knew, before his brain regis¬ 
tered the fact consciously, that he had 
walked into the trap. A slow man, 
except on the shoot, at which he func¬ 
tioned with lightning-like rapidity, he 
was accustomed to think heavily and 
not in swift flashes. 

The cold circle pressed steadily against 
his neck. 

“Don’t make a mistake, Fallon. Put 
’em up. But first . . 

Fingers closed on the outlaw’s hairy 
wrist and slid down to the hand which 
held the revolver. 

“Gimme the gun.” 

Recognizing the voice, Fallon felt 
himself helpless. This man had fought 
him and his friends to an unexpected 
issue a few days before. The outlaw 
knew the deadly quality of this young 
fellow’s brain and muscle co-ordination. 
Slowly, reluctantly, his fingers straight- 
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behind the door when he entered the 
room. The girl had betrayed him to his 
enemy, he realized. Would Stewart kill 
him? Would he dare, with two men 
from the Hole just below the window? 

Evenly, without agitation, Stewart’s 
voice went on. “You’re takin’ orders 
from me, Fallon. Don’t forget that for 
a moment. If you do forget it . . . well, 
you won’t live to regret it.” 

The outlaw growled something indis¬ 
tinguishable. He was surging with baffled 
hatred, shame, chagrin, and fear. The 
latter for the moment dominated. 

“First off, Fallon, you’ll step to the 
window an’ tell yore friends to hit the 
trail because you’re finishing this job 
alone.” 

“No.” The big man growled it heavily. 

“You heard me.” 

Their eyes clashed. Fallon considered 
the chances. Should he whirl around 
and grapple with this man? No use. He 
would be dead before he had 
turned. Or should he go to 
the window and shout to his 
friends to rescue him? 

Again no chance of getting f 
away with it. Stewart would Jxdfz&Ti 
kill him instantly, would 
riddle him before the others 
reached the porch. 

Fallon shuffled forward, YjZfS 

not yet certain what he 
would do. He might fling 
himself through the window and take a 
chance of breaking his neck or of being 
shot as he dived to escape. But when he 
reached the window Fallon knew he did 
not have the particular quality of nerve 
required for the leap. 

Stewart’s soft compelling voice came 
from where he sat on the edge of the 
bed. “Say yore piece, Fallon, an’ say it 
good,” the young man advised. “Better 
get it across sincere because if yore 
friends ain’t persuaded ... if they 
should get inquisitive an’ come up . . . 
why, that would sure be tough luck for 
you.” 

The big man from the Hole said his 
piece, not cheerfully, but with a con¬ 
viction that he must yield to untoward 
circumstances. “You boys ride along,” he 
growled. “Maybe I’ll catch up with you, 
maybe I won’t. If not, I’ll meet you all 
at Park’s Place. I’ll ’tend to this job by 
myself.” 

“Finish it now an’ come along with 
us,” one of those below called up. 

“Tell him you’ve got reasons for 
stayin’,” ordered Stewart in a low voice. 

“I’ll stick around a while, boys,” 
Fallon called. 

One of those below laughed and said 
something in a murmur to the other. 
He could guess one sufficiently good rea¬ 
son for Joe’s decision to stay. It hap¬ 
pened to be the wrong reason, but that 
did not matter. He would not have 
minded staying with Willa in the big 
lonely house himself. 

“All right, old-timer, we’ll move 
along,” he said. 

C AME the sound of voices, of coarse 
laughter, and presently of creaking 
leather and horses’ hoofs. 

“That leaves just three of us, Mr. 
Fallon,” said the man behind the re¬ 
volver. “Sit down ... on the chair over 
there. With yore hands on yore knees 
in front of you.” 

The outlaw hesitated. Was his enemy 
about to kill him? Had he better try to 
rush him and take a chance? But it 
would be no chance, only a form of 
suicide. Stewart would drop him with 
a bullet through his heart before he 
had taken two steps. He sat down. 

The young man’s cold searching eyes 
held fast to him. He had read the 
other’s doubt, the struggle in his mind. 
“Right for once,” he said. “You’re using 
yore gumption.” 

“You devil!” Fallon growled between 
set teeth. “When I get you where I want 
you . . .” 

“You don’t seem to make the most of 
yore opportunities, Mr. Fallon,” jeered 
the other man. “I’m beginning to won¬ 
der if you’re not a false alarm as a 
bad man. You promise a lot, but I don’t 
see you perform. I reckon this country 
will be askin’ questions about you. It 
may get a notion you’re a good deal 
of bluff.” 

The big ruffian writhed. He knew he 
was cutting a poor figure before the 
girl he intended to browbeat into marry¬ 
ing him. Somehow this slender smooth¬ 
faced boy seemed to have all the luck. 


He, Joe Fallon, had always played 
his own hand, had always scoffed at the 
law and gone his own savage way. For 
the first time there came to him a chill 
premonition of impending disaster. The 
confidence oozed out of him, as the gas 
does from a burst balloon. 

But he tried to save his faceJ‘I don’t 
know who you are, Mr. Stewart, if that’s 
yore name. But I don’t aim to be mean 
about you. The world’s wide enough for 
you an’ me both. I’ll go my way; you go 
yours. Tha’s a reasonable proposition, 
ain’t it?” 

Into the narrowed eyes of the man 
on the bed there came a look of derisive 
contempt. His foe was not only a villain. 
He was the sort of cold blooded mur¬ 
derer who wanted all the breaks. 

“Not the proposition you an’ yore out¬ 
fit put up to me at Park’s Place. No, 
sir, I’m not makin’ any deals with you.” 

Willa spoke. This seemed to her fool¬ 
hardy bravado. Here was a 
way out both for Stewart 
and for her own people, a 
compromise that might end 
the matter without blood- 
SffpfT shed. 

“But why not?” she asked 
Stewart. “Of course you’ll 
SKSffiSy accept his offer. You’re not 
W***' the one lookin’ for trouble, 
are you?” 

The man who answered 
her, his cold hard eyes still on the 
prisoner, did not seem the same friendly 
genial boy whom she had dragged out 
of the Valley of the Shadow. There was 
about him some quality of ruthless 
intent that almost made her shud¬ 
der. It struck her for the moment as 
destructive. 

“I’m makin’ my own bargains, Miss 
Wylie,” he told her. 

She was puzzled and distressed. They 
had become friends, or so she had 
thought. Now he was flinging her 
friendship back in her face. Again she 
tried. 

“Yes, but ... I don’t understand. If 
he’s willing to leave you alone, if he 
will let you go away from here . . 

“He won’t,” interrupted Stewart 
curtly. “The truth’s not in him. He 
means to get me if he can. He’s lying. 
What’s the sense in wasting words with 
a wolf like him?” 

Once more there came to them the 
sound of rapid hoof beats. Willa moved 
quickly to the window. Her voice lifted 
to a glad cry. 

“It’s father . . . and the boys. He’s not 
hurt at all.” 

C LIFF WYLIE flung himself from the 
horse and strode into the house. His 
sons followed after they had fastened 
the horses in the buckboard to the 
hitching rack. The father took the stairs 
firmly and walked into the room where 
Stewart and his prisoner sat. Abruptly, 
at sight of them, he pulled up. 
“What’s doin’?” he demanded harshly. 
His daughter and Fallon answered at 
the same time, each eager to get the 
word in first. One said, “He came here 
with two other men to murder Mr. 
Stewart;” the other, “She betrayed me 
to this skunk.” 

It was to Fallon that Wylie spoke 
coldly. “Would you have any kick 
cornin’ if he bumped you off? You 
figured on fixin’ a trap for him by 
gettin’ the boys outa the way an’ seems 
he beat you to it. Ain’t that right?” 

The dark blood beat into Fallon’s 
face. He was not used to straight talk 
like this. “Don’t get heavy with me, 
Cliff. I’ll not stand for it,” he said 
thickly. 

The ranchman stood in the doorway, 
his steel-blue eyes fixed on the ruffian. 
“You’ll stand for whatever I say, Fal¬ 
lon. I’m through with you. I won’t have 
any more dealings with you. Under¬ 
stand?” 

Fallon looked at him, a strong figure 
in the prime of life, slightly bowlegged 
from much riding, and he knew that 
this was final. 

“Take care,” he warned. 

“I’ll do just that, Fallon. You take 
care, too. I’ll not stand for any devil¬ 
ment.” 

“I get you.” Fallon’s voice was surly. 
“An’ you’re gonna be sorry for this one 
of these days. Don’t you forget that. 
You and Win, too.” 

Wylie stepped aside to let him pass. 
The outlaw turned at the head of the 
stairs, his face a picture of frustrated 
malice. “Like I said, you an’ Win both 
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... an’ that girl of yours, too,” he 
threatened. 

He clumped down the stairs and out 
of the house. Those above waited until 
he had galloped away before any of 
them spoke. 

It was Willa who broke the silence. 
“Oh, Dad, I was afraid you were hurt. 
Chet said so.” 

“One of Joe’s tricks.” 

“Yes. I wouldn’t let him upstairs till 
he’d promised he wouldn’t . . . make 
trouble. But he didn’t mean to play 
fair. He drew his revolver. Wes was 
behind the door and got the drop on 
him.” 

Cliff frowned down on the household 
guest. “He’s usually behind the door 
from what I hear,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

It was to Stewart that her father 
spoke. “I heard a story whilst I was in 
,town, sir. Got it right straight. Are you 
a spy for Eaton?” 

Stewart’s gaze met the older man’s 
fairly. He recognized that as his host 
Wylie had a right to demand the 
truth, and he knew that it would be 
impossible to present his case in such 
a way as to meet the older man’s 
approval. 

“No,” he answered. “I’m not Eaton’s 
spy.” 

“You’re in his pay just the same.” 

“No, in the pay of the Cattleman’s 
Association.” 

“Same thing. He runs it. You came 
up here to spy on us fellows in the 
hills an’ get us in bad with the law if 
you could. Don’t lie to me.” , 

“I’m not lying to you. I’m a detective 
for the Cattleman’s Association, if that’s 
what you’re driving at.” 

“You rigged up a game to play like 
you was being hunted for rustling 
Eaton’s stock. You figured I would pro¬ 
tect any fellow who was against Eaton.” 

“Yes,” the young man assented. 

“All the time what you wanted was 
to sneak in here so’s you could get 
evidence to send us to the pen.” 

“Not you. The Martin’s Hole gang,” 
corrected Stewart. 

“Yes, an’ me, too, if you could have 
got the goods on me.” 

“All right,” assented the other. “Have 
it yore own way. You, too, if it turned 
out you were a crook.” 

“I’d ought to turn you over to Fallon 
an’ let him do like he wants with you. A 
dirty spy!” 

“It’s not too late,” suggested the 
man on the bed. “You can patch up a 
peace with him by turning me over as 
a sacrifice. Why don’t you?” This was 
said with the jaunty manner, almost 
insolent in its raffishness, that Clift 
remembered as being in evidence the 
day he first met Stewart. 

Willa interrupted, appealing to Stew¬ 
art. “Why don’t you explain? You must 
have some excuse.” 

He looked at her. “Does a man need 
any excuse for trying to bring to jus¬ 
tice the Martin’s Hole gang, that bunch 
of outlaws who have held up trains, 
rustled cattle, and terrorized this coun¬ 
try for years?” 

“No, but . . . for coming here, to my 
father’s house.” 

T HE cattle detective’s face softened 
somewhat. “I’ll say this. Soon as I 
saw you, Miss Willa, I knew yore father 
wasn’t a thief. An’ when I saw him I 
was more sure of it.” 

Cliff gestured this aside as of no im¬ 
portance. “What kind of a man do you 
claim to be? You came to my house, 
makin’ a play to have us hide you be¬ 
cause you were up against it. You were 
gonna use me. I was to be yore friend, 
then by yore own story you were aimin’ 
to throw the hooks into me if I turned 
out not to be a Sunday school teacher.” 

“You make me look like a cur, but 
that’s not how I see it,” replied Stewart. 
“We had a pretty good notion who we 
wanted. It doesn’t take any son of a 
prophet to guess who were in the bad 
gang that’s been so active. Point was to 
get evidence. So I staged my grand¬ 
stand play of being chased here.” 

“Like I said, to spy on the folks that 
took you in an’ befriended you,” Cliff 
broke in bitterly. 

“No. Down in the valley folks know 
Cliff Wylie pretty well. Nobody in the 
Association thinks you’re a thief. They 
know better. But for reasons of yore 
own you’ve been friendly with the 
Martin’s Hole gang. We figured this 
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would be a good headquarters for me if 
I could make out to get in here.” 

“I see,” the rancher flung out. “You 
were figurin’ on using me to bag my 
friends. Well, that doesn’t go with me, 
Mr. Stewart, if that’s yore name.” 

“That’s my name, Mr. Wylie. Of 
course I don’t expect you to see this 
just the way I do. These men have been 
a menace to this country’s welfare. I 
was sent to break up the gang, and I 
mean to do it if I can.” 

“Not from my house you won’t. Soon 
as it’s convenient for you, Mr. Spy, I’ll 
ask you to hit the trail.” 

Stewart answered instantly. “That’ll 
be today, Mr. Wylie. Afraid I can’t 
walk. How about gettin’ yore buckboard 
to take me to town?” 

Willa protested quickly to her father, 
in a low voice. “He’s not fit to travel 
yet, Dad.” 

“I’m all right,” the detective gave 
assurance. 

“You’re not. You know you’re not.” 

The thought of his departure, of the 
danger he would be called upon to face, 
filled her with panic. 

“I reckon he’s the best judge of that, 
Willa,” her father said sternly. Then, to 
his guest, “I’ll arrange to get you to 
town, sir.” 

“If he goes to Mesa Joe Fallon’s gang 
will get him,” urged Willa. She had 
moved close to her father and looked 
up at him with eyes that asked for 
mercy. 

He flashed on her a look of fierce 
refusal. “Not my business, girl. I’ve 
mixed in this enough already . . . too 
much. I’m through.” 

“But you wouldn’t take him to town 
to be murdered,” she insisted. 

“I’m takin’ him to town to get him 
away from here. After that I’m not 
responsible for what happens. I’m out 
of it.” 

“But you’re not. You can’t say that 
if ... if you take him where you know 
he’ll be killed.” 

He made a violent gesture of irrita¬ 
tion. “I don’t know a thing about it 
. . . except that I won’t have him here 
clutterin’ up my place. He says he’s 
ready to go. What’s it to you? Why are 
you always interferin’ in things that 
ain’t yore concern. Don’t you try to run 
me, girl. I’ll not stand for it.” 

“I’m not trying to run you, Dad. You 
know I’m not. But you can’t kick out 
a sick man as though he were a dog,” 
she said with visible agitation. 

“Don’t worry about me, Miss Wylie,” 
the unwanted guest said. “Far as his 
kickin’ me out goes, why I wouldn’t 
stay a minute longer than I have to 
The wagon track is plain for me to 
follow, an’ it leads to Mesa. Don’t you 
worry. I’ll make out fine. An’ yore father 
is right. He’s not responsible for any 
enemies I’ve made. That’s my lookout.” 

Willa started to speak, then choked 
up in a sob. She turned and left the 
room. 

Stewart did not see her again before 
he left. 

(Concluded in next issue) 
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view; Smackover and Talco and Ro- 
iessa; Wink and Odessa and Hobbs— 
Joe had seen them all. 

He wanted to be in it, while he re- 
joiled from it. Out there men were 
working, matter-of-factly, as if a slip¬ 
ping pinch slide couldn’t take a man’s 
land off in a second; as if the great 
rotary drive-chain never broke and 
slapped a man, multilated, to the der¬ 
rick floor, as if a gasser never blew in 
with an explosion that obliterated 
everything. 

He was reminded of his gnawing hun¬ 
ger, and presently picked out the yellow 
lights of a low, sheet-iron lunchstand, 
near by. 

As he opened the greasy screen door 
a bell jangled overhead, startling him. 
Looking straight ahead, he climbed on 
a stool at the counter. At the end of the 
low, narrow room four or five men 
lounged, engrossed in talk. With them 
was the proprietor. He glanced at Joe 
and went on talking. 

Joe waited, clearing his throat. A 
sign read: “Chili with Beans, 15c.” 

His reflection peered at him from the 
smoke-stained mirror. He never liked 
what he saw in a mirror. He was forty- 
five, and he appeared sixty-five. His eyes 
were shadowed, and something shame¬ 
ful and hesitant was in his whole man¬ 
ner. His grey face was spread with a 
network of fine purple veins. Liquor had 
done that. For a whole year after that 
nightmarish night six years ago, he had 
soaked it up by the quart, trying to for¬ 
get. It didn’t help, and he went off of 
the stuff, hardly taking a drink since. 
It was during that first awful year that 
the Kid had left him. 

The fat proprietor came and leaned 
his thick arms on the counter. “What’s- 
for-you?”’ he demanded gruffly. 

“Bowl of chili with beans,” Joe 
answered. 

The man turned and ladled smoking 
chili from a deep vat, filling a thick 
crockery bowl with it. He held it up as 
he turned back, looking Joe over sus¬ 
piciously. “You broke—and tryin’ to 
panhandle me?” 

Joe dug deep into his pocket for his 
lone quarter and displayed it in his 
palm. 

Mollified, the other set the bowl be¬ 
fore Joe, along with a plate of little 
round crackers, catsup, salt, and pepper. 
“Okey,” he growled. “No offense. I ain’t 
feedin’ any more vags, that’s all.” 

Joe sloshed catsup into the chili, 
crumbled in crackers, stirred it in¬ 
tently with a brassy-looking spoon. 

With an effort, he finally blurted, 
“Know a young fellow working in this 
field, name of Ranier—Matt Ranier?” 

“Matt Ranier?” the proprietor ex¬ 
claimed so loudly that Joe choked a 
little. “Sure, I know him. Fine boy, Matt. 
Everybody likes him. You a friend of 
his?” 

“Uh—used to know him pretty well 
several years ago.” 

“Well, now—if you’re a friend of 
Matt’s he’ll be glad to see you. Matt’s 
built that way. Heard him say he was 
going from here down to the Star Recre¬ 
ation Club to play a game or two of 
pool. If you want, I’ll send my flunky 
over after him for you.” 

“Oh—no—” Joe stammered hastily. 
“Thanks—I’ll look him up soon as I’ve 
finished.” 

Joe ate on in silence, a chill creeping 
over him in spite of the peppery food 
he was taking into himself. He half- 
turned his back to the group of loung¬ 
ing men. Someone there was watching 
him. Anyway, he’d know now where 
to look for the Kid. . .. 

Joe couldn’t hold back the rush of 
memories. . . . Always the Kid had 
seemed like a funny little miracle in his 
life. He’d been born just after the World 
War, while Joe was still in France. He 
was nearly two years old when Joe saw 
him for the first time. Two years old 
and a husky youngster, strong as a mule 
colt. He had looked wide-eyed at Joe 
and called him “Sojer-man.” And how 
clumsy the Kid had been with his feet, 
always stumbling. But he’d laugh and 
pick himself up and go on. Joe won¬ 
dered now if the Kid had ever outgrown 
getting his feet tangled up. 


A HUNDRED little pictures of the Kid 
haunted him. The Kid had come to 
think Joe was a kind of god, and dogged 
his footsteps. After he’d got big enough 
he’d been with Joe and watched him 
work on lots of jobs. Nellie, while she’d 
lived, had never liked that, because of 
the danger. Joe just laughed at her. 

Killing oil-well fires hadn’t seemed so 
dangerous after mopping up machine- 
gun nests in France. It had come sort of 
naturally to Joe. You just walked 
straight up to the rolling black-and-red 
hell—or the great blue-white column 
of flame, if it was a gasser—carrying 
the cylinder of nitro.' The streams of 
water from half a dozen fire hoses played 
around you and against your hot as¬ 
bestos suit until you were a walking 
cloud of steam. You went on, peering 
through the peep-glass of the hood, 
seeking a rift in the wall of flame; on 
until you were at the edge of the crater 
and could see the red hole from which 
the fire spouted. And then you threw, 
and whirled and ran back, falling flat 
to the ground before the explosion 
hurled you there. It seemed plain idiocy 
now to think he’d ever done those 
things; but in those days, before that 
hideous night in the Kilgore field, he 
had never thought to be afraid. 

He hurriedly finished his bowl of 
chili, slid from the stool, and made for 
the door. But a man came from the 
group at the end of the room, an oil¬ 
field worker in khakis and leather 
jacket. Joe knew he was the one who 
had been watching him. 

“Say, you’re Joe Ranier, ain’t you? 
I was sure you was when I heard you 
askin’ for Matt. I saw you put out that 
heller they had at Hog Creek in 1925. 
Man, I never seen anything like it—that 
was the purtiest—!” 

“You—you’re mistaken, mister,” Joe 
cut in desperately. “I’m—my name’s 
Smith.” 

“Don’t try to kid me,” the man said, 
sticking out his hand. “I want to shake 
with you. Joe Ranier—!” 

Joe backed away, groping behind him 
for the handle of the screen door. “I—I 
tell you you’ve made a mistake. I never 


was in Hog Creek in my life. My name’s 
Smith—” 

The squat man looked incredulously 
at Joe’s face. “Well, I’ll be damned. I 
would of swore—” 

The jangling bell cut off the words as 
Joe jerked open the door and bolted 
through. But Joe could not help hearing 
what came out of the open window after 
him. 

“No wonder he wouldn’t admit it,” 
said one of the men contemptuously. 
“Ain’t you ever heard about Joe Ranier, 
Bill? In Kilgore in ’34 he went yellow 
as a—” 

Joe fled, mercifully saved the obscene 
comparison. His heart pumped furiously 
again. That was a narrow squeak. He 
hoped word wouldn’t get around, and 
the Kid hear about it. He’d get out of 
town quick—just as soon as he got a look 
at the Kid. 

He pushed and jostled among oil-field 
crowds that milled up and down the 
main street, his head down and his hat 
pulled low to hide his face. He shrank 
now from accosting anyone and asking 
where the Star Recreation Club was 
located. He’d have to find it unaided. 
The hectic scene was one long familiar 
to him. 


Beer parlors and abstract offices, 
domino halls and notaries public, ham¬ 
burger stands with their smell of onions 
and hot grease, dance halls with radios 
and coin music machines blaring harsh¬ 
ly into the night. New neon signs 
flashed, “Eat,” “Dine—Dance,” “Beer,” 
“Whisky.” Hastily built frame buildings 
jammed against one another endlessly, 
broken only by the half-dozen old brick 
houses that had comprised Dun way be¬ 
fore oil was discovered there. 

T HEN directly ahead Joe saw the crude 
board sign, “Star Recreation Club.” 
And he began to tremble, his senses 
racing. 

By some miracle there was a narrow 
space between the pool hall and the next 
building, and Joe shuffled into the 
passage. He found a window and peered 
in. 

Three pool tables were jammed into 
the small room. Men sat along the walls 
or stood crowded around the players, 
watching the games. A man with a green 
eyeshade bustled among them, racking 
balls, ringing the cash register. The 
voices were loud and good-natured; 
smoke filled the place, making a haze 
around the lights and the rafters. 

Then Joe saw the Kid. He was leaning 
over the middle table, sighting along 
his cue, making a careful shot. Joe’s 
fingers tightened on the sill as he stared 
in. 

The Kid looked even taller than six 
feet. Maybe six-feet-two, Joe guessed. 
And he had filled out amazingly. He 
had on good clothes and they fit him 
right, and he knew how to wear them. 
And his mouth still quirked up at one 
corner when he grinned. The Kid had 
Nellie’s eyes and funny grin. But the 
rest of his face was Joe’s—Joe’s as it 
had been six years ago. 

Joe concentrated on listening, and the 
Kid’s voice came to him, plainly as 
though those other men in there were 
silent. 

“Seven ball in the side pocket!” the 
Kid cried. 


“Dollar you don’t make it,” one of his 
opponents challenged promptly. 

The Kid called the bet and bent to 
make the shot. Joe saw the ball roll 
home, and the Kid came. up grinning 
again, his eyes kind of dancing. 

“Ten ball in the corner,” he cried. 
Again the Kid made his shot, then 
boasted, “Watch me clear the table!” 

Two more balls rolled into pockets. 
The Kid always was a marvel with his 
hands. Hands like that would make an 
ace driller some day before long. But 
when the Kid started around to the 
other side of the table his feet seemed 
to tangle, and he stumbled, nearly fall¬ 
ing. He laughed, and the Kid’s partner 
said, “Good thing you don’t play this 
game with your feet, Matt.” 

They finished their game and the Kid 
racked his cue. A waiting quartet of 
new players took their places around the 
pool table, while the Kid and his friends 
shoved through the crowd and out the 
front door into the peopled street. 

Slowly Joe turned, trudging along the 
narrow passage. Tense inner excite¬ 
ment was giving way to an empty sad¬ 
ness. But he was glad he’d got to see the 
Kid. He’d get out of town now, soon as 
a freight ran. He pushed again out into 
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the surging crowds, turning to head up 
the street. 

A ND then—between two ticks of a 
watch, while time seemed to halt— 
things happened in a swift and unreal 
avalanche of sensations that momentar¬ 
ily stunned Joe out of all feeling. First, 
there was a dull and tremendous and 
cosmic-seeming detonation that shook 
and vibrated the air, while windows 
rattled and crashed out. The roar that 
followed shocked and dulled the ear¬ 
drums—a roar that never stopped, nor 
rose higher, nor waned, but kept up a 
monotonous volume of sound, which 
the senses could scarcely bear. Cutting 
through and above the roar, sirens 
wailed to a frenzied crescendo. And on 
the southeast edge of town a weird light 
rose up, and the town became as bright 
as though a morning sun had suddenly 
burst from the black night sky. 

Simultaneously a thousand people 
went mad. Men yelled themselves 
hoarse, women screamed. The dread 
word went up: “Fire!” And voice after 
voice caught it and flung it up and down 
the street. 

Joe could not quell his sick and 
panicky feeling. His one impulse was 
to get as far from the fire as he could. 
He ran, struggling against the stream of 
humanity. Out of the wild hysteria of 
sound a man’s words came coherently 
to him: “—Number Four Casey—burn¬ 
ing—blew in with gas and oil—exploded 
—whole crew killed—” 

No one paid any heed to Joe, and after 
a while he drew up in the doorway of 
a closed building. 

The mob hysteria around him began 
to wane. Curiously, all the mad exodus 
still had not emptied the streets; and 
now the crowd backed and filled. News 
from the burning well ran through them 
like a fire in dry grass. All other sounds, 
in the awful roar, seemed tiny, like 
voices in a gale. 

Whatever forces constituted the law 
in Dunway were turning back the mill¬ 
ing crowd and putting a wide cordon 
around the blaze. Joe Ranier knew ex¬ 
actly what was happening there, just as 
though he stood on the scene. Galvan¬ 
ized iron shields would be quickly 
erected, from behind which firemen 
would direct streams of water on the 
fire. Draglines would be rushed in to 
pull away the wrecked derrick and every 
scrap of metal which could be hooked 
onto. Red-hot metal had re-ignited 
many a well fire after it had been 
snuffed out. The capper, that bungle- 
some block of steel, with diverting pipes 
and remote-controlled choke valves, 
would be lowered over the casing head 
on its long crane, in an attempt to 
choke down the column of flame. 

All these would be done quickly. Oil 
towns were now equipped and organized 
to fight a well fire, unlike the early 
days, when every fire caught them un¬ 
prepared. 

Finally Joe moved uncertainly out of 
the doorway and started making his 
way down the street. He walked warily. 
He heard other news. The Number Four 
Casey was jam against the town and 
the wind was out of the south. A tank 
farm with thousands of gallons of stored 
oil was just east of the well. Unless the 
blaze was killed quick, that tank farm 
and this booming town of pine shacks 
would go—and go like tinder, once they 
caught. 

A ND now a peculiar, crushed silence 
was on the crowd, and the look on 
men’s faces changed from excitement to 
despair. Joe read it plainly. And he 
strained his ears to learn that new ill 
tidings there were. Words passed along 
the crowd, and Joe heard: “She’s 
cratered!” 

They had cause for despair. When a 
well craters it spreads from one great, 
upspouting jet of flame to a boiling, 
rolling pit of it, perhaps twenty or thirty 
feet wide. No hope of a capper sub¬ 
duing it now—or of water, or steam, or 
of chemical foam. Shooting with nitro¬ 
glycerin was the only hope. 

And then, from down the street, like 
an overtaking nemesis, a shout went up 
and out, and Joe heard his own name 
yelled: “Joe Ranier! Joe Ranier’s in 
town!” 

He fled, almost numb with terror. His 
mind raced back to the squat, red- 
whiskered man who had recognized him 
in the lunchstand. Of course he had re¬ 
ported it. And now men were yelling 
for him. Hadn’t Joe Ranier once been 
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the man everyone called for when a well 
had to be shot? He had to get away. He 
had to hide. How could he stand up to 
men’s faces and tell them he would not 
go into that fire, when their whole 
town, their congested field, was threat¬ 
ened? 

The shouting overtook him and passed 
over him and went up and down the 
street: “Calling Joe Ranier! Calling Joe 
Ranier!” 

A narrow, black space between two 
buildings yawned beside him, and he 
dodged into it. He ran its length and 
came out into an alley, a foul and lit¬ 
tered oil-town alley, stinking wetly of 
refuse and garbage. The voices came 
fainter, but still pursued him, and he 
could not stop. He stumbled over broken 
bottles and tin canp, going to his knees. 
He knelt there, pahting, listening. Near 
by, out on the street, the loud-speaker 
of one of the doorway radios had been 
cut in, and a voice was blaring over and 
over: 

“Joe Ranier! Joe Ranier—two thou¬ 
sand dollars to shoot the Number Four 
Casey—calling Joe Ranier!” 

They’d never find him here. Let them 
call him. Let them plead, and curse him. 
They thought they could goad him into 
that job. But they didn’t know. They’d 
never been through what he had. Did 
they think he could forget that well in 
Kilgore in ’34—and the slip he had made 
there? 

He tried to drive the picture out of 
his mind, but it came back and came 
back. Three times he’d shot the Kilgore 
well, and three times it had caught 
again from the red-hot lip of the casing 
head. And then ... Sam Fields had gone 
in with him. Sam Fields was a good 
man. He had worked with Joe before. 
Sam had to carry a water line right up 
to the crater, while Joe carried the 
nitro. Joe was to give Sam time to get 
the stream right on the hot casing 
head, to cool it down before the ex¬ 
plosion. In the great gusts of steam they 
couldn’t see each other. They were to 
time themselves by counting seconds. 
But when Joe saw the red flames about 
the nitro cylinder in his hands a thought 
flashed in his mind: This stuff goes off 
at three hundred and sixty degrees! And 
he had thrown—without counting. The 
explosion had come while Sam still stood 
at the edge of the crater with the nozzle 
in his hands. 

People hadn’t thought Joe was the 
one who had failed. Joe Ranier had 
never failed. They thought Sam Fields 
had died by his own mistake. But Joe 
knew. And he’d never been able to shoot 
another well. He’d gone yellow. 

And then, out on the street, the tenor 
of the voices changed. Men were shout¬ 
ing again, but this time they were 
cheering. It was a long time before Joe 
could make out any of the words and 
piece them together. 

“Matt Ranier!” he heard finally. 
“Matt’s gonna shoot the well!” 

Joe couldn’t believe it. Not the Kid. 
Not the Kid walking into that wall of 
flame. But he knew it was so. The Kid 
knew how, from the many times he’d 
watched Joe. And it was like him to 
volunteer for the job that his father hid 
from. 

Joe cried out in his anguish. The Kid’s 
feet! Those stumbling feet that couldn’t 
walk ten yards without tangling. The 
Kid on those feet with that cylinder of 
nitro in his hands! 

He was running down the alley, 
stumbling over litter, getting up, run¬ 
ning on again, while the roar of the 
well grew louder and louder in his ears. 

T HE space around the well for two 
hundred yards back was roped off 
and guarded, but the crowd thronged 
against the ropes. Joe pushed his way 
ruthlessly through them, and brought up 
panting against the cordon. 

It was a scene he’d looked upon many 
times before. The heat was like a furnace 
blast, even at this distance, and the 
light was bright as noonday and hurt 
the eyes. 

Four or five sheet-iron shields had 
been thrown up, and behind these men 
huddled, working the water lines until 
a dozen or more streams laid down a 
barrage of water that instantly turned 
to steam all around the inferno’s base. 

Joe ducked under the rope. Instantly 
a hand grasped his shoulder and yanked 
him roughly back. “Here, you!” a voice 
snarled, and Joe looked into the thick 


face of a man with a badge on his vest. 

“Let go!” Joe cried. “I’m Joe Ranier!” 

The officer swore, and Joe twisted 
away. He ran across the hot area, mak¬ 
ing his way behind shields, stepping 
over swollen water lines, his eyes search¬ 
ing ahead of him. 

He saw them, huddled behind a shield. 
The Kid had pulled on the floppy as¬ 
bestos pants, and men were helping him 
to buckle on the asbestos overboots. The 
Kid looked up and saw Joe. Joe read a 
moment of bewilderment in his face, 
and then the Kid grinned. “Hello, Dad!” 

“Get out of ’em,” Joe ordered. “You’re 
not wearing those clothes. I’m taking 
this load in.” 

The Kid stood up. “You can’t do it. 
You’re too old—and shaky. Your nerves 
are shot.” But when he stared at Joe’s 
set face he didn’t say another word, but 
began shedding the outfit. 

M EN helped Joe put the things on. The 
baggy pants, the coat and gloves, 
the overboots, the big hood. Joe took 
the deadly cylinder in his hands and 
stepped out from behind the shield; and 
blinding light smote his eyes. 

His old.mastery of the job came back. 
He was like an automaton. Back of him 
the crowds were yelling, maybe cheering 
by now. In front of him the well 
screamed. But you didn’t hear any of 
that. Streams of water hit you in the 
back and you braced yourself against 
them. Other streams played on and 
about you and you walked through a 
white featherbed of hot steam, clutch¬ 
ing tight to that cylinder. Fog formed 
on your peep-glass, but somehow you 
managed to see through. There was the 
smoke and then the fire, boiling out at 
you, tongues of flame licking up at the 
cylinder. The sound deafened you, so 
that you hardly heard anything. You 
went into the flame, and the suit got 
blistering hot and steamed, but you 
didn’t think of that. You only watched 
for the spouting casing head that bred 
this inferno. 

The fire enveloped him, swallowing 
him up and blinding him, but he kept 
going. Then at last there was a rift, 
and he saw the column of gas and oil 
at the pit’s centre, and he threw the 
cylinder. 

He turned and ran back, timing him¬ 
self, taking as much distance as he 
dared, and then plunged flat on the 
sloppy ground. 

A great gust went over him like the 
passing of a tornado, and he lay spent 
a moment. Steam was all around him, 
but he could see through it, and the 


night was no longer light as day, but 
dark. The well was out. 

The Kid and others ran out to meet 
him and hustle him away, and he threw 
off the hood, and they carried him on 
beyond the ropes. The Kid didn’t try to 
say anything, for he knew that Joe 
was still deaf. He shoved men out of the 
way and helped Joe get out of the rest 
of the suit, then grinned and offered Joe 
a cigarette. 

Presently Joe’s hearing came back. 
The Kid had his arm about his shoul¬ 
ders, walking him farther from the well. 
A path cleared through the crowd for 
them. 

“Let’s get out of this mob where we 
can talk,” the Kid said. “I’m glad you 
came to Dunway, Dad. You’ll like it 
here. It’s a good field—and I can get 
you a job on any crew around here.” 

Joe began to feel things again. And 
he felt good inside, like a man just get¬ 
ting well after a long sickness. He had 
come up out of the dark shadow of fear, 
and he didn’t believe he’d ever go back 
into it. The crowd around him was yell¬ 
ing and cheering. And it seemed to Joe 
that above them all there rang a chorus 
of phantom voices, maybe old-timers 
from Ranger and Desdemona and Hog 
Creek and other fields of the past. 

They seemed to be shouting, “Here 
comes Joe Ranier!” 
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supplied. “But this will not suffice,” con¬ 
tinues Sir John; “importation of live 
animals would be a solution if it were 
practical. There may, and we hope there 
will be, a certain amount of disgorge¬ 
ment from Germany, both of pedigree 
and utility animals that have been taken 
from the occupied countries, but it 
seems unlikely that we can reckon on 
much from Europe. Any immediate in¬ 
crease in Europe’s cattle population 
could come only from overseas. Good 
useful Holsteins and Ayrshires could be 
drawn from Canada and the United 
States. It is not possible to say how 
many, but even if the figure is put at 
one million, which would be high, it 
still replaces only a fraction of the total 
loss. But there is the further difficulty 
of transportation. A cargo boat of the 
ordinary 5,000- to 8,000-ton size, could 


Farm Production Objectives for 1944 

Following are the principal 1944 production objectives set at the 

Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Conference held in Ottawa, December 

6th to 8th: 

Grains and Hay: 


1943 

acres 

1944 

acres 

Per cent change 

Wheat. 


17,488,000 

17,488,000 

No change 

Oats. 


15,407,000 

16,377,000 

6% increase 

Barley. 


8,397,000 

8,500,000 

1% 

Rye. 


576,000 

576,000 

No change 

Mixed grains. 


1,463,000 

1,760,000 

20% increase 

Hay and clover. 


9,815,000 

9,815,000 

No change 

Alfalfa. 


1,544,000 

1,544,000 

<< << 

Oilseed Crops: 

Flaxseed . 


2,947,800 

1,890,600 

36% decrease 

Soybeans. 


50,400 

55,100 

9% increase 

Rape seed. 


4,051 

10,000 

147% “ 

Sunflower Seed. 


29,000 

50,000 

72% 

Meat Animals: 

Hogs. 


Numbers 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

No change 

Beef cattle. 


1,100,000 

1,177,600 

6% increase 

Calves. 


645,000 

662,800 

3% 

Sheep and lambs. 


840,000 

* 

880,500 

5% 

Dairy Products: 

Total milk. 


lib. 

17.4 billion 

17.4 billion 

No change 

Creamery butter. 


313,724,000 

303,276,000 

3% decrease 

Factory cheese. 


158,672,000 

148,390,000 

7% 

Evaporated milk. 


178,000,000 

178,000,000 

No change 

K < < 

Condensed whole milk 


24,000,000 

24,000,000 

Whole milk powder. . . 


16,800,000 

16,800,000 

“ “ 

Skim milk. 


24,000,000 

24,000,000 

(( it 

Eggs and Poultry: 

Eggs . 

doz 

335,000,000 

335,000,000 

No change 

Chicken and fowl. 

.lb. 

224,881,000 

250,000,000 

11% increase 

Turkeys . 

.lb. 

29,151,000 

29,151,000 

No change 

Other Products: 

Potatoes . 

acres 

532,700 

558,980 

5% increase 

Leafy green vegetables. 

.tons 

230,343 

230,343 

No change 

a «< 

Root vegetables. 

.tons 

318,165 

318,165 

Fibre flax. 

acres 

35,000 

48,000 

37% increase 
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carry some 600 to 700 head of cattlJ 
so that more than 1,500 journeys woull 
be needed to transport our hypothetic^ 
million animals. 

“It seems safe to assume, therefor^ 
that the re-establishment of the herd 
of milk cattle must come mainly fror 
natural increase. But that is a very sloJ 
business: it takes at least two years tl 
produce a new dairy cow, and only half 
the calves born are females. Cows varl 
widely in their capacity to yield millf 
and it is well known that this qualit 
is derived from the bull. So, from th 
outset, bulls with a good record of hig! 
yielding daughters should be selectei 
for replenishing the herds. The Unite' 
Kingdom could furnish some of thesd 
Fortunately, the modem method of arti 
ficial insemination enables good bull 
to be used very economically and t 
produce numbers of good yielding calve 
from animals they have never seen; th 
bulls can be kept at control stations and 
the semen distributed by motor car ol 
by airplane over a large number o| 
farms. 

“However carefully it is done, it seeml 
unlikely that the cattle population o| 
Europe can be restored in less than fror 
six to eight years. During the whole ol 
this time dried milk and other dairy 
produce will have to be sent intq 
Europe.” 

After discussing the restoration of the 
horse population, where the difficulties 
are greater still than with cattle, he 
goes on to deal with other farm animals| 

“Under good conditions, the sheep 
population should recover more rapidly 
than the cattle, but in poor and hard 
conditions such as will certainly obtain 
in southwestern Europe, recovery is| 
bound to be slow. It has been estimated 
at from six to ten years. 

“Pigs, however, multiply much more 
quickly. In spite of the drastic reduction 
we need not assume more than two years! 
as the time needed for restoration to 
pre-war numbers. . . . The case for the 
pig would be irresistible but for the 
unfortunate circumstance that, of all 
the animals on the farm, pigs are most 
like ourselves in food requirements. 
They take grain, potatoes, skim milk, 
fish and meat. They thus stand in sharp 
contrast with sheep and cattle, which 
take grains, straw and other coarse 
fodders of no use to us. So when human 
food is scarce pigs are not encouraged, 
or at least not beyond what can be fed 
on waste materials unfit for human 
consumption. 

“The same difficulty arises in the case 
of poultry where again the food require¬ 
ment, is largely the same as for human 
beings and so, in spite of their value as 
producers of high class protein and, 
tragically enough, in spite of the great 
need of high class protein, it will not be 
possible greatly to encourage poultry 
keeping, at any rate until the human 
food position becomes clearer. It will, 
however, be essential to furnish the 
peasants with some pigs and poultry as 
early as possible so as to insure speedy 
re-establishment of their holdings and 
full utilization of any waste material.” 


S IR John then devotes some attention 
to the problems of resettlement: 
“The immediate Starting up of agricul¬ 
ture is only a small part of the task. 
Agriculture is a long-term business. The 
farmer must know not only what he is 
to grow this year, but also what the year 
after, and the year after that, so it is 
necessary to think ahead and decide 
what is the object of the agriculture. 
In the first year it must produce calories. 
But is that to continue permanently? 
There are two purposes at which Euro¬ 
pean agriculture might aim: highest 
standard of nutrition for the people; 
or maximum degree of self-sufficiency 
for the country or group of countries. 
... In a self-sufficing Europe the in¬ 
habitants restrict themselves to what 
they can produce and go without the 
rest, or accept instead products for 
which one must use the German name 
ersatz because the English language 
does not produce a sufficiently disagree¬ 
able word. . . . 

“Representatives of the occupied 
countries in Great Britain have ex¬ 
pressed their views. They do not want 
this low standard of life and they recog¬ 
nize that it leads to chaos, even to war. 
They prefer to aim at the highest pos¬ 
sible standard of nutrition. The phrase 
‘freedom from want’ has reverberated 
through Europe and aroused among its 































stricken people hopes and desires that 
we who have never suffered as they can 
only dimly apprehend. But this policy of 
abundance means that each region must 
produce the foods it can grow best and 
exchange its products freely with other 
regions. There is no place for restric¬ 
tion on trade in foods. It is, in fact, 
the old policy of peace and plenty that 
Bright and Cobden advocated so long 
ago. 

“If this were adopted, the farmers of 
Europe would aim at producing high 
quality protein and protective foods, 
taking calorie production in their stride 
but not aiming specifically at it. They 
Would import from the great primary 
producing regions of the world the addi¬ 
tional calories and protein needed for 
themselves and their animals. After the 
first year of calorie production their 
efforts would be diverted to these more 
profitable activities.” 

Sir John then deals with the pattern 
of country life in Europe after the war. 
He points out that though there were 
large estates in Poland, Hungary and 
elsewhere, most of Europe’s agricultural 
land was in small holdings. Studies have 
shoWn that small farms gave greater 
returns per acre and for the money 
expended, employed more men per 100 
acres and paid more in wages than the 
large ones. There would be a case for the 
large farm if Europe were adopting the 
new order and going in widely for grain 
production. But the production of pro¬ 
tective foods, involving as it does, num¬ 
bers of animals of various kinds, is well 
suited to the small farm. He describes 
the Russian system of collectivization, 
showing that the combination of collec¬ 
tives; with each worker having his own 
small piece of land and his own ani¬ 
mals, may be suited to the large rolling 
plains of Russia, but these conditions 
do not obtain in any other European 
country. 

R epresentatives of the occupied 
countries have stated very clearly 
that they do not want large farms, 
whether privately owned, state owned 
or collective. Agrarian reform has been 
busy for some years breaking up big 
estates into small peasant holdings. 
There is a very real land hunger; the 
innate desire to own a piece of land, 
usually a particular piece of land. 

“The history of collectivization in 
U.S.S.R.,” he continues, “is a clear warn¬ 
ing against forcing on the peasants any 
scheme of amalgamation that they do 
not like. For the first few years of col¬ 
lectivization the numbers of animals 
fell drastically. There were several 
causes, one was the dislike of some of 
the peasants for the new scheme. Then 
came the compromise of 1935 and 1936, 
which allowed the peasants their own 
bit of land and their own animals and 
the number of animals began to go up. 
Unfortunately, the war came before one 
could see the full results. We could not, 
however, tolerate the possibility of 
peasant disturbances in Europe after 
the war, and so we must accept the 
decision to re-establish small peasant 
farms.” 

He expresses his belief that the only 
hope of successful establishment of 
peasant holdings lies in the development 
of a strong co-operative movement. Co¬ 
operative societies could not only buy 
for the peasant, finance useful opera¬ 
tions and warn severely against useless 
ones, but also take over the peasants’ 
products, grade and process them, pack 
them properly and sell them through 
expert salesmen who know the best 
markets and can obtain the highest 
prices, thus assuring the peasant the 
maximum return for his labor. 

Sir John concludes: “We, too, shall 
have our part to play. In his extremely 
interesting ‘Life of Marlborough,’ Mr. 
Churchill shows how in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Great Britain 
twice saved Europe by heading the 
Allied Nations against a power seeking 
to dominate the whole continent. Twice 
the war was won, but twice the peace 
was lost because we withdrew too soon. 
Modern history has made the lesson 
more emphatic; nations cannot live in 
isolation. On all grounds—economic, 
political and moral—we must in the 
reconstruction of Europe render all 
possible help and continue to play our 
part in the years of peace to which the 
nations are looking forward with such 
ardent longing.” 
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been bearing regularly. Mr. Famalls also 
finds that Hibernal bears every year for 
him, although rabbits destroyed most of 
the lower branches. Blushed Calville 
bears well, but is not only tender but 
subject to sun scald. 

Not much success has been had with 
Colorado Blue spruce. Three of them 
failed, and the attempt was more or less 
given up. A very interesting flower gar¬ 
den was being looked after by Mrs. Mc¬ 
Bride, a daughter of Mr. Farnalls, whose 
husband was in active service. In addi¬ 
tion to the usual kinds, there were some 
lovely big pansies, peonies and roses, of 
which Mr. Farnalls is very fond.—H.S.F. 


The Loveridges of Norton Court Farm 

I T would be interesting to know how 
many of the very early producers of 
milk to our western city fluid milk mar¬ 
kets are still in the business. Gordon 
Loveridge, Grenfell, Saskatchewan, 
whom I called to see early in August, 
operates a farm from which milk has 
been shipped to Regina consistently for 
nearly thirty-one years. For the first 
fourteen years milk was shipped in the 
name of his father, A. J. Loveridge, and 
since 1927, when Gordon took over the 
management of the farm, it has been 
going to the same market, and prac¬ 
tically to the same distributor. 

Mr. Loveridge, senior, who is now 
eighty years old and has retired to the 
town of Grenfell, came to Winnipeg 
from Welland County in Ontario, in 
1882. He was a leader in the Primitive 
Methodist settlement which became 
known as Pheasant Hill Colony. There 
was a cheese factory in Pheasant Hill, 
but Mr. Loveridge did not work with a 
recognized dairy breed until he home¬ 
steaded in 1884 and began to develop his 
herd. He later began to breed Ayrshire 
cattle, and these continued to be used on 
the farm until his son, in 1927, bought 
some Holsteins. A few more were ob¬ 
tained in 1930, and the present herd has 
been bred up from them, until, in 1942, 
the 12 or 13 cows and heifers averaged 
432 pounds of butterfat; and also scored 
well up in the open competition carried 
on each year under the auspices of the 
Saskatchewan Dairy Association. Gor¬ 
don Loveridge, incidentally, is an advo¬ 
cate of good dairy sires, and points to a 
particularly good sire which he obtained 
in 1933, and from which nearly every 
heifer secured produced more than her 
dam. 

Mr. Loveridge is a graduate in Agri¬ 
culture from the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan; has been reeve of the 
municipality for the past two years, in 
addition to serving on the council for 
additional years; and has served several 
years as director of the Saskatchewan 
Dairy Association, as well as being a 
past president of that organization. 
More recently, he has been appointed 
a director on the reorganized Saskatche¬ 
wan Co-operative Creameries, Limited. 
For years his herd of good Holstein 
cattle have been on regular test with the 
Dairy Branch of the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, and this test¬ 
ing seems to be paying dividends in the 
gradual increase of the herd average. 

Grenfell is just about on the eastern 
fringe of the area from which the city 
of Regina secures its milk supply, nearly 
all of which comes from east and north 
of the city, Grenfell being 84 miles east. 
There were times in the history of Nor¬ 
ton Court farm when Grenfell milk Was 
not very welcome in Regina; and the 
experiences of distant milk shippers 
were not very happy. Times, however, 
are gradually changing, and with the 
increase of organization among milk 
producers, the improved public health 
regulations and the gradual elimination 
of dairy herds which are not prepared 
to meet all of the requirements of city 
milk supply, the men who have stayed 
with the business may hope to reap 
some reward for their long-suffering and 



—by buying these better-looking, harder-wearing, 
longer-lasting work garments—when available—thus effecting a 
saving helpful to the war effort . . . then, by taking extra care, 
make them serve still longer, thus assisting still further in 
speeding the victory. 


WESTERN KING MFG. CO., LTD., WINNIPEG 
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MASTER MECHANIC 

OVERALLS 



VICTORIA FEEDS 






in keeping with their policy of 
helping feeders to get the best 
possible results, publish 
many pamphlets contain¬ 
ing valuable feeding in- 
formation. They are /<%: 


yours—FREE for 
the asking. Just 
clip and mail 
the coupon 
below. 




There’s a 
Victoria Feed 
lor every need. 
Manufactured 
Fresh daily. 




& 


‘Gfc. 






Get the 
Interesting 
informative 

VICTORIA 
SERVICE BULLETIN 

Mailed you monthly 

FREE! 


TO McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Please mail me FREE the items I have checked below: 

Victoria Service Bulletin—Ration with perfect Balance—See Poultry profits grow— 
Feeding and Management of laying hens—Guide to Hatchability—Swine breeding 
chart and farrowing record—Egg record and culling chart—This Little Pig. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 


C.G. 
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SINGER SEWING NOTIONS 


If'This package of Sewing Notions in. 
a convenient box—All for $10.00, 
postpaid, includes 

12 Spools'Sheen Thread 
12 Spools Cotton Thread 
3 Spools Button Thread 
3 Spools Darning Cotton 
6 Cards Pearl Buttons 
10 Cards Shirt Buttons 
15 Cards—Ric Rac and Bias Tape 
3 Cards Mending Tape 
12 Hand Sewing Needles 
1 Tape Measure 
1 Pres Kloth 

1 Thimble 

2 Dressmaker’s Chalk 

3 Singer Sewing Guides 
6 Artstyl Thread 
2 Cording Feet 
2 Slide Fasteners 

Itemized list of Notions on Request ?)l 
—available at nearest shop p)j 

jfc or write j); 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 

fc 424 Portage Ave. o); 

^WINNIPEG MANITOBA'^ 


Men, 30,40,50! 

Want Normal Pep, Vim, Vigor? 

Try Ostrex Tonic Tablets. Contains tonics, stimu- 
lants, Iron, vitamin Bi, calcium, phosphorus;mus to 
normal pep, vim, vigor, vitality after 30, 40, oroO. 
Introductory size only 35c. If not delighted wit- 
results of first package, maker refunds low price. 
At all druggists. Start taking Ostrex Tablets today. 


If in 
Doubt 

When shopping from 
EATON’S Catalog, read 
carefully the section of 
yellow pages near the 
back of the book. 

Planned to make your 
shopping by MAIL 
ORDER free from uncer¬ 
tainty, they contain de¬ 
tailed instructions on 
how to measure when or¬ 
dering clothing—inform¬ 
ation on ordering by 
freight or express — and 
other interesting news 
about extra eaton ser¬ 
vices. 

Get into the habit of 
using the “yellow page” 
section. You will find it a 
handy, reliable guide to 
trouble-free shopping. 

Shop from EATON’S 
Catalog— 

“A Store Between 
Covers” 


<*T. EATON C?™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


patience. Gordon Loveridge is president 
of the Regina Milk Producers Associa¬ 
tion, which was revived about two years 
ago, and now has about 92 of the 110 
shippers as members. An indication of 
the change in milk shipping is the fact 
that the number of shippers was for¬ 
merly 237, but with the development of 
larger herds, and some preference to 
older and larger shippers, the number 
has markedly dropped. 

The Loveridge farmstead reminds one 
of an Ontario farmstead in many re¬ 
spects. The house, protected by trees, the 
large barn, silo, milk house, and the 
dairy herd are very reminiscent of many 
farms of both eastern and western On¬ 
tario. Alfalfa has been grown continu¬ 
ously on this farm since about 1908, 
when one acre of Turkestan alfalfa was 
first seeded between the shelter belt and 
the snow trap. This patch was down for 
eleven years, and since that time the 
2 y 2 acres this includes have been in 
alfalfa continuously with the exception 
of one year; although it has been broken 
four tiniAs.: This year seven tons was 
secured from the first cutting. Since 
1941 about 12 or 13 acres of alfalfa has 
been grown, and a dam was partly con¬ 
structed at the time of my visit to 
provide for spring flood irrigation. Mr. 
Loveridge was congratulating himself 
on having sixteen loads of alfalfa in the 
barn that was harvested in the pink of 
condition. 

Some sweet clover is also grown. Two 
tons per acre were secured this year 
following a' 63-bushel barley crop in 
1942. The farm has also grown corn for 
thirty years and the silo was built in 
1924. Formerly, ‘ corn and sunflowers 
were both , grown, but the sunflowers 
were discarded because the Corn was 
found to be fairly sure when grown 
from Manitoba seed. Even in 1937, a 
year of extremely poor crops in Sas¬ 
katchewan, there was enough corn for 
one feed .of silage daily for the cows. 
Ordinarily, from twenty to twenty-five 
acres of corn are grown each year. This 
year, however, only half of the usual 
amount was sown, but as a result of 
inferior seed, plus a cold, wet spring, the 
corn didn’t do well, and it was plowed 
up in July and the land seeded to oats. 

Mr. Loveridge doesn’t plan on buying 
any feed except possibly some bran and 
linseed meal. When silage is available, 
no conditioner is needed, and alfalfa 
hay provides practically all of the 
protein required. Mono-calcium phos¬ 
phate is fed regularly in recommended 
amounts. 

At the time of my visit the Regina 
milk price was $2.58 per hundred pounds 
of 3.6 milk. Mr. Loveridge considered 
this to be a fair price, but thought that 
the winter price would have to be in¬ 
creased a little on account of the in¬ 
creased cost of labor, machinery, and 
replacements, as well as higher priced 
grain.—H.S.F. 


The Versatile Combine 

T HE combine is a versatile machine. 

Its repertoire includes most any crop 
you can grow for grain or seed. On 
field peas and sunflowers it did a good 
job last fall. 

Elmer G. Langtry, of Myrtle, Man., 
had about a quarter section of sun¬ 
flowers part Sunrise and part Men- 
nonite Giant. He had them custom 
combined. The heads faced east and 
the crop vas cut one way, moving west, 
taking two rows at a time. Certain 
adjustments of the machine were 
necessary. 

First the reel had to be removed. It 
could handle the Sunrise after a fashion, 
but not the other. It was snapping the 
heads off and throwing them around. 
The man on the combine had a stout 
stick to tip back such of the stalks as 
leaned the wrong way, so they would 
fall on the carrier canvas. 

A dividing, board was rigged up to 
keep the heads from falling off the table. 
At the bottom it consisted of three 10- 
inch boards of resawn lumber, which is 
less than half an inch thick. Above 
this was two feet of strong galvanized 
iron, which gave a total depth of 4% 
feet. The illustration shows how it was 
attached. 

Mr. Langtry’s experience is that to 
make a clean job, and not crack the 
seed up too much, a rasp-bar cylinder 
is much superior to a toothed cylinder 
for combining sunflowers. Furthermore, 


he says, the cylinder must be almost 
the full width of the cutting bar. The 
heads then feed into the cylinder bet¬ 
ter. The seeds are rubbed off the heads, 
which come through almost intact. 
There were some seeds left in the 
centre of some of the heads but the 
loss on this account was not very serious, 
about five per cent. 

Sunrise has slimmer stalks and smal¬ 
ler heads and cuts easier but is harder 
to thresh. The machine can travel faster 
when cutting it than when cutting 
Mennonite Giant. About ten acres a 
day was the maximum when combining 
Mennonite Giant. As much as 15 acres 
a day had been attained with the other 
variety. The cylinder is run at 400 r.p.m. 
for Sunrise and 600 for Mennonite 
Giant, as compared with 1,100 for 
wheat. 

The combine, of course, is hauled by 
a tractor with power take-off. The 
stubble is left three feet high. It’s no use 
pretending that the crop isn’t hard on a 
combine. It is. And it’s tough on the 
canvas. Three days’ good cutting and the 
canvas starts to go. An experiment was 
made in protecting it with plain can¬ 
vas cloth tacked on but if a new canvas 
can be bought it doesn’t pay to bother 
with makeshifts. The slow rate of cut¬ 
ting and the frequent renewal of the 
canvas runs the cost of combining up 
to from $7.00 to $9.00 an acre. 

Combining Field Peas 

Last season 4,000 acres of boiling peas 
were grown on the Portage Plains to be 
shipping to Old Quebec for making pea 
soup. The biggest grower was Allen Mc- 
Callister, reeve of the R.M. of Portage 
la Prairie. Including those who grew 
peas for him, he had control of 2,700 
acres. He put about 50,000 bushels 
through his cleaning and bagging plant. 
The peas tyere harvested with combines. 

The day we were there we saw three 
combines running, all 6-foot cut with 
rasp-bar cylinders. Each will do about 
an acre per hour. The speed of the 
cylinders was . kept down to 350-400 
r.p.m. It was a good clean job, with 
little or no loss except that, where the 
outside shoe ran over the mat of pea 
growth, some were shelled and left on 
the ground. 

On each machine six pick-up guards 
or fingers are used. They lift the mat 
so that the knives cut the peas without 
shattering the pods. At the outside grain 
divider the shoe holds the mat down 
and the knife therefore makes a clean 
job of cutting it, though, as mentioned 
above, a few peas are threshed out. 

A special kind of finger has to be 
used. In the old-fashioned pea harvester 
attachment to a mower a round steel 
bar was carried behind the cutting bar. 
On this the fingers were attached, so 
that the points could move freely up 
and down according to the unevenness 
of the ground. They were guided by a 
slot which slipped over the points of 
the guards. No such round steel bar can 
be used on a combine because the mat 
of peas is not laid on the ground but is 
carried by the canvas to the cylinder. A 
modification has therefore been adopted. 

On a combine two patterns of fingers 
are used. One type is simply spot-welded 
on the points of the common guards. It 
is made and attached by the black¬ 
smith. It runs forward to a point and 
then a round rod curves backward and 
upward and raises the mat. The rear 
end of this rod is free, so that there is 
nothing for the mat of peas to catch on. 

The other, and stronger type, bolts 
on to the cutting bar. It curves forward 
over the knife and has a slot which 
slips over the point of a guard. Then 
it runs forward to a point. As with the 
other type, a round %-inch rod then 
slopes upward and backward, with the 
end free in the air. 

Serrated knives are used. The hopper 
holds 20 bushels and is unloaded into 
an elevated portable bin described in the 
Workshop Department of this issue. 
From there the peas were trucked to 
the cleaning and bagging plant. They 
were shipped in sacks, running from 100 
to 120 pounds each. The price cleaned 
and sacked was $1.50 a bushel and the 
yield somewhere between 20 and 25 
bushels per acre. Some peas on the 
Portage Plains got a touch of hail this 
year. The varieties grown are Dashaway 
and Arthur. The bin of Dashaway peas 
that I saw were as uniform as BB shot. 
—R.D.C. 




' ASCO stops the progress of COLDS 
and GRIPPE AT ONCEi bringing 
relief overnight. 

ASCO is a new Tablet discovery of 
a combination of 5 CORRECTLY 
BALANCED INGREDIENTS, against 
one in ordinary tablets, making them 
that much MORE EFFECTIVE, 
particularly in combatting fever 
accompanying colds. ASCO is PRE- 
ALKALIZED — non-acid forming. 
Doctors prefer the compound Tablet. 
Hardin’s Tablets of ASCO are larger 
—stronger. Safe to take, non-habit 
forming. 

Sold everywhere. 12 tablets 25c— 
100 tablets $1.25. 

£5 ASCO 


THE “CORRECTLY BALANCED” TABLET 


Also for— 

Headaches 

Neuralgia 

Neuritis 

Sciatica 

Toothache 

Periodic Pains 


ORDER THIS VALUABLE BOOK TODAY 

Containing practical information 
on the following: 

KITCHEN LABOR SAVERS 
HOME DECORATING 
FURNITURE REFINISHING 
WASHDAY SHORTCUTS 

HOW TO GET RID OF FLIES, BUGS AND 
BEETLES. 

CARE AND REPAIR OF HARDWOOD AND 
SOFTWOOD FLOORS. 

PATTERN READING AND SEWING HINTS. 
HOUSECLEANING AIDS AND HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS. 

The above Is Just a part of the valuable Information 
contained In this splendid book. 

THE COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOK 

Series No • /. only 25^ postpaid 

Order Your Copy Today. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg ... Canada 





CJAVE the New 
^ series of War¬ 
plane stamps given 
away in every pack¬ 
age and sack of 
Sunny Boy Cereal. 
Send this coupon for 
a New Free Aeroplane 
Stamp Album and 
Free Global World 
Map for Radio Game. 



SUNNY BOY, 

CALGARY, ALTA. 

Please send me Free a copy of the New 
bunny Boy Warplane Stamp Album and 
Free Global World Map. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 
CITY.__ 


CG-3 


Tune in to “AIR COMMAND” 

The New RADIO GAME. 
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Kitty Kat 

By Mary Grannan 

K ITTEN KAT sat gloomily on the mat 
in front of the fireplace. He had good 
reason for his gloominess ... or so he 
thought. No one had paid any attention 
to him for days. Of course he’d got his 
dish of fresh milk, and of course he’d 
gotten his favorite little fish. It was just 
that no one had played with him. You 
see, it had snowed. It had snowed that 
lovely kind of snow that makes snow¬ 
balls, snowhouses and snowmen. 

“Mum,” said Penny that morning, 
“Mum, did you look at our snowman? 
He’s the most wonderful snowman that 
ever stood on a front lawn, don’t you 
think?” 

“I do indeed, Penny,” said her mother. 
“Your father and I were just saying 
that we’d never seen such a fine look¬ 
ing snowman. We can’t take-our eyes 
off him.” 

Penny laughed. “Neither can we, Mum 
... I mean Jimmy and I . . . Jimmy 
helped me to make him, you know. We 
just look at him and give him a pat 
here and a pat there and every pat 
makes him a better looking snowman. 
He’s such fun to play with too, Mum. 
He says the funniest things.” 

“Oh, come now, Penny. He doesn’t 
talk,” said mother. \ 

“Oh, well! We play he does, so it’s the 
same thing. I hope it stays cold, Mum, 
for a few days. Jimmy and I are going 
to play with the snowman all winter if it 
stays cold.” 

It was when he heard that, that 
Kitten Kat made up his mind. “I’m go¬ 
ing to be a snowman,” he said to him¬ 
self. “That’s what I’m going to be. I 
thought once that it was the nicest thing 
in the world to be a kitten but now that 
nobody plays with me, I know it isn’t. 
If I’m a snowman Penny and Jimmy 
will play with me. I’ve got to be a snow¬ 
man.” The silly Kitten Kat got up from 
his cozy place on the mat by the fire 
and made his way to the kitchen door. 
When the grocery boy came with the 
parcels, Kitten Kat slipped out into the 
winter day. 

“Meow,” he cried. “Oh, but it’s cold. 
I don’t think I’m going to like being 
a snowman very much. But I’ve got to 
be one and a finer one than’s on the 
front lawn, too. I wonder how a kitten 
kat gets to be a snowman anyway!” 

The snowbird heard the kitten’s ques¬ 
tion and the snowbird answered him, 
“Roll in the snow . . . roll in the snow 
. . . roll in the snow.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Kitten Kat 
said, and he rolled in the snow. He 


rolled over and over to the top of the 
hill and then he rolled down. Over and 
over he went. He was frightened now 
and he couldn’t stop and he couldn’t 
get his breath and he was buried now 
inside of the snowball that went on and 
on and on and on. At last he reached 
the foot of the hill, completely covered 
and out of sight. If you’d been there 
you might 1 have heard him meowing 
inside of the ball when at last he could 
speak. 

Now in the meantime, Penny had 
shown their very fine snowman to just 
about everyone they knew. “I know 
someone we haven’t shown him to,” said 
Jimmy suddenly, “Kitty Kat! I just 
know Kitten Kat would love to see him.” 
And Jimmy went to the door and called, 
“Here Kitten Kat . . . here Kitten Kat 
. . . Here Kitty, Kitty, Kitty.” 

Mother told them she’d seen Kitten 
Kat go out with the grocer’s boy. 

“Well, that’s funny,” said Jimmy. 
“Kitten Kat doesn’t often go out for so 
long in the winter. What do you suppose 
made him go out today?” 

Penny’s little face clouded with worry. 
“Say, Jimmy ... do you know some¬ 
thing? We haven’t been near Kitten 
Kat for days. We haven’t played with 
him or anything. You don’t suppose 
he’d leave home do yo,u.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Jimmy. 

“But we haven’t patted him at all,” 
said Penny. 

“Well you never pat me and I don’t 
leave home,” said Jimmy. 

“But kittens are different,” said 
Penny. “He might have a feeling that 
we didn’t love him anymore or some¬ 
thing. Let’s go look for him, Jimmy.” 

“Here Kitten Kat . . . here Kitten 
Kat,” they called as they went along 
in the snow and then they noticed Kit¬ 
ten Kat’s tracks and they followed them 
to the top of the hill and they saw 
where the snowball had started to roll 
and they ran then, down to the foot 
of the hill and they heard a faint, 
“Meow . . . Meow,” coming from inside 
the great big snowball. 

“Oh, Kitten Kat,” cried the under¬ 
standing little Penny as she snuggled 
him in her arms when he’d been dug 
out. “You were trying to be a snowman, 
weren’t you?” 

“Meow,” answered Kitten Kat, which 
meant yes. 

They took him wet and shivering 
back into the house. Of course he got 
the whooping cough and not much 
wonder. It rather served him right too, 
because a kitten kat who gets jealous 
of a snowman is just a very silly kitten 
kat. That’s what I think. 


What's Wron 3 Here ? 



Look at the above picture very closely and see just how many things are wrong 
or out of place. If you guess correct you will find there are TEN. 


/THRISTMAS is over! New Year’s is over! Holidays are over! And you are back 
^ at school. It wouldn’t surprise me at all if you are looking forward, already, to 
February 14, St. Valentine’s Day. 

But that isn’t what I really want to talk about this time. It’s about reading. 
One of the nicest things about going to school is learning to read so that you are 
able to appreciate all the wonderful things in the world of books. What do you 
read? The funnies? Wild western magazines? They are fine, up to a point, but 
you should have some variety. 

There are quite a lot of books that have proved popular with young people for 
years and years. And yet they are not, as you might think, old fashioned. They are 
books that are really well written and that have a charm about them that doesn’t 
fade as the years go by. They are books that you will hear mentioned all your life, 
and it’s nice'to be able to recognize the titles and quotations from the books. 

Perhaps you haven’t explored all the possibilities of your own home bookcase 
or of your school library. Or perhaps there is some sort of lending library in your 
nearest town. If these do not have what you want, there is probably at least one 
neighboring family who will have a good supply of books, and will be glad to let 
you borrow them. Only do please remember to return them to their rightful owners, 
won’t you. There is nothing much more annoying than to lend books and then 
not have them returned. 


Some books that have stood the test of time are: “Little Women,” by Alcott; 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” by Mark Twainf “Treasure Island,” by Stevenson; 


“Heidi,” by Spyri; “Robinson Crusoe,” by Dafoe; “Pinnoccio,” by Lorenzini; “Alice 
in Wonderland,” by Carroll; “Hans Brinker,” by Dodge; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” by Wiggin; and “The Tales of Robin Hood.” 


Happy reading! 


Grandma's Button Bag 

By Effie Butler 

When I am down at Grandma’s farm. 
And dreary is the day, 

We get out Grandma’s button bag 
To pass the time away. 

Then Grandma tells a long, long tale 
Of all the buttons there 

The red ones, and the green ones, too, 
The round ones and the square. 

“These pretty ones of china blue,” 

Says, Grandma, with a smile, 

“Were oh my Mother’s wedding dress 
When bustles were in style.” 

The pinks are from Aunt Helen’s frock 
When she was small like me; 

The anchor ones of shiny gold 
My Daddy wore at three. 

The velvet ones were on the coat 
My mummy wore to town, 

When she met Daddy tall and slim, 
And his grey hair was brown. 

So in and out the long tale winds, 

The story of Grandma’s day, 

A bit from every phase of life, 

Told by the buttons gay. 


The Art Gallery 

T RY this contest at your next party. 

A number of articles are arranged on 
a table, each article representing the 
title of a picture. The contestants are 
asked to identify the articles with the 
list of titles given them. 

1. “Out for the Night” (candle). 

2. “Departed Day” (old calendar). 

3. “Scene in Bermuda” (onion). 

4. “We Part to Meet Again” (scissors). 

5. “The Reigning Favorite” (um¬ 
brella) . 

6. “Home of Burns” (iron). 

7. “The Greatest Bet Ever Made” 
(alphabet). 

8. “A Line From Home” (clothesline). 

9. “The House the Colonel Lives In” 
(nutshell). 

10. “Cause of the American Revolu¬ 
tion” (tax on tea—tacks lying on a large 
letter T). 

11. “A Heavenly Body” (dipper). 

12. “A Little Peacemaker” (knife). 

13. “Spring’s Offering” (cup of water). 

14. “Bound to Rise” (yeast). 

15. “Family Jars” (several jam jars). 

16. “A Place for Reflection” (mirror). 

17. “Deer in Winter” (eggs). 

18. “Scene in a Baseball Game” 
(pitcher). 

19. “A Drive Through the Wood” 
(nail driven through a piece of wood). 

20. “A Skylight” (a star). 

21. “Commonsense” (several cent 
pieces). 

22. “The Black Friar” (frying pan). 

23. “An Absorbing Subject” (sponge). 

24. “A Morning Caller” (alarm clock). 

25. “Four Seasons” (salt, pepper, gin¬ 
ger, cinnamon or any four spices). 



Snow Coaster 

M AKE this coaster for outdoor fun 
on these crisp winter days. 

It is strong, easy to make and mate¬ 
rials required are simple and easily 
obtainable. You will need a saw and a 
hammer, two barrel staves, two pieces 
of board, and a piece of rope. From a 
piece of 1-inch lumber, cut two braces 
4 inches wide and 18 inches long. Nail 
these across two long barrel staves as 
shown in the sketch. They should be 
attached 12 inches from each end to 
allow room for your feet when using 
the coaster. 

To one of the braces attach a rope 
long enough that you can stand up on 
one end of the staves and reach it com¬ 
fortably. Just behind the other brace, 



attach a stout strap to each stave. Find 
the proper position for these by placing 
your feet in position on the staves and 
attaching the straps over the toe caps 
of your shoes. The brace forms a stop 
for the feet, preventing them from 
slipping forward. 

Now turn the staves over and sand¬ 
paper their running surface thoroughly. 
Or rub a thin coat of wax well into 
the staves. Or pour water over the 
under side of the staves and allow it to 
freeze. Any of these ideas will give a 
smooth coating surface and increase the 
running speed. 

Your coaster is now complete and you 
are ready for a speedy trip to the bottom 
of the hill. 


What's Wrong Here ? 

Answers 

1. Rowing boat on ice. 

2. Flowers in winter. 

3. Man using blow gun hunting. 

4. Well in stream of ice. 

5. Wearing bathing suit and fanning 

in winter. 

6. Limbs not connected on small tree. 

7. No fence posts. 

8. No chimney on the house. 

9. Snowing and raining while sun 

shines. 

10. Leaves on tree in winter time. 
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BE READY 

FOR ATTACK BY COLDS 
ON THE HOME FRONT! 



Results of Winter-Long Tests Show 

FEWER COLDS .. SHORTER COLDS 
50% LESS SICKNESS FROM COLDS 


. . . After making this record in a 
great clinically-supervised test (2650 
children took part) Vicks Plan is now 
ready for use right in your own home! 

Of course, this practical home-guide 
may do less for you and your family 
—or it may do even more! But... it’s 
certainly worth trying now that 
colds are causing so much suffering 
and such a waste of precious time. 

This year, more than ever, Canada’s 


war effort demands that every patri¬ 
otic Canadian keep on the job! So do 
your part now. Put Vicks Plan to work 
in your home today and see what it 
may do for you and your family. 



VICKS PLAN... Here’s What You Do 


1 Observe a Tew Simple Health Rules. Live nor¬ 
mally. Avoid excesses. Eat simple food. Drink 
plenty of water. Keep elimination regular. Take some 
exercise daily, preferably outdoors. Get plenty of rest 
and sleep. Avoid people who have colds. 

2 At the First Sniffle or Sneeze put a few drops of 
clinic-tested Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. Use 
as directed in package. This specialized medication 
is expressly designed to aid natural defenses against 
colds—and so helps prevent many colds from develop¬ 
ing. (If you should have a mean head cold, use Vicks 
Va-tro-nol to relieve the distress.) 

3 If a Cold Should Develop or Slip by Precautions 
. . . rub clinic-tested Vicks VapoRub on back and 
on throat and chest. It penetrates to cold-congested 
upper bronchial tubes with soothing vapors. It stimu¬ 
lates chest and back surfaces like a warming poultice. 
This penetrating-stimulating action works for hours 
to relieve miseries of colds. 


NOTE: Full details of Vicks Plan in your package of Vicks ... If the 
miserable symptoms of a cold are not relieved promptly—or if more seri¬ 
ous trouble seems to threaten—call in your family doctor right away. 


A Quarter-Hour With Books 


M ake this your Canada is 
a C.C.P. handbook. It can be 
had for a dollar at any C.C.P. 
office, and presumably from any 
local secretary. Its theme is revealed in 
its sub-title, A Review of C.C.F. History 
and Policy. Two appendices are in¬ 
cluded, one the Regina manifesto 
adopted at the first national conven¬ 
tion in July, 1933; the other, For Vic¬ 
tory and Reconstruction, adopted at the 
seventh national convention in Toronto 


this book an absorbing document which 
contains a successful admixture of per¬ 
sonal travel, historical facts, and social, 
economic and political history. 

C RITICS of agriculture, including men 
of experience, both in practical farm¬ 
ing and close study of the industry as a 
whole, frequently suggest poor manage¬ 
ment as one of the outstanding weak¬ 
nesses of many individual farms. To the 
extent that this is true, FARM MAN- 



war and AGEMENT, by Robert R. Hudelson 
(Macmillan, $2.75), will 
1 serve a very useful purpose. 
Actually this book, though 
~ m written primarily for Uni- 

ted States’ conditions, is a 
much more useful book of 
this type than most books 
bearing on this subject. In 
\ the first place, it is very 
: - readable and not too tech- 

nical. In the second place, 
1 the discussion of various 
JJ^'K farm problems is practical, 
IT l ' and illustrated by pictures, 
diagrams, and a certain 
sj //ff ' amount of tabulated in- 
| formation. Considerable at- 
? 'lyg£Fj| tention is given to problems 
|i such as choosing a farm, 

tenancy, and gainful owner- 
MvVR ship; farm buildings; live- 
stock and feed problems; 
MM power and equipment; and 
it possesses a large section 
dealing with farm operation, including 
outlining of the work program, market 
producing for home con¬ 
sumption, and adjusting production to 
demand. Two useful chapters are also 
included on farm records and accounts, 
and measuring the efficiency of one’s 
farm. 


last year, set forth C.C.F. 
postwar policies. Two por¬ 
traits adorn the pages of 
the book. One is of the late 
J. S. Woodsworth, the social 
evangelist who inspired the 
C.C.F. movement, the other 
is of M. J. Coldwell, M.P., 
the astute parliamentarian 
who is now its undisputed 
leader. Short biographies of 
both men are included. The 
book was written by David 
Lewis, national C.C.F. sec¬ 
retary and Frank Scott, 
national chairman. 

The book contains, of 
course, an all-out indict¬ 
ment of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem. With many of these 
charges many can agree 
without accepting state 
socialism as the remedy. 

The Country Guide can 
justly claim to have con¬ 
demned the predatory aspects of big 
business, the piratical manipulation of 
high finance and the plain skulduggery prospects, 
of stock market riggers, and to have 
done it just as roundly as either David 
Lewis or Frank Scott have done. Public 
ownership of private utilities and na¬ 
tional monopolies has been a cardinal 
feature of the policies advocated by two 
generations of organized farmers. There 
is no quarrel with the C.C.F. over the 
promotion of co-operation, or the exten¬ 
sion of existing plans for social security 
and the adoption of new ones. 

This is not the place to enter the 
century-old argument as to the com¬ 
parative merits of socialism and free 
enterprise. The fact to be faced is that 
socialism has suddenly become a matter 
of practical politics in this country. The 
C.C.F. has had ten years of life which 
falls within the most tragic period of 
history; a period in which the world 
has suffered its most disastrous depres¬ 
sion and its most brutal and devastating 
war. These are fertile times for the 
growth of radical movements. The C.C.F. 
has a policy and a plan of action which 
has received substantial, and to some, 
alarming support at the polls in recent 
months. Its history, its policy and its 
plan of action are completely covered 
in the 200-odd pages of this book, which 
was written before the Ontario'election, 
but not published until a note of jubi¬ 
lation over the winning of 34 seats in 
that contest could be included in the 
preface. 


O NE of the better and certainly one 
of the most popular novels of this 
fall season is HUNGRY HILL, by 
Daphne du Marnier (Ryerson, $3.00). 
Readers who read Miss du Maurier’s 
Rebecca three or four years ago will 
have some idea of what to expect. It is 
one of the novels that tells the story 
of a family, in this case the family of 
John Brodrick, his children and their 
families, in relation, to the great hill 
from which the book gets its name and 
from which John Brodrick 120 years ago 
in England began to take great quanti¬ 
ties of copper and to build up the for¬ 
tune which his children were to use 
according to their various tempera¬ 
ments. Miss du Maurier makes of these 
lives a story of human variability and 
stupidity and folly. She has woven a 
fascinating fabric of nineteenth cen¬ 
tury life, where success came by 
overriding lesser folk, whose voting 
privileges as well as their labor was 
commanded by the employer. 


T HERE has come to our attention what 
appears to be a very useful book on 
the subject of radio engineering. It is 
called RADIO ENGINEERING, edited 
by Roy C. Norris (Odhams Press, $2.50). 
More than 600 illustrations are used to 
interpret the text and help to make the 
book what it was intended to be, namely, 
an illustrated guide to the study of 
radio. Nowadays, radio plays a very 
important part in the Armed Services, 
and many thousands of individuals who 
are mechanically inclined, are drawn to 
radio because of its growing popularity. 
This book deals with the subject all the 
way from a description of what radio 
is and how receivers work, to an ex¬ 
planation of circuits, and learning the 
Morse code, to television, radio service 
equipment, sound amplification, and a 
discussion of electricity. The book also 
includes some tables of reference. 


A VERY substantial literature has 
been built up around the old trails 
westward from the earlier settled por¬ 
tions of the United States, to the Pacific 
Ocean. During the years before the 
American Civil War, the Overland Trail 
practically held the East and West to¬ 
gether until such time as the country 
was knit by settlement and railroads, 
so as to be no longer dependent on such 
tenuous bonds. Names such as Oregon 
Trail, the Sante Fe Trail, and the Mor¬ 
mon Trail have a definite and import¬ 
ant place in the history of western 
North America, particularly in the his¬ 
tory of those years from the 1820’s to 
the 1850’s, and later. THE WAKE OF 
THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER, by Irene 
D. Paden (Macmillan, $3.50) gives the 
breath of life to these old trails along 


which Indian massacres, buffalo stam¬ 
pedes, floods, breakdowns, sand storms, 
births, marriages and deaths were such 
frequent occurrences. The book is a 
combination of history, adventure and 
travel, and is the product of years of 
research which not only involved the 
discovery of scores of Overland diaries, 
but the actual reconstruction by per¬ 
sonal travel and examination of all of 
these overland routes. Persons inter¬ 
ested in the 19th century history and 
development of this continent will find 


THE SYSTEM OF BASIC ENGLISH, by C. K. / 

Ogden . $3.25 

MATA HARI. COURTESAN AND SPY, by 

Coulson . 1.49 

ROPE SPLICING: KNOTS, HITCHES AND 

SPLICES (Ill.—Paper) . 30 

TAP DANCING: SIMPLE LESSONS (Ill — 

Paper) .30 

POCKET DICTIONARY (1943 Edition—30,000 

words) .85 

A GUIDE TO THE TREES, by Carlton C. Curtis 2.00 

DEBATING, by Margherita Osborne .75 

HOME GAMES, by George Hapgood .75 

Any book desired may be obtained by writing, cash 

with order, to The Country Guide Book Department, 

290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, Man. Books will be sup¬ 
plied postpaid at Canadian publishers' current list price. 
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Old Friendship 

By Eunice Tietjens 
Beautiful and rich is an old friendship, 
Grateful to the touch as ancient ivory, 

Smooth as aged wine, or sheen of tapestry 
Where light has lingered, intimate and long. 

Full of tears and warm is an old friendship 
That asks no longer deeds of gallantry, 

Or any deed at all—save that the friend shall be 
Alive and breathing somewhere, like a song. 


The following few lines once headed an article in a 
Norwegian newspaper, by a Bishop who was asked 
how it felt to be old: 

But all the true things in the world seem truer 

And the better things seem best 

And friends are dearer as friends are fewer, 

And love is all as our sun dips west. 

Then let us clasp hands as we walk together, 

And let us speak softly in love’s sweet tones. 

For no one knows on the morrow whether 
We two pass by, or one alone. 


The Year Ahead 

E have turned the corner of another year. 
There is no way of telling what the new 
year will bring. We hope with all our heart 
that with it will come peace. Even though 
peace does not come, within the year’s circle of days, 
we know now that it will see us much further 
along the road to that victory which shall be ours, 
ultimately. 

We have become accustomed to inconveniences; to 
rationing, shortage of help, to doing without pur¬ 
chases we would like to make and for which we are 
prepared, to family dislocation for the duration, to 
longer hours and harder work. These things must be 
regarded as inconveniences rather than sacrifices. 
Few of us, apart from those whose sons, husbands, 
brothers, sweethearts number among war casualties 
in the lists of killed, wounded, sick or prisoner, know 
very little of the real sacrifices of war. 

Each of us must meet the war situation and all 
that it means in her own way. Those whose vision 
is short are most likely to show disturbed behavior. 
Those who are far-sighted as to all that war means 
and all that peace may bring are quick 
to get to work and steady in their per¬ 
sistence with tasks which are essential, 
no matter how small or humble the tasks 
may be. 

One of the important things we can do 
at the present time is to be calm. In any 
emergency the person who is effective is 
the person who keeps a cool clear head, 
who acts after she has considered. That 
consideration may only take a minute, 
but it is not the sort of thing a person 
does who “flies off the handle.” There is 
more need now, than ever before, for 
the kind of person who is a pillar of 
strength, not a limp dishrag. The person 
Who has to be continually bolstered up is 
a drain on the strength and the courage 
of others. 

Hard work may, in itself, be a godsend 
just now. It is a wholesome outlet for 
strong emotions that are natural to war. 

The newest studies of energy show that 
strong emotions may in themselves cause 
undue fatigue and destroy body tissue just 
as overwork does. Both energy and body 
tissue need to be conserved for the work 
and planning which will win the war and 
build the peace. 

Keeping well in these times is more 
than a personal matter. It is a community 
and national duty. We must give serious 
thought to it. It means eating the right 
food, getting enough sleep and exercise. 

It means wisdom in spacing periods of 
rest and work so that we may keep up a 
good level of production and at the same 
time be comfortable persons with whom 
to live. In keeping well we shall have to 
depend more on our own resources be¬ 
cause of the shortage of doctors and 
nurses for civilian practice. 

Of one thing we may be sure! The new 
year will make further demands on us. 

In it may come some of the toughest 
battles which have yet been waged on the 
home front. Though the war news may be 
brighter, we shall not be able to relax one 


Thoughts concerning the turn of the 
year, gardens and education 
of the future 

By AMY J. ROE 

iota from a strict program of: Conservation of our 
present supplies; small and large savings wherever 
and whenever possible; further inconveniences of 
shortages of things we think we need; and work for 
every able man and woman, boy and girl. 

These things demand thought. Obstacles and diffi¬ 
culties are a challenge to the wits. We will have to 
make plans well in advance. Keeping our minds clear 
of anxiety and fear and concentrating on the job in 
hand, will go far in 1944 to effective living for all 
those working on the home front. 


Garden Pictures 

RTISTS work with oils, water colors or pastel 
chalks to produce pictures which will charm us 
with their pleasing harmony of color. During last 
summer’s travels we had the pleasure of meeting a 
lady, who may well be described as an artist in flowers. 
She employs shrubs, trees and flowers against a back¬ 
ground of smooth green lawns to produce the kind of 
garden picture she desires. 

She is modest about her efforts and a bit regretful 
now, because there is neither the time nor the help 
to engage in her pleasant hobby as much as she would 
like. When there was leisure and adequate help, it 
was her joy to work out color schemes before planting 
seed and bulbs in the spring. Planning here a mass of 
blue, there touches of yellow or a blending of pink 
and rose or perhaps a glorious mixture of all colors, 
she laid down her garden plans on paper. Later she 
planted to that design with colors sketched in to help 
her achieve the effect wanted. It was necessary of 
course to keep in mind the season of bloom for each 
plant, its height when at the flowering stage. Add to 
these matters the uncertainties of any given season 
and you have a sufficiently complicated subject to tax 
the imagination and resources of any artist. These 
were not colors which could be washed out or intensi¬ 


fied after observation. The aeai E n stood on its own 
merits for the summer. 

The garden artist is Mrs. Gibson, wife of W. ii. 
Gibson, superintendent of the Indian Head Experi¬ 
mental Farm. Our visit was short but we managed 
to secure a photo of Mrs. Gibson standing beside the 
lily pool in a corner of the house lawn. In other cor¬ 
ners of that garden were interesting pieces of fos¬ 
silized wood brought from the Big Muddy district in 
southern Saskatchewan. 

Looking Forward 

N the many reports which are now being made on 

postwar planning, children as such are seldom men¬ 
tioned. Yet they are the inexpendable resource for 
the future of free and democratic people everywhere. 
Katherine Reeves, of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, author of many children’s stories 
and articles and nursery school head, offers us a most 
timely reminder: 

“The job of creating a world in which children can 
develop physical, mental and moral stamina is the 
immediate job of us all, since the young children of 
today are citizens of the world, who will have the job 
of creating and maintaining democratic society. For 
this reason, if no other, children must not be slighted 
through our ignorance, indifference or inertia. In spite 
of enormous strides in popular interest in the welfare 
and development of children, and the understanding 
of their needs, general social good for all of them has 
moved slowly.” 

During the present year there will be much said 
about postwar plans and findings made are likely to 
be written into government programs for the future. 
It must be our duty to remind legislators and those 
in places of responsibility that those programs must 
include far-seeing plans for the education of boys and 
girls. We may well heed the words of those experi¬ 
enced in fields of education, to trained and sym¬ 
pathetic educationalists. And while we are remember¬ 
ing the importance of schools and other formal means 
of education we will not forget that the home plays 
an equally important role in fitting the child into his 
place in society. Another leader in education Professor 
Mark Entorf of the same college as Miss Reeves has 
pointed out: 

“The family is the greatest single influence in 
shaping human lives and within the family circle, 
the individuals get their basic education 
in living with other people. Respect for 
persons is the one thing which makes 
democracy possible. In a dictatorship, no 
individual is important; all exist for the 
state. Respect for persons means that no 
individual wants to or can exercise power 
or authority over others; and that no one 
needs to exploit others for his personal 
gain. 

“A sense of group unity and of common 
interests begins in the family life in which 
the interests and the needs of each mem¬ 
ber of the family are heard and con¬ 
sidered, where decisions are made by 
common consent. Goodwill between per¬ 
sons is indispensable in a free nation. It 
is found in persons who grow up in 
families in which it really exists. The 
principal enemies of democracy are fear, 
hostility and greed, which foster in¬ 
security, rebellion and revenge.” 


E are informed by recent official an¬ 
nouncement that there will be no 
increase in tea and coffee rations. Cana¬ 
dians have greatly increased the amount 
of coffee they drink as compared with 
tea. Supplies of tea are just adequate to 
maintain the present ration. About seven 
per cent of tea and coffee is served in 
public eating places. 

A visitor to Canada, John Maud, secre¬ 
tary to the Ministry of Food, said some¬ 
thing concerning rationing and supplies 
of bacon in England that we would do 
well to remember. “Breakfast is the one 
meal in the day that is rather unsatis¬ 
factory. For most of us it consists of tea, 
toast with little margerine to spread on 
the toast and less marmalade to spread 
on the margerine. Then there is por¬ 
ridge which, because of the milk short¬ 
age, is rather thick. Did we not have the 
four-ounce bacon ration, it would be im¬ 
possible for us to have even the one 
cooked breakfast to which we look 
forward every week.” 
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RURAtrHEALTH SCHEMES 


The story of the splendid growth of municipal plans to 
provide medical services to rural people in 
Saskatchewan 


By J. T. EWING 


M EDICAL care in rural areas was 
for many years a serious prob¬ 
lem in Saskatchewan. Since 
nearly two-thirds of her people 
live on farms, which average about 320 
acres each, rural areas are not thickly 
populated. Only seven of her cities con¬ 
tain more than 5,000 inhabitants, con¬ 
sequently few areas are adjacent to 
large centres. For this reason physicians, 
who under ordinary conditions of pri¬ 
vate practice, settle in larger centres, 
are not well distributed among rural 
dwellers. 

As a means of inducing physicians to 
settle in the more sparsely settled areas, 
legislation was enacted as early as 1916 
authorizing rural municipalities to tax 
themselves to pay a physician up to 
$1,500 per year, as an inducement to 
settle in a community to supply medical 
care to residents. This grant or salary 
guarantee did not limit a doctor’s right 
to carry on his private practice. Often it 
was merely a stipend for his services as 
medical health officer for the com¬ 
munity. Power to employ a municipal 
doctor with stipulated duties, at a maxi¬ 
mum annual salary of $5,000 was 
granted in 1919. With modifications, 
these two plans are the ones most widely 
used today. Of the 302 rural munici¬ 
palities in Saskatchewan 106 now have 
municipal doctor schemes of one kind or 
another. 

Most agreements with physicians pro¬ 
vide only for general medical services, 
obstetrical care and minor operations. 
To obtain the services of a qualified 
surgeon for major operations, the same 
procedure is followed as for establishing 
general medical services. Major surgi¬ 
cal services now are provided by 40 
rural municipalities, 17 villages, and 
six towns. 

Not until 1935 were towns and vil¬ 
lages authorized to employ physicians, 
using funds provided by taxation on 
land. In such cases the maximum salary 
paid must not exceed an amount equal 
to two dollars per head of population. 
At present eight towns and 65 villages 
are receiving general medical care by 
this method. 


E ARLY legislation empowered urban 
and rural municipalities to assist 
financially in the erection and mainten¬ 
ance of hospitals. The Union Hospital 
Act, passed in 1916, enabled two or more 
municipalities to get together and share 
the expense of building a hospital. Hos¬ 
pitalization at municipal expense was 
extended to rural municipalities con¬ 
tained in union hospital districts in 
1927. It was further extended to rural 
municipalities not in union hospital 
districts in the following year. By legis¬ 
lation enacted in 1932 any rural munic- 
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provision is made for the co-operating 
areas to get together and pay a joint 
salary. Towns and villages, too, may join 
with rural municipalities to supply 
medical attention. Other legislation pro¬ 
vides for voluntary groups to tax them¬ 
selves to provide medical and hospital 
services. This applies not only to rural 
municipalities, towns and villages, but 
also to cities. 

How does a community go about pro¬ 
viding one of these services? A rural 
municipality is of course the smallest 
rural government unit within a prov¬ 
ince. While they occasionally vary in 
size, usually they contain nine town¬ 
ships, a township being six miles square. 
The administrative body of each munic¬ 
ipality is a council elected by popular 
vote, having powers similar to those 
possessed by village, town, or city coun¬ 
cils. Their average population is about 
2 , 100 . 


Top shows Rosetown 
Union Hospital; cen¬ 
tra the medical and 
nursing staffbottom 
the fine residence 
provided in Rosetown 
for nurses. 


Several methods now are in 
use for obtaining the money to 
employ a municipal doctor, or 
to provide hospital care. The 
procedure still most often fol¬ 
lowed is that of levying a flat 
rate on each piece of property. The 
personal tax scheme is a more recent 
innovation introduced in 1939. It pro¬ 
vides for the necessary money to be 
raised by a personal tax levied on 
each individual resident of the rural 
municipality, town, or village. 

By a law enacted in 1938 citizens may 


T HE Health Services Board has drawn 
up a model “Municipal Physician 
Agreement,” which is used by most 
municipalities in contracting for the 
services of a physician. As outlined by 
Dr. R. O. Davison, Deputy Minister of 
Health, this agreement requires the 
physician to furnish all residents with 
general medical services, obstetrical care 
and minor operations. In a rural munic¬ 
ipality where the number of people war¬ 
rants it the doctor is asked to give his 
whole time and attention to the service 
and not to practise his profession out¬ 
side of the area, except in case of an 
emergency, and then only until the 
patient can be turned over to the care 
of another physician. This contract, 
however, enables him to practise in a 
town or village situated within the 
boundaries of the rural municipality, 
as long as such practice does not inter¬ 
fere with his responsibility to the munic¬ 
ipality. He acts as medical health officer 
for the area. He furnishes patients with 
ordinary drugs, medicines, and dressings 
on his first visit for temporary relief. 
Patients pay for subsequent supplies. 

Preventive services are stressed. The 
doctor agrees to systematically organize, 
establish, and conduct immunization 
clinics for pre-school, school-age chil¬ 
dren, and others who request protection. 
He also agrees to physically inspect all 


Indian Head Union Hospital building provides for medical cases in the district. 


form mutual benefit associations which 
engage doctors or make arrangements 
with hospitals to provide accommoda¬ 
tion for their members. Unlike the 
other schemes mentioned, mutual bene¬ 
fit associations may be formed in cities, 
as well as in rural areas, villages, and 
towns. 

To set up the necessary machinery for 
obtaining the services of a municipal 
doctor, or to provide for major surgery, 
the council of a rural municipality, vil¬ 
lage, or town, acting on its own resolu¬ 
tion, or upon receipt of a petition signed 
by at least 25 of the resident ratepayers 
of the area affected (25 per cent in the 
case of villages and towns), prepares 
and submits a by-law on the subject 
to the voters. If three-fifths of the 
voters favor the by-law the council may 
enter into an agreement with a doctor 
for the service. A similar procedure is 
followed where it is desired to provide 
hospitalization for residents. A two- 
third majority is necessary for this 
type of by-law to become effective in a 
town or village, a three-fifths majority 
in a rural municipality. Before an agree¬ 
ment can be put into effect it must be 
approved by the Health Services Board, 
a branch of the provincial Department 
of Public Health. The board is composed 
of three members, a practising physician 
nominated by the Saskatchewan Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, a 
member nominated by the Saskatche¬ 
wan Association of Rural Municipali¬ 
ties, and the Deputy Minister of Public 
Health, who acts as chairman. 


ipality could enter into an agreement 
with any hospital to provide hospi¬ 
talization for its residents. This privi¬ 
lege was extended to towns and villages 
in 1936. 

Until 1939 these services could be 
financed only by municipal money ac¬ 
quired through taxation of land. In that 
year a new provincial law enabled rural 
municipalities, towns and villages alike 
to provide the money for hospitalization 
and medical services by means of a 
personal tax. 

A rural municipality can also provide 
nursing care. (The enabling legislation 
does not as yet apply to towns and vil¬ 
lages.) A sum not exceeding $1,000 per 
year may be paid to a qualified resident 
nurse. If there is no resident physician 
within its boundaries, the amount may 
be increased to $1,500. One rural munic¬ 
ipality supplies free nursing service up 
to nine days at any one time for any 
one patient. Another pays a nurse an 
annual salary of $1,000 to render any 
nursing care of which she is capable 
in the municipality. 

Provision has also been made for a 
rural municipality to employ a dentist 
to care for the dental needs of the area. 
As yet no extensive use has been made 
of a dental surgeon in this capacity. 

Expenses of medical care and hos¬ 
pitalization may be shared by two or 
more municipalities. Or portions of a 
municipality may co-operate with por¬ 
tions of a neighboring municipality. If 
the personal tax scheme is used, special 
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school children at least once in each 
school year, and to examine thoroughly 
children who appear subnormal. 

The doctor is permitted to make a 
service charge only if an unnecessary 
home call is made. In such an event he 
may collect from the patient a fee of 
two dollars, plus a reasonable mileage 
or livery charge. 

This model agreement is not yet in 
universal use. As a number of contracts 
were negotiated many years ago some 
municipalities permit the doctor to take 
an initial home visit fee. Often a charge 
is made for attending a maternity case. 
In a few cases he collects a fee for minor 
surgery. A number of agreements allow 
the doctor to collect a mileage charge. 
Many contracts do not require him to 
supply medicines to patients on the first 
visit. The provisions of the model con¬ 
tract, however, have been threshed out 
in many conferences of medical men 
and municipal officers, and are the 
result of many years of experience with 
various methods. Consequently, only the 
model contract is now approved for 
use in making an agreement with a 
physician for the first time. 
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X7ARIOUS schemes are in operation for 
* the provision of hospitalization. Most 
popular now is the payment by the 
municipality of public ward accommo¬ 
dation, at a daily rate which enables 
the hospital to include all ordinary hos¬ 
pital services. Many municipalities limit 
their responsibility to a specified num¬ 
ber of days, while those using a per¬ 
sonal tax to defray expenses invariably 
fix a maximum payment of 21 days’ 
hospitalization. 

Generally speaking, the cost of hos¬ 
pitalization runs close to the amount 
paid to the physician. Just what will be 
an average cost for each person is not 
definitely known as yet. One Birch Hills 
municipality in north central Sas¬ 
katchewan has a population of 2,000. 
It employs a resident physician at a 
salary of $5,000 per year, who supplies 
general medical care and minor sur¬ 
gery. If major surgery is required, the 
patient may go either to Saskatoon or 
Regina to a doctor of his choice. The 
surgeon’s fee will be paid, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of $100. To raise money for this 
service, a levy of five dollars per person 
is made, with a family maximum of $40. 

Another municipality, having a popu¬ 
lation of 1,322, supplies hospital care 
for a patient for 21 days at any one 
time. It levies three dollars on each 
person, with a family maximum of $18. 

Two neighboring villages with 97 and 
150 inhabitants, respectively, are retain¬ 
ing the services of the same physician, 
who also serves the surrounding rural 
area as municipal doctor. The smaller 
village pays him $270 for general medi¬ 
cal care and minor operations, levy¬ 
ing $5.50 per person, with a family 
maximum of $20. The second village 
pays $300 per year, and levies three 
dollars per person, with a family 
maximum of $10. * 

Still another municipality employs a 
resident doctor, gives a choice of physi¬ 
cians for referred work (major opera¬ 
tions), and provides 21 days’ free hos¬ 
pitalization. It is costing around $10 
per person for that service. 

Collection of the personal tax may be 
forced, much the same as the land tax. 
It may be collected from an employer, 
or a court order may be secured to seize 
real or personal property. Many con¬ 
sider it superior to the land tax for these 
services because every person who is 
benefited pays for it. Unlike the land 
tax method, however, if there is a de¬ 
ficit, the extra money required may not 
be taken out of the general fund, with¬ 
out provision being made for repayment. 

The most recently enacted scheme 
whereby ten or more persons may form 
a mutual medical or hospital benefit 
association is rapidly growing in popu¬ 
larity. Members of the organization 
elect a board of directors which arranges 
Turn to page 44 


The above is just a part of the practical information 
contained in this splendid book. 


Only 25 cents, postpaid 


ONE CAN OF ULU DM 1 
CLEANS YOUR BATHTUB 


THAN ANY OTHER LEADING CLEANSER 
BY ACTUAL TESTS* 


SCIENTIFICALLY CHECKED TESTS 

Old Dutch Cleaned... 

34 more bathtubs than Cleanser A [ 82 more bathtubs than Cleanser t , 


The cleansers identified above by letters, along with 
Old Dutch Cleanser, account for over 90% of all the 
cleansers sold in the United States and Canada. 


It’s what you get. . . not how 
much you pay 0 . that spells 
real economy. That’s why more 
women use Old Dutch than any 
other cleanser! 

MADE IN CANADA 




* Cj3 C£> CjD <£> CJD C£> CjD C£> CjD 3* 
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Serve spiced sugar doughnuts and apple cider for a winter evening party. 


Winter Party-time 

By MARJORIE J. GUILFORD 


There are 2 sample cases 
Leaflet waiting 
discover the outstanding qua! 
the real Canadian yeast. Just 
name and address, to the 
Company, Winnipeg. 


m 


H ospitality is one of our strong 
points, especially during the long 
shut-in period. It is a fine thing 
to have friends and neighbors 
gather round on a winter’s night and 


delicate golden brown. Serve at once. 
These sandwiches are more quickly and 
easily made than by the usual method, 
and are piping hot when served. 

For a sweet, what could be more 


join in fun and games and talk. Or to suitable and satisfying than doughnuts. 



STILL YOUR 
FULL-FLAVOURED 
FAVOURITE! 


A and D tablets can be 
|||Vcrushed and mixed in 

Every growing child makes better progress when he gets all the A and D vitamins 
his system needs. These vitamins—often called codrliver-oil vitamins—are nec¬ 
essary for growth and for the proper formation of bones and teeth and to help 
build resistance against colds and common ailments of the throat and chest. Many 
children and young people do not get sufficient A and D vitamins, particularly 
during fall and winter months. This lack is easily and pleasantly made up by giving 
the children ONE-A-DAY brand Vitamin A and D Tablets. They take only one 
tablet a day, which may be swallowed whole—munched up like candy or crushed 
and mixed in with food. Note the low cost: well within reach of your purse. 

Made by Miles Laboratories, Toronto 
30 tablets 45c — 90 tablets $1.00 — 180 tablets $1.80 


ONE-A-DAY Brand, VITAMIN A and P TABLETS 


have a crowd of youngsters come bounc¬ 
ing in after skating or sleigh-riding 
with rosy cheeks and ravenous appetites. 

You’ll feel like putting your best foot 
forward, as regards refreshments. Some¬ 
thing just a little different, but still in 
keeping with wartime simplicity, is in 
order. Particularly for the folk just in 
from out-of-doors, things should be 
piping hot and temptingly tasty. 

They’ll be hungry enough too, that 
they will appreciate something fairly 
substantial. Toasted sandwiches, ham¬ 
burgers, or hot-dogs are well-known 
favorites. For lighter fare, squares of 
lightly buttered bread, dipped into finely 
grated cheese, and topped with a tiny 
piece of bacon are toasted in the oven. 
Or cheese flavored baking powder bis¬ 
cuits are served with tart jelly. We 
suggest that you try the following 
savory “first course” ideas. 

Surprise Packets 

Roll biscuit dough thin and cut with 
a large cookie cutter. Fry thin sausage 
patties and brown. Put one of these, 
drained, between two rounds of the 
dough, and pinch the edges together 
well. Bake like biscuits. If not served at 
once, reheat for serving. 

Savory Sandwiches 

Spread slices of whole-wheat or gra¬ 
ham toast with butter. Over these place 
slices of crisply cooked bacon. Sprinkle 
generously with chopped pickle and 
horseradish. Serve hot. 

Pan-ioasied Sandwiches 

Make cheese, chicken or fish paste 
sandwiches without buttering the inner 
sides of the bread. Instead, spread a 
thin layer of butter on the outside of the 
sandwich, and place it in a hot frying 
pan. Toast, or fry, on both sides, to a 


Or small hot pastries such as apple or 
mincemeat turnovers. Pinwheel bis¬ 
cuits are good, too, or your favorite bran 
muffins, accompanied by jelly or honey 
or generous squares of gingerhread. 

Spiced Sugar Doughnuts 

3 T. shortening 1 tsp. nutmeg 

% c. sugar 1 tsp. salt 

2 well-beaten eggs 4 tsp. baking powder 

4 c. flour 1 c. milk 

Cream shortening, and add sugar. 
Add eggs. Sift dry ingredients together. 
Add alternately with milk. If necessary 
add more flour to make a Soft dough. 
Roll half inch thick on a floured board. 
Cut with doughnut cutter; fry in deep 
fat until brown, turning once. Drain. 
While still warm, shake in a paper bag 
holding: 

A c. sugar 2 T. cinnamon 

until doughnuts are well coated. Makes 
two dozen. 

Beverage? Try one of these 

Reception Chocolate 

1 quart milk K c. sugar 

K c. cocoa >2 tsp. vanilla 

'A, c. flour Ya tsp. salt 

1 quart water , 

Mix dry ingredients and make a 
smooth paste with some of the water. 
Pour on the remainder of the water and 
boil slowly for 15 minutes. Combine with 
the milk, bring to the boiling point. Add 
vanilla. Serve with whipped cream, if 
available. This is a thick rich cocoa 
which is improved by standing over hot 
water for an hour or more. 

Hot Spiced Cider 

1 gal. sweet cider 1 T. whole cloves 

1 lb. brown sugar 1 T. whole allspice 

6 2-inch pieces stick 2 pieces whole mace 
cinnamon l A tsp. salt 

Mix ingredients in order given, bring 
the mixture to the boiling point, and 
boil 15 minutes. Serve hot. 


Cereals on Duty 

They are valuable aids in these days in stretching out protein foods 


W E are thinking of cereals in a 
new way, these days. They used 
to be breakfast foods and in¬ 
gredients for breads and muf¬ 
fins only. And we used to value them 
chiefly for the energy-giving starch 


you can use, it will help out the over-all 
situation if you use less and market 
more. 

Cereal products, whole wheat, oat¬ 
meal, bran„ wheat flakes, and all the 
others, contain a worthwhile amount 
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Frequently subscribers forget to sign their orders, or leave off 
the address, and we must wait for a complaint before we can 
place the name on our subscription list. Address all mail 3- 

l carefully. 




which they contain. These still are im¬ 
portant considerations. But now, with 
the protein foods, meat, fish, cheese, 
eggs and milk not quite as plentiful as 
they have been, we are realizing that 
cereal products can help out in stretch¬ 
ing the supplies that are available. Even 
though living on the farm, you may 
have all the meat, milk and eggs that 


of protein. It is not the complete, high- 
quality protein that supplies all the 
daily needs, but it does go a long way 
in supplementing the proteins from ani¬ 
mal sources. It is an application of the 
theory that two halves make a whole. 

An important point to keep in mind in 
any discussion of cereals is that the 
refined ones furnish little more than 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief 
Is Splendid 

No Cooking. V ery Easy. S aves Big Dollars 

To get really surprising relief from 
coughs due to colds, you can easily pre¬ 
pare a medicine, right in your own kit¬ 
chen. It’s very easy—anyone can do it 
—needs no cooking, and tastes so good 
that children take it willingly. But you’ll 
say it’s hard to beat, for quick results. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
of granulated sugar and one cup of wa¬ 
ter a few moments, until dissolved. (Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup.) Then get 2% 
ounces of Pinex from any druggist, and 
pour it into a 16 ounce bottle. Then add 
your syrup. This gives you 16 ounces of 
really splendid cough syrup—about four 
times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and lasts a family a long time. 

And for quick relief, it is actually 
splendid. It works in three ways—loosens 
phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for prompt action in coughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 
it doesn’t please you in every way. 



16 Diamond Colours 

BEAUTIFY 

HANDICRAFT WORK 

Makers of fine handicraft work agree that 
the real beauty of their designs depends 
largely upon the dyes they use. Many of 
them say that no dye gives lovelier and 
more lasting colours than Diamond Dyes. 
Take the advice of experts. Select from 
the Diamond line of sixteen smart colours. 
Diamond dye your textiles and be assured 
of finest results. 


It's a duty to keep 
ye#/-Aladdin 
in A -1 Service 



Good eyesight was never 
more important than NOW 

Your boys and girls have important study¬ 
ing to do—you older folks have absorbing 
news to read—you women have extra sewing 
—so you all need, more than ever, the abun¬ 
dant, comfortable white light thrown out by 
Aladdin. It protects precious eyes against 
strain due to dim, yellow light. 

Aladdin provides modern light at very 
low cost/ As much as SO hours of beautiful 
light, unsurpassed by electricity for steadiness, 
and quality, to a gallon of kerosene (coal oil). 
So simple and safe a child can operate and no 
pumping, noise, smoke, odor. Your Aladdin was 

built for years of A-l Service 

— Easily kept in perfect order by simple re¬ 
placement of a wick, mantle or chimney when 
needed. Always on hand at your local Aladdin 
Dealer’s. Visit his store and see Prices 
the attractive Aladdin models j 0 w as 
available, and the colorful shades. |»te 

MANTLE LAMP COMPANY shaded 

40S Logan Avo., Toronto S, Ont. Tripod Extra 


Aladdin 

Mantle Lamp... 
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the nutrients already mentioned—pro¬ 
tein and starch. Whole grain products, 
on the other hand, have an iron and 
vitamin B content that puts them in a 
higher category of nutritive value, and 
gives you more value for your money. 
So give them a “first” place in your 
schedule of plans, and let the refined 
cereals be the “fillers-in.” 

Cereals come to the main course of 
dinner or supper in casserole dishes, 
meat loaves and meat patties. Use them 
in the following recipes, and incorporate 
them into the recipes from your own file. 
They are good for thickening sauces 
and gravies too. Use crumbled whole 
grain breakfast cereals when “buttered 
crumbs” are called for to top off a 
casserole. 


Ham Loaf 


1 lb. smoked ham 
(ground) 

34 lb. lean pork 
(ground) 

34 lb. veal (ground) 
34 tsp. salt 


2 T. chopped green 
pepper 

2 c. crumbled cereal 
flakes 
2 eggs 
1 c. milk 


Combine all ingredients thoroughly. 
Fill a long narrow cloth bag with the 
mixture, and boil for one hour, or bake 


in a loaf pan in a moderate oven (350 


degrees Fahr.) for one hour. Serves 
eight. If the loaf is chilled it can be 
cut into thin slices for sandwiches, cold 
meat platters, etc. 


Whole Wheat Chili 

1 lb. hamburger 134 tsp. pepper 

1 large onion, chopped 2 c. cooked whole 

3 T. fat wheat 

4 c. canned tomatoes 34 T. chill powder 
134 tsp. salt 

Brown the hamburger and the onion 
in the fat. Add tomatoes and the sea¬ 
sonings. Simmer the chili until it is as 
thick as desired! Add the cooked wheat. 
Heat the chili and serve it with crackers. 


Meat Goulash 


1 lb. lean stewing 

beef cubed 

2 T. flour 

1 T. fat 

2 c. water 

34 c. uncooked rice or 
uncooked spaghetti 


134 tsp. salt 
2 T. chopped onions 
2 e. canned tomatoes 
2 T. chopped green 
pepper 

H c. grated cheese 


Dredge the meat cakes with the flour, 
and brown them in hot fat in a pan. 
Add the water, salt and vegetables. Sim¬ 
mer the mixture until the meat is ten¬ 


der, then add the rice or spaghetti 
which has been cooked and heat all 


thoroughly. Sprinkle the cheese over the 
top of the goulash before it is served. 


Kidney Bean am 

2 c. cooked kidney 
beans 

34 c. ground cooked 
ham 

1 egg. slightly beaten 
1 T. fat 

Mash the beans, 
ingredients and put 
greased casserole. II 


I Ham Casserole 

2 T. minced onion 
% c. fine dry bread 
crumbs 

1 c. fresh or canned 
tomatoes 
34 tsp. salt 

then mix all the 
the mixture into a 
desired, cover the 


top with grated cheese. Bake the mix¬ 
ture in a moderate oven for 30 minutes. 


Mexican Meat Cakes 

134 tsp. salt 2 T. fat 

Few grains pepper 134 c. water 

3 T. chopped onion 3 T. flour 
34e. evaporated milk 34 c. ketchup 
M e. whole bran 34 tsp. Woreester- 

1 lb. beef chuck. shire sauce 

ground 34 tsp. chili powder 

Add salt, pepper, onion and milk to 
bran. Let stand five minutes until bran 
absorbs milk. Add meat, mix lightly. 
Form gently into eight patties. Brown 
on both sides in fat. Add small amount 
of water to flour, mix to a smooth 
paste. Add remaining water, ketchup, 
Worcestershire sauce, chili powder. Pour 
■over patties. Cover, simmer 15 to 20 
minutes. Serves four. 


Cheese Macaroni Loaf 

H c. broken macaroni 34 c. grated cheese 

1 tsp. parsley 134 c. milk 

2 tsp. chopped onion 1 egg 

1 T. green pepper 1 tsp. salt 

2 T. fat 34 c. buttered crumbs 

Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Cook parsley, onion and 
green pepper in fat until tender. Drain 
water from macaroni. Place a layer of 
macaroni in a buttered baking dish, 
then add a layer of onion mixture and 
cheese. Repeat until the dish is full. 
Pour over it the milk mixed with egg 
and salt. Cover with buttered crumbs 
and brown in a hot oven. Serve with 
tomato sauce. Serves six. 



No BQDWBtSneeded 
on these Biscuits 


Magic Cinnamon Roll-Ups 


2 cups sifted flour Z A cup milk ( about ) 

4 tspns. Magic Baking Powder Brown sugar 
V 2 tspn. salt Cinnamon 

4 tbspns. shortening V 2 cup raisins 

Mix, sift first three ingredients. Cut in shortening, until 
mixed. Add milk to make smooth dough. Knead V 2 
minute on lightly floured board; roll dough into V4-inch 
thick oblong. Sprinkle with brown sugar, cinnamon, 
raisins. Roll lengthwise; cut into 1-inch slices. Bake cut 
side down in greased muffin pans or pie pan in hot oven 
(450°F.) 15 minutes. Makes 10. 


Mm-m 


-Your family 
will love them .. • 


MADE IN 
CANADA 


Don’t let a mere butter scarcity 
deprive your family of delicious 
homemade biscuits. Magic’s lus¬ 
cious Cinnamon Roll-Ups are so 
tender, so melt-in-your-mouth rich, 
your family will eat them and love 
them—without a speck of butter! 

But remember—your biscuits are 
as good as your baking powder. 
3 out of 4 Canadian homemakers 
use Magic to guarantee finer, lighter 
texture, tempting flavor in all baked 
dishes. To safeguard precious in¬ 
gredients, cut down food waste, 
ask for pure, dependable Magic 
today. Costs less than lj£ per 
average baking. 


• • • 
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For cweef, wholesome bread Fine-grained — every time — Royal always bakes smoothly 
— use Royal. NO SOUR SMELL with Royal. NO BIG HOLES ...evenly. NO DOUGHY SPOTS 


B READ baked with pure, full- 
strength, reliable Royal is 
bound to rise — light, smooth, 
delectable. 

Royal always gives you a fine 
big loaf having honey-sweet flavor 
and delicate, even texture — a 
delight to bread-eating husbands. 

No coarse holes, no doughy 
lumps, when you bake with pure. 


full-strength Royal Yeast Cakes. 
Ask for Royal today—'now in 
highest favor with 7 out of 8 
Canadian women who buy a dry 
yeast. Each cake is individually 
wrapped, to keep it pure and po¬ 
tent for perfect bread risings. Start 
testing it for yourself! 

MADE IN CANADA 



Standard Brands Ltd. OG-i 

Fraser Ave. and Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 

k Please send me free 2 cakes of Royal Yeast and the 
Royal Yeast Bake Book. 


2 SAMPLE CAKES OF 
ROYAL YEAST! ALSO 
RECIPE BOOKLET! 


1 

_i 



QUICK RELIEF 

i FOR COLD 
Vk SUFFERERS! 


RURAL HEALTH 
SCHEMES 

Continued from page 41 


with one or more physicians, dentists, 
nurses, or hospitals to provide specified 
services. Such agreements must be ap¬ 
proved by the Health Services Board be¬ 
fore becoming effective. Service and ex¬ 
penses are paid for by regular premiums 
or assessments voted by the members 
upon themselves. No limits are placed 
upon the amounts which may be paid 
to physicians. 

O NE of the most successful of the 
eleven mutual benefit associations in 
Saskatchewan is operating in a city of 
45,000, and now has 1,595 members. Each 
member pays a monthly fee of $1.75 for 
himself, $1.75 per month for each of his 
family over 21 years of age, $1.00 per 
month for first child, $1.00 per month 
for second child, and 50 cents per month 
for each additional child. 

Benefits offered consist of payment of 
necessary medical and surgical care, in¬ 
cluding consultations, treatments, exam¬ 
inations, surgical procedures, preventive 
care, laboratory tests, x-ray examina¬ 
tions, physiotherapy, quartz light, ultra 
violet ray, infra red ray. The member 
may choose any physician in the dis¬ 
trict and either of two city hospitals. 
Hospitalization is paid for by the as¬ 
sociation at three dollars per day in 
return for general ward accommodation, 
ordinary nursing and auxiliary services. 

One other plan for retaining the ser¬ 
vices of a physician is available. The 
municipality may authorize a doctor to 
care for patients on a fee basis and 
present these bills to the council for 
payment. This enables districts in the 
neighborhood of the larger cities to offer 
a more satisfactory service to residents. 

As intimated at the beginning of the 
article it was because of sparse popu¬ 
lations in outlying districts that the 
municipal doctor scheme was first 
worked out. As time went on, however, 
it was adopted in more populous areas, 
where physicians were already giving 
good service in private practice. 

The same is true of the hospitalization 
scheme. As one supporter of free hospi¬ 
tal service remarked, “We tax our¬ 
selves to pay the bills of indigents who 
are sick; why not tax ourselves a little 
more and pay all our hospital bills.” 


Don’t suffer with a cold! Check it right 
now with Grove's Cold Tablets. They 
Include EIGHT ACTIVE INGREDI¬ 
ENTS that give an effective multiple 
medicine — an internal treatment. 
Goes right to work on the trouble and 
checks a cold then and there. These 
eight active agents work FOUR WAYS: 
1. Ac t as a gentle laxative. 2.Combat cold 
germs in your system. 3. Relieve head¬ 
ache and grlppy feeling. 4. Help tone up 
the system. Grove’s Cold Tablets work 
the right way to check cold misery. 
They’re the largest selling cold remedy. 
Get the white box — the genuine 
Grove’s Cold Tablets. 


For extra economy 
get large size 


GROVE’S 


For Sleeping 
COMFORT - BUY 


/ Beds, 
Springs, 
Mattresses 


Globe Bedding Co. Lid 


CALGARY 


PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY. 
Plan your Victory Garden now, and 
order your seeds before shortages occur. 


GROUND CHERRY 


P reserves , also pleasant 
'•v£Lfr r -L. L-Aj to eat from the hand as 

you do strawberries. 
When dried in sugar they equal raisins for cakes 
and puddings. Very prolific. Will keep late in 
winter if stored in a cool place. Order now. 
(Pkt 15^) (2 pkts 25;) postpaid. 

FREE -OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 

NURSERY BOOK—Best Yet 29W 


IJROM the standpoint of the farmer 
* and the small town dweller the mu¬ 
nicipal doctor scheme acts as a kind of 
medical insurance policy. Upon pay¬ 
ment of a small annual “premium” they 
are assured of free treatment when they 
are ill. As a preventive service it is 
amply proving its worth. A larger per¬ 
centage of maternity cases obtain pre¬ 
natal care, and a greater number of 
other patients seek treatment in early 
stages of disease. 

While the physician loses a certain 
amount of the independence he enjoyed 
as a private practitioner, and doubtless 
is imposed upon at times, he possesses a 
greater sense of security when he knows 
his cheque is coming regularly every 
month, and he does not have to worry 
about collections. Usually he is better 
able to plan his work so that he can care 
for more patients than a private prac¬ 
titioner in the same time. Also he is 
freer to judge when urgent and serious 
cases deserve greater attention, regard¬ 
less of the economic status of the 
patient. 

Due to the exigencies of war there is 
now an acute shortage of both physi¬ 
cians and nurses. Some rural munic¬ 
ipalities would like to adopt some mu¬ 
nicipal doctor scheme, but are unable 
to obtain the services of a physician. 
In many areas where medical and hos¬ 
pital care has already been instituted, 
it is very difficult to obtain satisfactory 
hospital service because of the shortage 
of capable help. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, OHT. 


iletxeiM.tK''** 


35c Bottle, at druggltli proves It or money back 


WF paroxysms of 

|r 1 WHOOPING COUGH 

SAP YOUR CHILD'S STRENGTH 


yHr • For 60 years Vapo-Cresolene has 
nf been the standby in thousands of homes 
Hr everywhere. Its penetrating vapors help 
r relieve the paroxysms of whooping cough 
and spasmodic croup and coughs due to 
bronchial irritations and colds. No other remedy 
is quite like it. Soothing, harmless 
medicated vapors. Lamp style 
vaporizer. Directions enclosed. 

At all drug stores. r^ V- ■ - » 


For Free Descriptive Booklet. Write to: 

VAPOCRESOLENE CO., Mdcs Bldg, Montreal. Que., 
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A New Angle on Looks 

A critical study may well start you on the way to New Year 
resolutions on beauty care 

By LORETTA MILLER 


T HE girl who depends upon only 
one mirror for her guide to good 
looks isn’t being fair with herself. 
For seldom does one catch her 
single mirror reflection as others see her. 
So, take up your hand mirror now and 
in its mirrored surface study your 
reflection’s reflection. 

Study your reflection from all angles. 
Notice how an underchin that appears 
young and flawless when viewed from 
the front, may not be its attractive self 
when seen from the side. Also watch 
how the right profile differs from the 
left. If you want to be one-hundred 
per cent honest with yourself look at 
the three-quarters view of your face 
and head. This, in the opinion of many 
beauty authorities, is the most forgotten 
and least cared-for angle. 

After you have studied your features, 
facial contour and hair arrangement 
from all angles, get out your essential 
“tools” and make yourself over. How 
about your eyebrows? Perhaps they ap¬ 
pear perfect when seen from the front, 
but entirely too heavy, or maybe thin, 
when viewed from other angles. Using 
an eyebrow pencil the same shade as 
your hair, draw in a brow line that 
balances your features and facial con¬ 
tour from all angles. If your face is 
wide, don’t attempt thin, pencil-line 
brows that extend out to or toward 
the temples. And don’t make broad, 
heavy and dark brows. Rather affect 
an in-between brow line which will give 
the illusion of height rather than width 
to your facial structure. 

T O give a long thin face the illusion of 
lovelier contour or better proportion, 
use a slightly heavier hand when draw¬ 
ing in your brows. However, regardless 
of facial structure the tips of the brows 
should never extend to the temples. 
Avoid an exaggerated or extreme brow 
line at all times. Even though a highly 
arched and pencil thin brow may look 
well when viewed from the front, you’ll 
find it a little grotesque when seen from 
all other angles. 

Lashes that jut straight out from the 
edge of the lids are not as attractive 
when seen from the side as are those 
which turn up. If your lashes do not 
have a natural tendency to curl up¬ 
ward, try training them now. Use a 
little brow brush and petroleum jelly for 
grooming these hairs. Brush upper 
lashes upward; lower lashes downward. 

N EXT to the brows and lashes, lips 
receive attention. It is thought that 
more girls would achieve better looks if 
more attention were given to these two 
features. By the careful shaping of the 
lips with the right shade of rouge, one 
can alter her facial expression as well 
as correct any slight imperfection in 
lip outline. 

Try rouging in lips of various sizes 
and shapes, studying each from every 
angle. If your face is broad, don’t ex¬ 
pect a tight, thin and exaggerated 
Cupid’s bow lip-line to be attractive. 
Such lips would be completely out of 
balance. Fit the lips to conform to other 
facial features and facial contour. The 
most satisfactory lip, generally, is to 
follow the natural outline, making only 
slight changes and then most carefully. 

Once you’ve put on lip make-up that 
seems pleasing from all sides, tilt your 
head up, then down and study its re¬ 
flection. Be critical, and be honest 
enough to remove an application of 
lip rouge that isn’t really becoming from 
every position and angle. 

The application of cheek rouge can 
make or unmake your appearance. 
Watch the placing of this important 
cosmetic, studying its outline from the 



Susan Hayward, movie star, in dramatic pose. 

side as well as the front. To make a too 
broad face appear narrower through the 
upper cheek region, do this: Place your 
rouge rather high on your cheeks and 
extend the coloring out to or almost to 
your hairline. Don’t bring the color too 
close to your eyes or you’ll give the illu¬ 
sion of extra width. Watch the appli¬ 
cation as you progress with it and don’t 
use more coloring than you actually 
need to brighten your complexion and 
to help give your facial structure the 
illusion of perfection. (Let me remind 
you here that make-up should always 
be applied under a good light.) Use 
the “trial and error” method when put¬ 
ting on make-up: Put it on, study its 
application and, if it doesn’t please you, 
take it off and try another. 

H OW about your hair? Does the profile 
of its arrangement balance that of 
your face? For instance, does the fullness 
of the hair across the back of your head 
prove flattering when seen from the 
side? Does it make your already too well- 
proportioned—or perhaps too small— 
nose appear out-of-proportion? Don’t 
overlook your back and three-quarters 
view. If your shoulders are narrow, 
don’t wear a long, fluffed-out hairdo 
or it will tend to make your already 
narrow shoulders narrower, and the 
entire ensemble will be thrown out of 
balance. 

Now go a step beyond and be really 
critical of your appearance from all 
angles. How does the neckline of your 
frock look from the side and back? Are 
all the hooks and buttons in place? Is 
the collar fresh or the frock freshly 
brushed? Are your shoulders free from 
powder, scalp flakes, hair? How about 
your posture from the side arid back? 
Shoulders straight? No unnecessary 
hairpins or bob pins showing across the 
back and sides of your hair? 

Finally put on your hat and study 
its line from the side. Is it as flattering 
from this angle as when you see your¬ 
self head-on in the mirror? And now, 
with your coat on, look yourself over. 
Are you pleased with whatever view 
of yourself is reflected in your mirror? 

If you’ve never given serious thought 
to the suggestions given tod&y, you’ll 
find it thrilling to discover a new you. 
You’ll be able to see yourself as others 
see you. If an application of make-up, 
an unbecoming hairdo, or if your neck¬ 
line or posture is not one-hundred per 
cent perfect, keyed to your ensemble, 
you must correct it. In a measure, this 
new. you will give you new interest. It 
might well start you on the way to a 
new year of resolutions to make yourself 
as lovely as ever you can. 




...Your 

Hands now need 

Campana’s Balm 

protection... 

/ 




Extra work. .. dirtier jobs 
...all to be done with the 
same pair of hands that 
must match the loveliness 
of your best dress. Let 
Campana’s Italian Balm 
give your hands its famous 
protecting care and then... 
in spite of harder work, 
your hands will be soft 
and lovely. 

Tod ay... more than ever 
before, your hands need 
Campana’s Balm. A 
drop or two of this 
rich, soothing hand 
lotion does for both 
hands. A 35c bottle 
lasts a long time. 


35c 


POPULAR 
FOR OVER 
60 YEARS! 

"Nothing better for the hands ”, 
say beauty-wise women. And 
thank goodness there are 265 
applications for both hands, in 
one bottle; for in these war 
times the supply of Campana’s 
Balm is unavoidably limited. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


The Vitamin Bi Tonic 
Contains Vitamin Bi and Essential 
Food Minerals 



Extensively used for headache, 
loss of sleep, nervous indigestion, 
irritability, anaemia, chronic 
fatigue, and exhaustion of the 
nervous system. 

60 pills, 60 cts. 
Economy size, 180 pills, $1.50. 



COUNTRY GUIDE PUZZLE CORNER 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER 

SENIOR CLUE WORD PUZZLE 

Congratulations to: John M. Kochan, Insinger, Sask., and Henry A. Conner, Deioraine, 
Man., who sent in correct solutions and will share First and Second Prizes equally. 
Third and Fourth Prizes will be divided equally among the following who sent in 
solutions containing one error each: Mrs. V. E. Person, Fairy Glen, Sask.; M. L. 
Jackson, loco, B.C.; and H. Coldwell, Verwood, Sask. 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

Across 

1, paratrooper; 7, as; 9, oboe; 10, nib; 12, oft; 13, dun; 15, ha; 16, A.D.; 17, tuna; 
19, diver; 21, lap; 23, grebe; 28, ohm; 29, melon; 32, lo; 34, into; 36, Koran; 38, or; 
39, elder; 43, also; 44, vacant; 47, rill; 49, tr.; 50, use; 51, juggling; 53, sea; 54, 
area; 55, B.I.; 56, foyers; 57, scowl. 

Down 

1. penal; 2, rob; 3, toot; 4, refute; 5, on; 6, elude; 8, smart; 11, Ida; 14, nib; 15, 
he; 18, agreed; 20, vet; 22, photo; 24, choral; 25, am; 26, plaint; 27, mistrust; 30, 
okra; 31, no; 33, on; 35, gesture; 37, R.C.A.; 40, logger; 41, evil; 42, wise; 45, can; 
46, trail; 48, leaf; 51, jay; 52, gas; 55, b.w. 

JUNIOR CLUE WORD PUZZLE 

Congratulations to Patricia Hogan, Excel, Alberta, who sent in a solution containing 
no errors and wins First Prize. Second and Third Prizes will be divided equally 
among the following who sent in solutions containing one error each: Orville Hamm, 
Bruno, Sask.; Shirley Stouffer, Shaunavon, Sask.; Alex McDonald, St. Andrews West, 
Ontario; Mary Buitenhuis, Raymore, Sask.; Joan Hamilton, Warrenton, Man.; Alice 
B. Oliver, Tangleflags, Sask.; Joan Ferguson, Marwayne, Alta.; Janet MacPherson, 
1116 9th Ave. N.W., Moose Jaw, Sask.-' 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

Across 

1. monkey; 7, rolio; 9, o.b.; 10, droll; 13, Jon; 15, dermal; 16, oxtail; 18, en; 19, 
yoicks; 20, lob; 22, Hyla; 23, use; 25, nee; 27, in; 28, lo; 29, greens; 31, bar; 32, ale. 

Down 

2, of; 3, noontide; 4, K.L.B.; 5, yodels; 6, fall; 8, comely; 11, R.R.; 12 , lanolin; 13, 
joyful; 14, oxo; 15, diking; 17, a.c.; 21, bans; 22, heel; 24, sob; 26, era; 30, E.E. 
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All puzzles must be mailed by January 31, 1944. Prize winners will be notified 
by mail as soon as the contests are judged. Correct solutions and prize winners’ 
names will be published in the March issue. Prizes will be awarded to the 
contestants who send in the correct or nearest correct solutions. In the event of 
ties, prizemoney will be divided equally among tieing contestants. The judges’ 
decision is final. No correspondence will be entered into regarding these contests. 

Individuals who have won two prizes in these puzzles since January, 1942, 
will automatically be excluded from further prize lists. 


No. 3633 — Tailored shirt¬ 
waist, becoming to the larger 
figure. Designed for sizes 12, 
14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 35-inch 
material. 


No. 2065—Smart suit for the 
school girl. Designed for sizes 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
10 requires 2% yards 39-inch 
material. 


No. 3669—A soft, pretty style jpgsT \ \ 

for dress-up or everyday. De- ATjT \ \ 

signed for sizes 12, 14 and 16 .Jilw Ja fc 

years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and JSXL M § 

48 inches bust. Size 36 requires _ 

3% yards 39-inch material. * 

No. 3439—A gay young frock with smart applique. 
Designed for sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years. Size 15 
requires 3 yards 39-inch material with % yard of 
each color for the applique. 


To The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Canada, 

I agree to abide by the judges’ decision. 


PRIZES 

1st—$10 or $20 
2nd—$5.00 or $10 
3rd—$2.50 or $5.00 
4th—$2J50 or $5.00 


Name 


Box or R.R. No.Prov. 

(Please print name and address) 

□ If prizemoney will be accepted in War Savings Stamps, 
check here. 

ACROSS 

1, truce; 7, means of disposing of refuse; 9, used in building; 10, destitution; 12, part 
of the body; 13, exclamation indicating surprise; 14, exclamation of inquiry; 10, in¬ 
fantry (abbr.); 19, proceed; 20, small child; 22, collective noun, meaning all the plants 
growing in a territory; 24, since; 25, precious stone; 26, steamship (abbr.); 27, kind 
of shoe consisting of a sole strapped ot the foot (pi.)'; 29, post office (abbr.); 30, 
pertaining to the crown or sovereign; 32, company (abbr.); 33, small implement; 35, 
short for “unknown”; 36, work with needle and thread; 37, expression of salutation; 
40, into; 41, the (French); 42, speak or tell; 43, variation of “old” (poetical); 45, part 
of a violin (pi.); 48, bottomless gulf; 49, a continent; 50, one of the Great Lakes; 51, 
water saturated with salt; 52, insert one material into another to form a pattern, as in 
linoleum. 

DOWN 

1, slaughterhouse for cattle, sheep, etc.; 2, rural route (abbr.); 3, pertaining to the 
armed forces; 4, monumental portrait statue; 5, light rowboat; 6, animal found about 
the farm; 7, stout coarse shoe (pi.); 8, kind of grain; 11, same as 14 across; 15, small 
stuffed cushion or footstool; 17, unlimited; 18, ability; 21, adversaries; 23, grassland; 
24, species of the poplar; 27, catchword, usually identified with a particular group or 
party; 28, exclamation of surprise; 31, by; 34, either; 35, hideous; 36, kind of hemp; 
38, each (abbr.); 39, name of the inventor of dynamite; 41, one who deceives; 44, catch 
sight of; 46, man has normally twelve pairs (sing.); 47, revolver or pistol; 48, Scottish 
for “own.” 

RIJI FS—® ne " c ’ u1 ' on will I 56 accepted from each home. Two solutions will be accepted if entry is accom- 
KVUL.CO panIec ] by a subscription (50c or $1.00—your own or a friend's) to The Country Guide. The 
subscription MUST be paid for by the person who Is to receive the subscription—subscriptions paid for by 
someone other than the recipient will be cancelled. When sending in a subscription with your entry please 
note the following details ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER and enclose it with your entry: Name, 
address, box or rural route number, amount enclosed. Non-subscribers’ entries must be accompanied by a 
subscription to The Country Guide. 


Double Prizemoney if prize¬ 
winning solution is accom¬ 
panied by a subscription, 


No. 3470—Housecoat w\ |j 

or dress, as you desire. Vy\ 
Designed for sizes 12, w\ 
14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 

40, 42 and 44 inches WA 

bust. Size 16 requires 5 w 

yards 39-inch material \ 

for housecoat. 

No. 3667—Pretty jumper for the 
younger set. Designed for sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re¬ 
quires iy 2 yards 35-inch material 
for the blouse, 1 % yards 54-inch 
material for the jumper. 

No. 3656—For the tiny tot of 
the family. Designed for sizes 6 
months, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 2 
requires 1% yards 35-inch mate¬ 
rial with % yards contrasting, 
and 2 y yards ruffling. 

Patterns, 15 cents each. 

Fashion Books, 15 cents each. 

Be sure to write correct num¬ 
ber and size of pattern wanted. 

Write name and address plainly. 

Address order to The Pattern 
Department, The Country Guide, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


JUNIOR PUZZLE 

ONLY BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE MAY HAVE A TRY 

AT THIS PUZZLE 

a 5 3 - p - Waft - 6 7 8 I PRIZES 

_L__I First . $5.00 

B°[a V H Second . 3.00 

T~^ Third . 2.00 


To The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 

I agree to abide by the judges’ decision. 


Name 


IB L O Box or 

15--■■ R.R. No.Prov.Age. 

^B g J ^B (Please print name and address) 

I c □ If Prizemoney will be accepted in War 

i» S P E I Savings Stamps, check here. 

ACROS6 

1, caused by fire; 5, cotton may be purchased in this form; 9, indefinite article; 10, 
give up or relinquish claim to anything; 11, river In Missouri; 13, animal with long 
shaggy hair often seen in a zoo; 15, performers on the stage or screen; 17, Army Ord¬ 
nance Department (abbr.); 18, not off; 20, editor (abbr.); 22, company of persons 
united in a common purpose; 25, pertaining to the Christmas season; 27, since; 29, 
uncoined gold or silver in the shape of bars, ingots, etc.; 32, straight slender stick; 
34, thin flat piece of tile-like material used for roofing; 35, kind of tree; 36, pile 
where the dead are burned. 

DOWN 

2, East Indian native sailor or army servant; 3, structure or organization of the body; 
4, ancient vessel for carrying water; 5, protection for the clothes as worn by a child at 
table; 6, vouch or verify; 7, any substance used to produce fermentation, as in 
bread making; 12, The Supreme Being; 14, make red In color; 16, thus; 19, nota bene 
(abbr.); 21, suffusion of the cheeks or face with red; 23, harmony existing between 
societies or nations; 24, farmers usually have one or more; 26, a measure (in inches) 
chiefly for cloth, now little used; 28, same as 16 down; 30, to drink, or lick up, as a cat 
or dog; 31, over (poetical); 33, District Attorney (abbr.). 


SIZES 
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Handy Readers 7 Reference to Guide Advertisers of 1943 


Herewith The Country Guide supplies its readers with an Annual Directory to 
ill display advertisers who have used our columns during 1943. From time to time 

t eaders write us asking about ads. they have seen but cannot locate in their back 
ssues. It is hoped that this Annual Directory will help solve this problem for them 
md for others who may not have thought to write us. 

The Directory shows the name of each display advertiser and lists the product 
cr products he has advertised in The Guide during 1943. In addition, those adver¬ 


tisers who are offering our readers literature, samples, etc., are numbered. For 
readers who may desire any of this material a coupon is provided. Please write 
your name and address plainly and enter the number or numbers corresponding 
with the items you want. 

Where any conditions such as postage, labels, etc., are required, same is noted 
and must be sent in with your coupon. 


ADVERTISER 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


OFFER TO READERS 


Aeroxon.-.Fly Catchers.... 

Alta. Seed Growers Assn. Ltd.Seed Growers. 

1 American Hide & Fur....Raw Furs Wanted..™.....Price List and Shipping Tags. 

American Pad and Textile......Walker Overalls etc.. 

2 Animal Trap Co...™.Traps....Booklet. 

3 Asco Pharmacal.Rheumatic, Headache and Cold Remedy.Free trial offer. 

J. H. Ashdown Hardware Co..“Diamond A” Paint......... 

Astone...Fruit Preserver. 

4 Banff School of Fine Arts..™...Theatre, Music, Art.Prospectus. 

5 Bank of Montreal.Banking Service—Institutional.Free folder. 

Bank of Nova Scotia...Banking Service..™...-. 

6 Baribeau & Sons.....Washing Blue.Blue shaker 30c. 

Battle Pharmaceuticals...Vitamin Pills... 

Bayer-Semesan Co..,.. Ceresan........_.. 

B.C. Sugar Refining Co.Rogers Golden Syrup..™. 

7 Beatty Bros..Pumps.~...Free booklet. 

8 Beery School of Horsemanship_Course in Horse Training.-.Free booklet. 

9 Dr. Bell Medicine Co.Veterinary Remedies.Free booklet. 

10 Bolivar Hatcheries.-.Baby Chicks.Price list and catalog. 

1 11 Brathwaltes Ltd.Stomach and Indigestion Remedy.Free booklet. 

Bray Hatchery.-.Baby Chicks....—. 

British American Oil Co.. Lubricants...-.. 

Bristol-Myers (Ipana).Ipana Tooth Paste.... 

Broders.-.—Canned Vegetables. 

W. K. Buckley...Ointment..-. 

12 Building Products.Roofing....-.Free booklet (specify). 

Burgess Dry Cells Ltd.Burgess Batteries. 

Burns &. Co..Poultry Supplements. 

13 Byer’s Flour Mills.Sunnyboy Cereal.Free Warplane Album and 

World Map. 

14 Can. Aberdeen-Angus Assn....Aberdeen-Angus Cattle..-.-.Literature. 

Can. Bank of Commerce.Banking Service. 

Can. Bankers Assn..Institutional. 

Can. Carborundum Co...Farm Sharpening Tools.~...~. 

15 Can. Cement Co. Ltd.Concrete.~.-.Free booklet (specify). 

Can. Co-operative Wool Growers.Wool Wanted..™.—.-.-. 

16 Can. Cottons Limited..... Kingcot Denim.-...Free booklet. 

Can. Fairbanks Morse Co.Lighting Plants, Washing Machines, 

Water Systems, Mechanical Equip. 

Can. Industries Ltd.Nicotine Sulphate Insecticide.. 

17 Can. Jersey Cattle Club...Jersey Cattle.. 


. Information. 


18 Can. Johns Manville.Building Materials.-.Booklet (10c and specify). 

Can. National Carbon Co. Ltd....Eveready Batteries.-. 

Can. National Express Co...Express Money Orders. 

Can. Oil Companies..*_White Rose Petroleum Products. 

19 Can. Packers Ltd...Shur-Gain Hog and Poultry Concentrate.Free booklet. 

Can. Poultryman.Poultry Magazine..™. 

20 Can. Shorthorn Assn...Shorthorn Cattle..™.Free Literature. 

Can. Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd.Shredded Wheat.-.~ 

21 Can. Starch Co.-.Crown Brand Corn Syrup—Can. Corn Starch. Cook book. 

22 Can. Von..Indigestion Remedy.-.Free sample and booklet. 

Can. Westinghouse Co. Ltd.Electric Appliances Company. 

23 Capitol Carpet Co.- Rugs.~.......Catalog. 

J. I. Case Co.-.Tractors and Farm Machinery Conservation 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.....Tractor Conservation. 

Centaur Co.Castorla (children’s laxative).. 

Chase Medicine Co.. Kidney and Liver Remedy. 

24 Chicago Vocational Training Corp.. Vocational School.Information. 

25 Chipman Chemicals.-...Warble Fly Powder..™.-.Price list. 

Christie, Brown & Co. Ltd.Christie’s Biscuits.- 

26 Church & Dwight Ltd...Cow Brand Baking Soda.-.Bklt. on cooking and medici¬ 

nal uses. 

27 Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd.Farm Implement Conservation.Free booklet. 

Coffield Washer...Washing Machines.-. 

28 Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. Ltd_Coleman Lamps, Lanterns, Ranges, Irons.Free booklet. 

Congoleum Ltd.—..Congoleum Rugs.-. 

Consolidated Mining &. Smelting...Elephant Brand Fertilzer.-. 

29 Consolidated Motors.Used Cars.Information. 

Creamettes Ltd.-.Macaroni Products.—. 

Cudahy Packing Co.......Old Dutch Cleanser. 

30 Cutter Labs.-.—Animal Disease Control.Free book. 

Dali’s Ltd.-.-.— Linens and Laces...—. 

31 Delano, F. H.-.Rheumatism Remedy.Sample (10c). 

D.D.D. Co...™.-.Skin Remedy.-. 

John Deere Plow Co. Ltd...™.Farm Machinery Conservation. 

32 The DeLaval Co. Ltd.-.Separators, Milkers.-.-.-.Free information. 

33 Dorn. Agric. Credit Co.Livestock Credit Terms.-.‘Particulars free. 

34 Dorn. Dept, of Agriculture.Hog Production..— Information. 

Dorn. Dept, of Labour.Nat. Selective Service Regulations and 

Mobilization of Single Men. 

35 Dorn. Forest Nursery Station-Trees..™.-.-.-.-.Free trees. 

Dorn. Fur Auction Sales Co.Fur Auction.-. 

36 Dorn. Govt.Warble Fly Control...Information. 


Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Agric.).Message re Sale of Feed Grains.. 

37 Dorn. Govt. (Dept, of Finance).War Loans.... 


-Free information. 


38 Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Labor).Message to Farmers and Farm Workers.Free booklet. 

Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Mun. &. Supp.).Rationing, Fuel, etc.-.-.-. 

Dorn. Govt. (W.P.T.B.).Rationing ...-. 

Dorn. Oilcloth Ltd..*.Linoleum..™.-.-. 

39 Dominion Seed House.Garden Seeds....—.Seed and Nursery Book. 

Dorn. Textile Co.-.Textile Co. Report.-.-. 

40 Double Duty Products Co.— Bakn-Makr—Eggshell Maker.Free literature. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.Belting .-.— 

41 J. A. Dunnigan.Livestock Loss Prevention.-Free booklet. 

42 Early Hatcheries..™...Baby Chicks.-.Catalog price list. 

T. Eaton Co.-.-Mail Order House .™.-.-. 

Ex-Lax Co.-.Chocolate Coated Laxative.-. 

Fairview Chemical.Bot and Worm Remedies, etc., 

43 Fetherstonhaugh & Co .-.— Patent Service.. 


- Particulars free. 


Findlays Ltd.Coal and Wood Range. 

Firestone Tire &. Rubber Co.Tractor Tire Conservation. 

A. C. Fisher.-.Skin Remedy. 

Flexible Shaft Co. Ltd...™.-.-Stewart Electric Clippers and Sharpening Blade. 

44 Flowercraft.Chenille Flowers.Free price list. 

45 Ford Motor Co.-Tractors and Institutional.Free Tractor Manual. 


Forever Industries...Grain Cleaners.. 

Chas. E. Frosst..Vidova Poultry Supplement... 

Fry Cadbury Co. Fry’s Cocoa... 

Gen. Steel Wares Ltd.Steel Wares Company.. 


46 Globelite Batteries Ltd.Lighting Plant Batteries.Information. 

Globe Bedding.Beds, Springs, Mattresses.—.. 

Goodrich Rubber Co. Tire Conservation..™. 

47 Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co....Tire Conservation ....Free Booklets 

48 Gospel Witness.Weekly Publication.Sample copy. 

Great West Distributors .Gasoline and Oil Products. 

Great Western Garment Co.Clothing. 

49 Groh’s Cooler Ltd.Electric Fencer.Literature. 

Grove Labs.-.Vitamin Tablets. 

Gutta Percha Co.Rubber Company. 

50 Dr. Guild Co.-.Green Mountain Asthmatic Compound.Free sample. 

51 Gypsum Lime & Alabastine.Alabastine-Gyproc.Free booklet. 

52 Habacure.. Meat Curing Compound.—.. Illustrated Butchering and 

♦ Curing Guide. 

53 J. C. Hallman..Shur-Shock Electric Fencer.Free literature. 

54 Hambley Electric Hatcheries.Baby Chicks and Poultry Remedies.— Colored catalog calendar, chick 

book, 

55 Chris. Hansen Laboratories.Butter Coloring.Free booklet. 

Harold & Thompson.Binder Twine. 

Hart-Emerson Co.-.“Hart,” “Garden City” Feeders and Grain 

Register .-. 

56 Health Products.-.Health Care..Free book. 

57 Health Products.Herbal Remedies.,.Free botanic guide. 

58 Health Products....Stomach and Indigestion Remedy.Free booklet. 

H. J. Heinz Co.Canned Goods—Institutional. 

Dr. Hess &. Clark.Poultry and Livestock Tonic and Remedies, 

Sheep and Hog Supplements.-. 

59 Hodgson Rubber Co.....Tire Repairing.-.Price list. 

60 Hudson’s Bay Co., Land.Farm Lands For Sale...Free booklet (specify). 

Hudson’s Bay Co. (Wholesale).Tea and Coffee. 

John A. Huston Co.Pyrex Ware. 

Imperial Bank of Canada.Banking Service and Annual Report. 

61 Imperial Oil..Imperial Oil Products.Free booklet. 

Imperial Tobacco Sales.-.Ogden’s Fine Cut Tobacco.-. 

62 int. Fibreboard Ltd. Masonite Ten-Test Building Materials.Information (specify). 

63 International Harvester Co ....Farm Machinery Conservation. .Free booklet. 

International Labs.Moones Emerald Oil—Skin Remedy. 

Int. Nickel of Canada Ltd.Nickel Co. 

64 C. & J. Jones. .:.Ho-mayde Bread Improver.Free Sample. 

S. C. Johnson & Son Ltd..Waxes, Polishes, etc., Institutional. 

Kellogg’s.....Laxative Health Food... 

Kelly Douglas...Nabob Tea and Coffee... 

65 Ketchum Mfg. Dairy and Egg Scales, Ear Tags.Free catalog. 

Kitchen Overall Co.Peabody Overalls. 


ADVERTISER 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


OFFER TO READERS 


Knox Co...Cystex, Kidney and Bladder Remedy. 

66 Lakeview Poultry Farm.Baby Chicks.Catalog and Price List. 

I. F. Laucks Co.Velio Paints. 

67 Laurentian Agencies.Cyanogas—Exterminator .Free literature. 

68 Lallemand’s.Lallemand’s Yeast Cakes...Free sample and recipe book. 

69 Lanzette, Annette.Superfluous Hair Remover..™.Free book, trial offer. 

Lewis-Howe Co—.....Nature’s Remedy (NR)... 

Life Insurance Service.. Institutional.-.. 

Liquid Veneer Corp.Rat-nip—Exterminator. 

70 Lo’ns Stone Works Ltd.Monuments..._... Free Catalog. 

71 Love—The Flavor Man.Love’s Flavors....School Book Covers and Xmas 

Leaflet. 

Lowe Bros—.Paints and Varnishes. 

72 Lyman’s Agencies.Tintex Dyes.Free booklet. 

McCabe Bros.Poultry Livestock Supplement. 

73 McColl-Frontenac Co.Red Indian Lubricants...Free booklet and tractor check¬ 

up. 

W. C. Macdonald..Tobacco.—..... 

Mantle Lamp Co. Inc.Aladdin Mantle Lamps. 

Marshall Wells Ltd.Stoves, Paint, Roofing, etc. 

Martin Dennis.Lexol Leather Preservative. 

Martin-Senour...Paints. 

Massey-Harris Co. Ltd.Farm Machinery and Tractor Conservation. 

J. L. Mathieu Co....Cough Remedy.-. 

74 McFayden Seed Co.Garden Seeds.Free Seed List. 

Flower Collection and Intro¬ 
ductory Offer 19c. 

75 McKenzie-Stephenson Co.“Leytosan”...Illustrated book free. 

76 McMillan Fur and Wool Co.Wool Wanted.Information. 

Memba Pectin...Memba Seals & Pectin.-. 

Miles Laboratories...-Vitamin Pills. 

77 E. S. Miller Hatcheries.Baby Chicks.‘.Catalog. 

78 Miln Memorials.-.Monuments...Catalog. 

Minard’s Liniment.Liniment. 

Miner Rubber Co....Rubber Company. 

Minneapolis-Moline Company .Farm Machinery and Tractors. 

79 Monarch Life Assurance Co.Insurance Salesmen Wanted.Free particulars. 

80 Monarch Lumber Co. Ltd.-Farms for Sale.Information. 

81 Monarch Machinery Co.-Grain Grinder.Literature. 

82 Mount Royal Gardens....Animal Trap Construction.Manual (25c). 

83 J. H. Mufford & Sons..Baby Chicks...Booklet. 

84 Mumford Medland.Oil Clarifiers.Machinery Belting. Particulars. 

85 Mutual Life Assurance Co-Life Insurance....Free particulars and booklet. 

86 National Premium Co.Agents Wanted...Premium offer. 

North American Dye....Sunset Dyes. 

87 North Amer. Lubrication.Lubricants ...„.Free catalog and price list. 

Northrop & Lyman.Dr. Thomas’ Remedies. 

Noxzema Chemical Co.'Noxzema Skin Cream. 

88 Oakland Hatcheries.-.Baby Chicks.Free catalog. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co.-.“Miracle” Livestock Feeds. 

Oldfield, Kirby & Gardner.— Farm Lands For Sale. 

Oliver Limited..Farm Machinery.. ? 

Osmose Wood Preserving Co.Fence Post Preserver. 

Ostrex..-.Tonic. 

89 E. R. Page Co...Pile Remedy..Trial offer. 

Pied Piper Laboratories.Exterminator—Rats. 

90 Lydia E. Pinkham.-.Female Remedy.Trial offer. 

Pioneer Hatchery.-.Baby Chicks.... 

Plnex Co—.-...Cough Mixture. 

91 Prairie Electric Hatcheries.— Baby Chicks...Catalog. 

92 Pratt Food Co..Insecticide, Livestock Remedies._.Information and folder. 

93 Pringle Electric Hatcheries.Baby Chicks.Calendar, catalog and prices. 

Pulp & Paper Industry of Can.Message to Farmers re Cutting Pulpwood. 

R.O.P. Co-operative Hatchery.Baby Chicks. 

Railway Assn.Transportation Companies. 

94 Ramsay Co.-Patents.-.Free information. 

95 Rapid-Grip & Batten Ltd.Name Plates and Letterheads, etc.Information (specify). 

Reckitt & Coleman..™..Nugget Shoe Polish. 

Regina Hatcheries.-Baby Chicks. 

96 Reliable Hatcheries.Baby Chicks...-Catalog calendar, price list. 

Renfrew Machinery Co.Renfrew Separators. 

97 Rennie Seeds Ltd., Wm.Garden Seeds.Catalog. 

Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog 

Holder Co.Hog and Pig Holder... 

98 Riverside Sales Co. Ltd.Weeders.Free information. 

Royal Bank of Canada.Banking Service. 

99 Rump & Sendall Ltd.Baby Chicks... Free book. 

Salada Tea of Canada Ltd.Salada Tea... 

100 Saskatoon Feeder Show.Livestock Show and Auction Sale.^.Information and prize list. 

101 Sask. Feeder Show.-.Cattle Show and Sale.Particulars. 

Savage Arms.—.Rifles......;.... 

102 Scott Hide Co. Ltd.-.Raw Fleece Wool Wanted.Information. 

Sealer Ring Rethreader Co.Sealer Ring Rethreader.... 

Shell Oil Co...Livestock Spray.... 

Sherwin Williams.Paints and Linseed Oil Meal..... 

103 Sifton Wool Products...Wool Carding Machines....Free catalog. 

104 Singer Sewing Machine Co.Sewing Machines........Information. 

105 Smith Mfg. Co...— Rupture Remedy......Information and trial offer. 

Socony Vacuum Co.Mobiloil Lubricants. 

Somerville Co..Baby Chick Feeders... 

106 J* H. Speers & Co—.Grain Seed Wanted.Free catalog. 

Spohn Medical Co.-Veterinary Remedy. 

107 Standard Brands Ltd.Magic Baking Powder, Gillett’s Lye, 

Royal Yeast.Free booklet. 

108 Standard Importing & Sales.Cream Separators, Washing Machines, Ranges, 

Grain Crushers, etc.Free particulars. 

Stanfield’s Ltd.Stanfield’s Underwear. 

Steel Co.Scrap Metal Wanted. 

109 Steele Briggs Seed Co.-.Seeds.—__Catalog. 

Sterling Products—Arpirin.Aspirin... 

Sterling Products—Dyes.Diamond Dyes. 

110 Stewart Electric Hatchery.Baby Chicks......Pricelist. 

111 Strachan Seed.Garden Seeds..Free catalog. 

Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada.- Life Assurance... 

Swift Canadian Co.Poultry & Hog Concentrate. 

112 Alex. Taylor Hatchery.-.Baby Chicks....Circular and price list. 

Tobacco By-Products Co—.“Black Leaf 40”—Insecticide. 

113 Tobe’s Treery.Blueberries........Free bulletin and catalog. 

114 Trench’s Remedies Ltd.Nerve and Stomach Tablets.-..Free book. 

115 Troy Chemical Co...-.Savoss Veterinary Remedy...Free book. 

116 United Grain Growers Ltd..Institutional—Hall Ins., Livestock Feeds and 

Concentrates.Information. 

United Motors Ltd...A.C. Spark Plugs and Oil Filters..™. 

117 Universal Premium Co—.Agents Wanted.-.Premium offer and free 

catalog. 

118 Vapo Cresolene Co.Whooping Cough and Cold Remedy..™.— Free booklet. 

Vick Chemical Co......Vick’s Va-tro-nol and Vaporub. 

119 Victory Tool Co....Canning Sealers.Free catalog. 

120 VIoBin Ltd...- Rex Wheat Germ Oil.Information and free book. 

121 S. Vessot Co. Limited.Grain Grinders.„.Free particulars. 

Wards Ltd.Hooked Rugs.... 

122 J. R. Watkins Co.-.Dealers Wanted...Free particulars. 

Wm. R. Warner Co..— Sloan’s Liniment.... 

123 Wawanesa Mutual.Insurance.Free financial statement. 

Western Clock Co.Westclox Clocks. 

124 Western Gypsum.™.Building Materials. Free literature. 

Western King Mfg. Co.Master Mechanic Overalls. 

West. Steel Products.Granaries. 

W. F. Young Inc.Absorbine Liniment. 

125 Zonite Products Corp.Zonitors for Feminine Hygiene.Free booklet. 


January. 1044. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered above I have selected the following in which I am interested in the 
literature, etc., offered. 
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PROV.. 


Please print plainly. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PRODUCE 

PROFITABlli 


TBaknMakr” 


Western Canadian farmers 


and stock raisers have time 


APPROVED CHICKS — FEBRUARY AND 
March delivery. Information, prices on re¬ 
quest. Gair Hatchery, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 


Don’t Keep Chickens 
Make Them Keep You 

RAISE 

Bolivar R.O.P. Sired 

LEGHORN, BARRED ROCK, R.l. RED OR 
APPROVED NEW HAMPSHIRES 

l Per 100 Unsexed 'Pullets 

Recks, Reds, N. Hamps. ... is.OO 2 I .00 

SPECIAL GRADE CHICKS 

Leghorns . $16 00 $33 on 

Rocks, Reds, N. Hamps. ~~ 1700 3000 

Cockerels per 100 —Leghorns $3.00; 

Heavy Breeds $10.00 
Further Particulars on Request. 

There are more BOLIVAR chicks sold than 
strain in British Columbia. 

“THERE MUST BE A REASON” 

BOLIVAR 

LIMITED^ 

R.R. No. 4, Pacific Highway 
New Westminster - _ 

A Specialized R.O.P. Breeding- Plant! 


copy of McFayden's inter 
©sting, illustrated 1944 Seed List 


without cost. 


McFAYDEN SEEDS 


COST SO LITTLE 


CROW SO MUCH 


MACHINERY 


Wumrr: 


enormous cultivated _ 

\ Blueberries, large as Grapes, sweet and delicious 
frfcK— Unsurpassed for commercial or home 
planting. Write today for Special Blueberry 
\ Bulletin end Catalog In full color — FREE 


&JUn$6yoit 

FUiLMclAYDENS 


POULTRY VARIOUS 

PURE-BRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
$2.25. Wm, Thomas, Warner, Alberta. 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLAMT/otPLENTY 


This season Plant for Plenty ... send a dime to¬ 
day for this complete McFayden Seed Kit... 

•CUCUMBERS * CARROTS 

* RADISH • LETTUCE 

•OLD FASHIONED FLOWER 
CARDEN COLLECTION 

and a copy of McFAYDEN S 1944 SEED LIST 

Mail this ad and McFayden'' 
will send you mixed Flower 
Carden Collection and a 


JANUARY, 1944 

THOSE WONDERFUL TWEDDLE CHICKS— 
get ’em early! We thought we’d get some 
rest after the 1943 peak, but there’s no 
rest in wartime—not with a world-wide 
food shortage. Mighty short interlude be¬ 
tween seasons. Looks as if the chicken anc 
egg business had run into a perpetual peak 
demand. Tweddle operations have already 
begun. New price list will he ready by the 
time you get this message. We offer yot 
day-old chicks, pullets or cockerels of at 
the best breeds and cross-breds. All are 
Government Approved, blood-tested stock, 
ready to reduce your risk to a minimum. 
Ready to start you with good healthy birds 
on the road to bigger, earlier and better 
profits. Britain, alone, is taking 63,000,000 
dozen eggs from Canada this year. Next 
year . . . who knows? Write for Tweddle’s 
new chick and turkey price list. Also lay¬ 
ing and ready to lay pullets for immediate 
delivery. Tweddle Chick Hatcheries 
Ltd., Fergus, Ontario. _ 

THE FORMULA FOR BETTER PROFIT NOW 
Is: Top Notch quality chicks, started early. 
And the earlier the better. We’re getting 
ready for the biggest demand for chicken- 
meat and eggs in all history. Canada has 
to hustle to supply the British order for 
63,000,000 dozen eggs this year. There’s 
no let-up in the demand in sight, either 
for domestic consumption or export. Top 
Notch Government Approved chicks from 
blood-tested breeders is the answer. An 
early start is the way to make the most 
of the big demand for food. That’s the 
whole story. Get Top Notch chicks and 
get ’em early. Write for price list. Also 
laying and Teady to lay pullets for Im¬ 
mediate delivery. Top Notch Chickeries, 
Guelph, Ontario. _ 

THERE’S NO QUESTION BUT WHAT THERE 
will be disappointments later. Some breeds 
already fully booked months ahead. It’s 
wise to order now, no matter what del¬ 
ivery date. You get protection on price, 
breed and delivery. Use all available poul¬ 
try space to fill the orders here and over¬ 
seas. Bray Hatchery, 146 John N., Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario. 


'TAYLOR-MADE CHICKS^ 

XXX PROFIT CHICKS 

White Leghorns . $ 15^75 $ 8*35 

Barred Rocks . .. *,6 75 8 85 

New Hampshires; R.l. Reds .. 16i75 8 85 

Minorcas ... jy 75 0 « 

Wyandottes; White Rocks .. 17.75 9 35 

Buff Orpingtons .* 18.75 9^85 

HATCHING EGGS 

We have breeders in Ontario supplying us with 
Hatching Eggs from Approved flocks headed by 
pedigreed males Chick orders filled in rotation. 
Send your order NOW. 

ALEX. TAYLOR HATCHERIES 

362 Furby St. Phone 33 352 Winnipeg. Man. 


HAY AND 
GRAZING 
LEASES 

• 

HAY AND 
TIMBER 
PERMITS 
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PURE-BRED BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 

Cost: $3.00 per line for 6 months; 
$6.00 per year. 

The livestock breeders listed below ad¬ 
vertise to supply good stock at reasonable 
prices. They will gladly send particulars on 
request. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Chas. Ellett, R.R. 2, South Edmonton, Alta. 
Cathro and Anderson, R.R.4, Calgary. Acer. 

_ LIVESTOCK _ 

VARIOUS 


PLEASE NOTE! 

that we are fully hooked up on shipping 
dates between March 20th and May 20th, 
1944, and will not be able to accept any 
more orders for shipment between those 
dates. Will you therefore please mark 
your orders for shipment either before 
March 20th or after May 20th. To get 
“The Chicks Which Give Results" you 
will have to place your order NOW, and 
if possible give us a choice of shipping 
dates and we will advise you on which 
one we will he able to take care of your 
order. You will want to get your share 
of these famous chicks again this year— 
so remember— 

“It’s Results That Count” 

Write today for prices and particulars. 

Rnnm® % Sendai lit 

BOX G _ LANGLEY PRAIRIE, B.C. 


SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS! 

WE SUGGEST YOU TRY THEM TO PRODUCE 
the maximum in your “Victory” Garden 
for 1944. Send for our 1944 catalog post¬ 
paid. Spencer’s Seed Store. David Spepcer 
Ltd., Box 393C, Vancouver, B.C. 


MACHINERY, ALL DESCRIPTIONS, TRAC- 
tor repairs, stationary engines, magnetos, 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electric 
motors, generators, pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. City 
Machinery, 783 Main, Winnipeg. _5tf 

AUTO AND TRACTOR REPAIRS 

BUY TRACTOR PARTS NOW! LARGE 
stock, new or used. Quick service. Low 
prices. No duty; free clearance. Canadian 
funds accepted, any amount. Inquire to¬ 
day, specifying parts needed, tractor make, 
model, year. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co.. 
Portal, N.D, “On the border.” 1-3 


CLEAR 

TITLES 


SPECIAL 

TERMS 


the which 

chicks’ give 


DOUBLE DUTY PRODUCTS CO. imQ! 

812 BOYD BLDG. WINNIPEG 


602C 12th Ave. W. 


and again proved the effect* 
/ iveness of Bakn-Makr as the ideal mineral 
supplement for Hogs and Cattle. Exception¬ 
ally high in Calcium, Bakn-Makr prevents 
stunting or crippling giving your Hogs 
every chance to produce fast 
goins. 

For FREE literature on 
profitable pigs write 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, FARM 
Lands, partially improved and unim¬ 
proved, also grazing land In the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Desirable 
terms. For particulars apply to Asst. Supt. 
Sales, 922 Dept. Natural Resources, Cal- 
gary, _7-tf 

FUR FARMING 

DOROVILLE RABBITRY, PARKSVILLE, B.C. 
Angoras, Flemish Giants, New Zealands. 
Send stamp for catalog. _ 

POULTRY _ 

BABY CHICKS 


xgiiSNv Will Produce 
r^j&TwSW MORE EGGS 
m for 1944! ' 

^ 'y Make sure of your CHAMPION CHICKS 
yi J hv placing your order with deposit 
V ..vVT** NOW! All chicks from Gov't Appr. 

Blood-tested breeders. 100% live arrival. 

JI Pullets 98% accuracy. 

Wh. Leghorns | Rox, Reds, Hmps. 
Mix. Pull. Ckls. | Mix! Pull. Ckls. 

100— 14.25 28.50 3.00 | 15.25 24.00 11.00 

50— 7.60 14.75 2.00 | 8.10 12.50 6.00 

25— 4.05 7.60 1.00 | 4.30 6.50 3.00 

“AA” (Regd.) CHAMPION CHICKS 
with Breeding Certificate from 
Special Pedigreed Matings 
100— 15.75 31.00 4.00 | 16.75 27.00 12.00 

50— 8.35 16.00 2.50 | 8.85 14.00 6 50 

, 25 — 4 ' 45 8 25 125 I 4 70 7 - 25 3-25 

We fully protect you against any price reductions. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 

Write for FREE Catalog. 

The E. S. MILLER HATCHERIES 

"Manitoba’s Oldest Established Government- 
. Approved Hatcheries” 

258 S. Main Street I Railway Ave. S. 
Winn.peg. Man. | Winkler, Man. 


HEAVES, LAMENESS, COUGHS.—HEAVES, 
Rough Coat, Stocking Up, Indigestion, 
General Debility and Coughs overcome 
..with Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders. One 
month’s treatment $1.35. Fleming 
' Brothers Limited, 420 Wellington West, 
■Toronto. _ 

LUMP JAW.—DO NOT KILL YOUR ANI- 
mals because they have Lump Jaw. Treat 
them with Fleming’s Lump Jaw Remedy, 
Simple and easy to apply. Results guaran¬ 
teed. $2.75 bottle. Fleming Brothers 
Limited, .420 Wellington West, Toronto. 

SPAVIN — CURB — RINGBONE: OVER- 
come lameness with Fleming’s Spavin 
Remedies. Spavin Liquid is used for Bog 
Spavin, Splint, Curb, Wind Galls, Stifle 
Lameness, etc. Use the Spavin Paste for 
old-established cases of chronic lameness 
caused by Ringbone, Sidebone and Bone 
Spavin. Either preparation $2,50 each, or 
2 for $4.50. Fleming Brothers Limited, 
420 Wellington West, Toronto. 

SWEENY. — OUR SWEENY BLISTER 
brings back the shrunken muscles. Simple 
to apply. Work during treatment. $1.35. 
All Fleming’s Remedies sold with money- 
back guarantee. Fleming's Vest Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser tells simple, Inex¬ 
pensive home treatments for sick animals. 
Price 10c. Advice given Free. Fleming 
Brothers Limited, 420 Wellington West, 
Toronto. 

“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It Is free; no obligation. Simply ad¬ 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 571, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. _ 

FARMS AND REAL ESTATE 


Raw and Improved 

FAR M s 

FOR SALE 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
and ALBERTA 


HAMBLEY 


/fasvcuiab 
t %a/u}ebtr 
i IfjUche/iu 


HATCHING 
EGGS 
WANTED 

We need full or part season's 
supply from several hundred 
more Government Approved and 
Blood Tested Flocks. We pay top prices. Write us 
today for full particulars. 

12 HATCHERIES AT YOUR SERVICE 
Although we are increasing capacity approximately 
25%, advance orders indicate the "sold out" sign 
will have to be hung up earlier this year. If you 
have not yet placed your order, we urge you do 
not lose a minute in sending reasonable deposit. 
State Quantity, breed, date required. 

. HAMBLEY’S CHICK ZONE — 

The Life Saver for Baby Chicks. One teaspoon¬ 
ful per quart in the chicks' first drink sterilizes 
tiny crop and digestive tract. 12-oz. 75c post¬ 
paid; 6-oz. 40c postpaid; large 40-oz. $1.00, 
Express collect; Vz -gal. $1.50 collect; 1 gal., 
$2.75 collect. 

J. J. HAMBLEY HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina. Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton. Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not In¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 


Calgary, Alta 


PRINGLE CHICKS 

For those unable to obtain March chicks we are 
making available a good supply of chicks for 
February delivery. Order immediately. Write 
for New 1944 “All-Out” Calendar Catalog. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Calgary Edmonton Chilliwack. B.C. 


nJCiLIAOLfiSAUI CHICKS 

Hatched from Government Inspected and Pullorum- 
tested flocks. Hundreds of customers have alreadv 
ordered their chicks for spring delivery. Order to¬ 
day with deposit. Competitive Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan prices! 100 % live arrival at yaur station. 
Pullets 98% guaranteed. Free catalog calendar 
on request. 

RELIABLE HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg . Regina - Saskatoon 


MFAYDENSEED 


LTD 


JOHN DEERE BLDG 


gMBLUEBFPDICC 


TOBE'S TREERY, NIAGARA-ON THE LAKE, ONT 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO DIVERSIFY 
WITH CATTLE OR SHEEP 

Enauire about our 3-Yr. Credit Terms 
Interest 6%. 

Dominion Agricultural Credit Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Bldg Regina. Sask. 


THE FARMERS-MARKET PLACE 

A Profitable Place To Advertise 
RATES AND REGULATIONS 

RATES— 15c per word per insertion. Set 6 point solid with the first line in capitals. Minimum charge $1.00. 

HOW TO CALCULATE COST— Count two initials as a full word, also count each set of four figures 
as a full word, as for example: "Farm for sale, 2,100 acres, J. G. Doe, Doesville, Manitoba,” contains 
nine words. Be sure and sign your name and address. Do not have any answers come to The Guide. The 
name and address must be counted as part of the advertisement and paid for at the same rate. 

REGULATIONS— All advertisements must be classified under the heading which applies most closely to 
the article advertised. All orders for Classified Advertising must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements 
for this page must reach us before the 30th for publication in the next month’s issue. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY —$18.20 per inch flat. Ads. limited to one column in width and 
must not exceed six inches in depth. Combination condensed display permits one or two display lines in 
10 point ($2.60 for each display line per issue), balance set 6 point solid at 15c per word. 

ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY GUIDE, WINNIPEG. MAN. 


'Order OAKLAND Chicks^ 


Mixed Sex— 


Direct ftom this Ad. 

Standard XX Chicks 


Wh. Leghorns .., 
B. Rocks . 

.... $14.25 
.... 15.25 

$7.60 

8.10 

$15.75 

16.75 

New Hamp's. . 

Pullets— 

_ 15.25 

8.10 

16.75 

Wh. Leghorns .. 

.... 28.50 

14.75 

31.00 

B. Rocks . 

.... 24.00 

12.50 

27.00 

New Hamp’s. 

.... 24.00 

12.50 

27.00 


14.00 1 


COCKERELS—XX Wh. Leghorns $5.00 per TOO; 
Standard Wh. Leghorns $3.00 per 100. After April 
17, $4.00 per 100. 

100% live arrival guaranteed; Pullets 9S% accuracy. 

OAKLANTI 

V HATCHERIES ** 

I Brandon - WINNIPEG - Dauphin , 


MANAGER, LAND DEPT. 
HUDSON’S BAT COMPANY, 
WINNIPEG. 

CG-1-44 

Sec. Tp. Bee. West 

East 

Mer. 

Name ........... 


Address .... 


bnilsmt's i3a|t (Lornpatty. 


INCORPORATED 2nd MAY, 1670 
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$20 Million Less Farm Revenue 

P RAIRIE farmers in 1944 will probably 
lose about $20 million in revenue as 
a result of the statement made at the 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con¬ 
ference in Ottawa to the effect that it 
is the “present intention” of the Domin¬ 
ion Government to discontinue the 
wheat acreage reduction bonus of $2.00 
per acre in 1944. This payment has been 
approved by annual act of Parliament, 
and discontinuance will also require the 
approval of Parliament. 

Up to the middle of December, pay¬ 
ments amounting to $20,401,614 had 
been made to farmers in Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta under the wheat 
acreage reduction plan for 1943. This 
money was distributed among 136,628 
farmers, of whom 29,156 were in Mani¬ 
toba, 66,933 in Saskatchewan, and 40,539 
in Alberta. The money was distributed 


in the proportion of $3,545,278 in Mani¬ 
toba; $10,788,530 in Saskatchewan; and 
$6,067,806 in Alberta. 

The above figures are not the total 
figures for the year, since about 189,000 
claims were filed in 1943, and payments, 
which were begun in July, were still be¬ 
ing made after the middle of December. 


IAR OWNERS—ATTENTION! WRITE FOR 
our free catalog-. Largest stock of acces¬ 
sories and new and used parts in Canada. 
Tractor parts; generators for charging 
batteries; ignition parts and repair work; 
tires and threshing belts repaired. Every¬ 
thing else for your car at big savings. 
No branches. Winnipeg store is our only 
store. The Auto Wrecking Co. Ltd., 263 
to 273 Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 6-tf 
iADIATORS — ALL MAKES REPAIRED. 
Agents for Harrison and McCord Cores. 
New and used radiators for sale. All work 
guaranteed. Write Modern Radiator Ser¬ 
vice, Regina or Saskatoon. i I -tf 

'RACTOR TIRES REPAIRED AND RELINED 
special process. Rebuilt car, truck, and 
tractor tires for sale, Hodgson, Moose Jaw. 

1-2 


LEARN MORE — EARN MORE 

WE TRAIN YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
rich rewards in Radio. Hundreds of our 
graduates now in well-paid jobs with 
Government and country’s leading em¬ 
ployers. Reach success by Day, Evening 
or Home Study Courses, in Radio Techno¬ 
logy and Wireless Operating. Radio offers 
interesting work, good chances for fast 
advancement in dignified, uncrowded pro¬ 
fession. Positions now waiting. Many more 
trained men and women urgently needed. 
No previous knowledge of radio necessary, 
but act now. Enroll for new winter term. 
For full details, without obligation, of 
moderate terms, easy payments, etc., 
write to: Radio College of Canada, 54 
Bloor Street West, Toronto. 


One Billion Bushels for Europe 

F ROM this year’s crop of wheat it is 
estimated that Australia and the Ar¬ 
gentine will have a surplus for export 
of 225 million bushels; in addition to 
a carryover of 153 million bushels 
of old wheat in Australia, and 122 mil¬ 
lion bushels in Argentina. These two 
countries, therefore, will have a surplus 
of 500 million bushels available for 
export and carryover in 1944. The Cana¬ 
dian wheat surplus of 670 million 
bushels as at October 1, 1943, plus any 
surplus from the United States (which 
is planning to increase wheat acreage 
by 14 million acres in 1944) will ensure 
that at least one billion bushels of 
Wheat, half of it in Canada, would be 
available for hungry Europe if needed 
any time this year. This is one of the 
reasons why Canadian farmers are 
asked to hold wheat acreage at the 
1943 level this year. 


WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1944 TRACTOR 
parts catalog; tremendous savings. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Dept. CGI4, Boone, Iowa. 

IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
looking for advertised here, why not in¬ 
sert a “Want Ad.” in this column? You 
will obtain surprising results at a small 
cost. 


AN “ALL-OUT” PROGRAM FOR BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING, Accountancy, and Secretarial Training 

HOME STUDY OR CLASS. THIRTY-FOUR 
years experience. Endorsed by leading 
educators. Write: Dominion Business Col¬ 
lege, The Mall, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


“SUCCESS TRAINING”—Sound Investment 

RESIDENT OR MAIL COURSES IN AC- 
counting, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil 
Service, Secretarial, Office Machines, 
General Subjects. ’ State requirements, 
write for 40-page Prospectus, Success 


SNOWPLANES 


LONELY—GET ACQUAINTED. HUNDREDS 
of member^, all ages, many with means. 
Many widows with farms and city prop¬ 
erty. Housekeepers, city and country 
girls. Particulars 10c. Ladies free. West¬ 
ern Social Club, Sub. 23, Edmonton, Alta. 
LONESOME, JOIN RELIABLE CLUB — 
Established 1909. Book of photos and 
descriptions of members. Free, sealed. 
Exchange Company, 3827-D Main, Kansas 

City, Mo. _ 7-9 

RUPTURED? NEW PATENTED INVEN- 
tion, lifts and holds like the human hand. 
Write for information. Hand-Lock 
Products, i 4 6 King St. East, Kitchener, 


is & S SNOWPLANE PROPELLERS GIVE 
maximum economical performance. Scien¬ 
tifically designed, manufactured to same 
precision standards as thousands S & S 
Propellers used by R.C.A.F. Made seleoted 
birch for long life. New 1944 model now 
available. Particularly suited to Ford 
motors, models A, B and V-8. For partic¬ 
ulars write S &' S Aircraft Limited, 215 

Watt Styeet, Winnipeg, Manitoba. ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

__ BELTING _ FOR MOTORS,, WELDERS, GENERATORS, 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST ON other electrical items.‘Write LeJay Mfg. 

Belting. The Premier Belting Co., 800 859 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Summerfallow Acreage 

F OR the years 1936-39, an average of 
16,040,000 acres of land in the three 
prairie provinces were devoted to sum¬ 
merfallow. Summerfallow acreage rose 
to a peak of 23,111,450 acres in 1941, or 
38 per cent of the total cultivated acre¬ 
age in these provinces. In 1943, sum¬ 
merfallow acreage dropped to 20,637,- 
000 acres, or 32.6 per cent of cultivated 
acreage. Manitoba summerfallowed 2,- 
313,000 acres; Saskatchewan, 1,979,000 
acres; and Alberta, 6,345,000 acres. 


FOOT SPECIALIST 

DR. LENNOX, 316 SOMERSET BUILDING, 
Winnipeg. 25 years treating all foot ail¬ 
ments. 9tf 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB — THROUGH 
social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of 
eligibles. Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 
1251, Denver, Colo. 8-3 

MARRY RICH. SEND FOR FREE PHOTOS 
and descriptions of rich and lonely per¬ 
sons desiring correspondence and mar¬ 
riage. Jane Fuller Club, Box 797, Mil¬ 
waukee, 1, Wisconsin. 12tf 

NOTICE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN — WE 
are still at your service as usual. Write 
for our new low price list. Yours for 
prompt service. Standard Distributors, 
Box 72, Regina, Sask. 

25c BRINGS ILLUSTRATED MATRIMONIAL 
magazine; names, addresses included. 
Destiny Publications, Aberdeen, Wash¬ 
ington. 10-3 

MEN! SEND 10c FOR'WORLD’S FUNNIEST 
joke novelty and catalog of novelties, 
books, specialties. Western Distributors, 
Box 24FE, Regina. 1-2 

QUIT SMOKING, CHEWING TOBACCO, 
snuff, easily, quickly. Special offer $1.00 
full treatment. Results guaranteed. West¬ 
ern Distributors, Box 24WE, Regina. 1-2 
“ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST,” WON- 
derful book free. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester ll, N.Y. 12-3 


GRINDING—REBABBITTING—WELDING 

ENGINE REBUILDING, WELDING, REBAB- 
bitting — Pistons, pins, rings. Pritchard 
Engineering. Winnipeg._ 5tf 


USED CARS 


“FREE” TO YOU 

POCKET SEED CATALOG, 96 PAGES OF 
valuable gardening data. Educational il¬ 
lustrations. You need this seed manual 
and garden guide. Write for your copy at 
once. William H. Macfarlane & Co. Ltd., 
327 Seymour St., Vancouver, Canada. 


CONSOLIDATED MOTORS 

POST WAR PLAN 


SELLERS — BUYERS 

Enquire today 

CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. 
Z35 Main St., Winnipeg 

Established 1917 

REPAIRS FOR ALL MAKES OF CARS 


__ GLA8S EYES _ 

GLASS EYES, $4.95 EACH. THOUSANDS TO 
choose from. Twelve sent to select from. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pitman Optical 
House, Vancouver. 4-3 


U.S. Farm Cash Income- 

I T is estimated that the total- cash in¬ 
come of the United States farmer for 
1943 will amount to nearly $20 billion. 
This will compare with $16,177,000,000 
in 1942, and the previous record of $14,- 
602,000,000 in 1919. Farm costs have in¬ 
creased during the war, but the United 
States Department of Agriculture esti¬ 
mates that the net amount of cash 
realized will reach $12,500,000,000 for 
1943. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL 


TWENTY YARDS MATERIAL $2.98. TWEN- 
ty to 30 yards assorted. Printed cotton, 
broadcloth, chambray, denim, marquisette 
curtaining. Approximate length % to 3 
yards. Dresses, aprons, children’s clothing, 
shirts, overalls. Approximate $7.00 value. 
Mailed collect. Refund. Ward’s 35. Mont¬ 
real. _. 


_AGE NTS AND EMPLOYMENT _ 

LADIES! DO LIGHT SEWING AT HOME, 
good profit. Work sent charges paid. 
National Manufacturing Co., Dept. 22, 
Montreal, Que. 4-2 


WANTED — A MARRIED MAN TO BROOD 
chicks and to raise young stock. Separate 
cottage, etc. L. F. Solly, Lakeview Poultry 


MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


PEST CONTROL 

DERPO” WARBLE FLY POWDER 65c. 
Most economical:—highest quality. Sold by 
Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Tamblyn’s and ail 
leading drug and co-operative stores or 
Derpo Products, Toronto. 


Farm, Westhoime, B.C, 


LEARN MUSIC AT HOME 

PIANO, VIOLIN, GUITAR, PARTICULARS 
free. Paramount Conservatory of Music, 
Vancouver. 

ENTERTAINING AND MUSICAL—COWBOY 
folios. Gene Autry, 75c; Roy Rogers, 65c; 
Wilf Carter, 50c. Winnipeg Musical Sup- 
ply, 660 Main St., Winnipeg._ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START IN 

Your Own Business 

Take over a profitable Watkins 
route. Must be military exempt and 
between 25 and 65. Wonderful op¬ 
portunities in many localities to own 
a pleasant, profitable, dignified busi¬ 
ness, backed by an international com¬ 
pany. Applicants must be industrious 
and reliable. Suitable travel outfit 
required. 

THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 

Dept. B WINNIPEG, Man. 


REMNANTS 


EIGHTEEN YARDS WOOL SUITING $1.98. 
Army khaki cloth remnants. Lineal yards. 
Twelve pieces, length 56 inches, approxi¬ 
mate width 5 to 10 inches. Mufflers, chil¬ 
dren’s clothing, overalls, caps, blankets. 
Remit $1.00, balance 98c collect plus 
postage. Refund guarantee $1.98. Ward’s, 
58D, Montreal. 12-2 


_ PATENT ATTORNEY S_ 

FETHERSTONHAUGH & Co 

Founded in 1890 


for VICTORY 

and 

forVESSOT 


PATENTS 


SEWING MACHINES AND REPAIRS 

GIVE YOUR SEWING MACHINE A NEW 
lease of life for the duration by a $3.95 
tune-up special at nearest Singer shop. 
Send head only. Singer Sewing Machine 

Co., Winnipeg. _ lltf 

PARTS, NEEDLES FOR ALL MAKES, RE- 
pairing; send head. Dominion Sewing 
Machine Company. Winnipeg. 9tf 


CECIL C. KENT: Manager 
(Fellow the Pat. Inst, of Canada: 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S.) 

Particulars free. 

I C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 


Vessot Grinders still sold in various 
sizes, farm-type and mill-type. Repair 
parts and plates available for all sizes 
of Vessot Grinders. Plates are double¬ 
sided, reversible, assuring long wear. 
Vessot Grinders are easily operated— 
do more work on less power. 

Particulars from S. Vessot Company 
Limited, Joliette, Que., or any branch of 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 

of Canada, Limited 


EGERTON R. CASE, PRACTICE BEFORE 
Canadian, United States patent offices. 
82 Balsam Avenue, Toronto. Established 
40 years.__ 

LELAND S. MITCHELL, REGISTERED AT- 
torney. Free literature on patents. 410 
McArthur Block, Winnipeg. _ 

ARTHUR LAWLER, REGISTERED. MODER- 
ate fee. 84 Kenwood, Toronto. _ 10-4 

A LIST OF INVENTIONS 

• and full information sent free on request* 

iTHE RAMSAY COMPANY i 

Registered Patent Attorneys I 

• 273 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada • 


DRUGS, SUNDRIES, APPLIANCES 


ACTS AT ONCE 


TANNING AND TANNING SUPPLIES 

FIRST QUALITY LEATHER AND ROBES 
made from your beef or horse hides. Write 
for price list. Brigman Tannery, Saska¬ 
toon, Sask. 


When you have a Headache, Browache or Nasal 
Colds you get Instant ease with 

VAPOR-EASE 

Sold for SOP everywhere or mailed direct 
1 to you anywhere. 

CLANCYS LIMITED - WINNIPEG 


TOBACCO 

FIVE-POUND SAMPLE PACKAGE VIRGINIA 
Zimmer, Prior and Burley leaf tobacco, 
recipes and flavoring $3.00 postpaid. 
Ruthven Tobacco Exchange, Ruthven, 
Ontario. 4-12 


PERSONAL 


gas pains. Try PFUNDER 

rully guaranteed. Write ter _ 

BRATHWAITES LIMITED, LEG S0 RES — ECZEMA (SPECIFY) SUC- 

.... .. cessfuliy and quickly relieved by Nurse 

Dencker’s simple, inexpensive ointments, 
healing while you work, relieving discom¬ 
fort promptly. For over a quarter century 
thousands of satisfied users from coast to 
coast. Write today for Free Trial, testi¬ 
monials, etc., no obligation. Nurse Denc¬ 
ker’s Remedies, Dept. A, Joyce Sub. P.O., 
Vancouver. _ 

LONESOME? WOULD YOU MARRY WEAL- 
thy? Confidential introductions by letter. 
Personal service. Established 1924. 
Nationwide membership, most all ages. 
Free particulars, photos and descriptions 
sealed. Lois Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, 

Texas. __ 

YOUR ACCURATE HOROSCOPE FOR $1.00. 
Send birthdates (day, month, year) three 
questions free. Madame Zora, 176 Har¬ 
grave, Winnipeg. 


# dU, I PREVENT BLACKLEG and 

tv, other Calf, Cattle, Hog and Poultry diseases with 

Franklin Vaccines and Remedies ffl 

Disease prevention will safeguard the food needed for Victory. 

For years vaccine has reduced livestock losses. 

The cost Is small with liberal discounts for 
quantity. Send today for FREE BOOK giving 
a host of valuable livestock 


STOP THAT ITCH 

PRURITUS, ITCHING ANUS, RECTUM, ETC. 
My treatment is successful, results guar¬ 
anteed, highly recommended, many testi¬ 
monials. Price $2.50. W. Luca$, 2660 
Parker, Vancouver, B.C. _ 


HEPATOLA RELIEVES STOMACH, LIVER, 
kidney and bladder troubles. Symptoms: 
Pains in right side, under shoulder blades 
and across hips, indigestion, gas, constipa¬ 
tion, colic. Price $5.10. Mrs. Geo. S. 
Almas, Box 1073CG, Saskatoon, Sask. 

12-tf 


Whether you need Tattoo 
Ink. Branding Liquid. 
Dehorning Paste, Blood 
Stopper, Garget Remedy, 
Colic or Bot Capsules or 
other livestock vaccines, 
remedies and supplies you 
will get the best by order¬ 
ing 0. M. Franklin. 


in simple words, 
facts. Address your letter to 


RUPTURED? PERFECTED INVENTION. NO 
leg straps, no elastic, no steel. Light, in¬ 
expensive. Write to Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 93, Preston, Ont. 3-3 
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Apart from giving Guide readers a 
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be used to order literature, samples, 
etc., offered our readers, by our ad¬ 
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L AST month the editor had a ride in 
a snowplane—not a long ride, but in 
a real honest-to-goodness snowplane, 
owned by the Fish¬ 
eries Branch of 
Manitoba. It re¬ 
minded him of the 
incident in Kel- 
vington, two win¬ 
ters ago. A snow¬ 
plane there was 
put to far different 
use than skimming 
over the fields. A 
fire broke out 
about midnight 
and burned down 
the Lockie McKin¬ 
non Block. Some 
two years before, 

Mr. R. Augustus 
had made the sug¬ 
gestion to the Kel- 
vington Radio that 
the use of wind from a snowplane could 
be used in controlling a fire. So Fred 
Patrick’s snowplane was brought 
around, anchored and started. The blast 
was directed, not against the burning 
building but against the wooden wall of 
a bakery, only 12 feet away. The bit¬ 
terly cold blast did two things. It kept 
the wall of the bakery from heating up 
to the ignition point and the rebound 
kept the flames from shooting out in 
that direction. The main business sec¬ 
tion of the town might have been 
destroyed that night but for Fred’s 
snowplane. 

That was a case of men having head£ 
on their shoulders and knowing how to 
use them. Good idea to keep in mind, 
too, just in case,. 

* * * 

Farmers who don’t keep bees are 
missing something. A Radville, Sask., 
farmer was asked by his neighbor if it 
was true that he was starting in the bee 
business. “Yes,” was the reply, “I’ve 
been stung every other way I know of, 
and I don’t want to miss anything.” 

* * * 

S OME tall stories are obviously im¬ 
ported and worked over to suit local 
conditions. Others are indigenous. This 
one, which origin¬ 
ally appeared in 
the Grande Prairie 
Herald Tribune, 
bears the marks of 
the native product. 

Cannonball Vants 
and Ingor Nelson 
start for a dance 
in a stock truck. 

Cannonball slides 
under the wheel 
and Ingor climbs 
in beside him. 

Away they go, 
snow, ice and 
snoose flying in every direction. Six 
miles west and they turn north. Very 
little snow and the same amount of 
road. Moose and deer dash from thicket 
to thicket with Cannonball right on their 
heels. Trees fall in all directions. Rab¬ 
bits give up the ghost and die right on 
the spot. Ping goes something! “What’s 
that?” asks Cannonball. “Nothing,” says 
Ingor, “just a few Indians shooting at 
us with bows and arrows.” Cannonball, 
alarmed, steps on the gas, pushes over 
a couple of haystacks, scares a few more 
moose, deer and rabbits, cuts across 
country, brushing a few acres of land 
and arrives back right at their starting 
point. As they slow down a gosh awful 
noise is heard in the back of the truck. 
Cannonball pulls to a stop and they 
get out and look in the hog box. 

Here is what they found: Two dead 
owls, one moose, badly discombobulated, 
four dead rabbits, one Indian brave 
still living, a small papoose, half a ton 
of hay and enough firewood to last 
till seeding time. 




Now that the days are so short, just 
why didn’t they put some daylight in 
the cold storage lockers last summer 
when there was so much of it to spare? 
* * * 

Ever hear of the custom of celebrating 
Kissing One Another Day, said to have 
been introduced by Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany factory amongst the Indians and 
still a surviving custom on some of the 
reserves? The men of the band go from 
house to house sampling the hospitality. 
It is said to be an ancient Scottish 
custom and has much to recommend it. 
* * * 

The Dauphin Herald once heard a 
young lady put it very succinctly and 
truthfully when she philosophized in 
shivering tones while standing on the 
street corner: “Men and women are 
equally crazy. In the summer time 
women dress sensibly in cool clothes 
while the men swelter in suits. But when 
winter comes it’s the women who dress 
foolishly while the men show some 

sense.” 

* * * 

H ERE’S a tip on how to keep the new 
puppy from being lonesome at night. 
The Riverhurst 
Courier told of the 
little Scotch Ter¬ 
rier Art Smith got. 

He was only about 
the size of a pint 
of cider and the 
first night he 
howled mourn¬ 
fully for his 
mother, or com¬ 
pany of some kind. The next night Art 
put an alarm clock in the box with the 
puppy and it worked wonders. The 

clock’s friendly ticking sounded like 

company and the little Scottie snuggled 
up to it and went to sleep. 

* * * 

Button, button, who’s got the button? 
The answer is that there are at least 
two ladies in western Canada who have 
remarkable collections of them. One is 
Mrs. Lydia Roy, whose collection was 
described by the Vegreville Observer. It 
is only part of a wonderful collection of 
curiosities and antiques. She has one 
button that dates back to the 17th 
century and several to the middle of 
the 18th century. One card holds only 
soldiers’ buttons, starting with one from 
the coat of her grandfather, worn in 
the American Civil War. She has them 
from the Spanish-American war, the 
South African War, and the last World 
War. A great many different countries 
are represented; buttons made of wood, 
rubber, cork, tin, brass, metal and glass; 
plain, fancy and jewelled buttons, but¬ 
tons in the shapes and colors of fruits, 
vegetables, animals and buildings. Three 
generations of her family have been 
adding to the collection. 

Mrs. J. Meekma, of Yorkton, has a 
similar collection. It numbers 4,000 and 
they are of bone, horn, pearl, jets and 
vest jewels. Among her prized collection 
are buttons from service men’s tunics 
from various countries. Mrs. Roy and 
Mrs. Meekma should correspond about 
their interesting hobby. 

* * * 

S OME roostf 
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V stands 
Victory, as 
school child knows, whether the rooster 
knows it or not. 
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HOW TO 

—Cull Poultry. 

—Get Clothes Clean. 
—Take A Home Mani¬ 
cure. 

These questions and many others are 

answered fully by The Country Guide 
Bulletin Service. 

21. Grafting and Budding Fruit Trees, 

by G. F. Chipman—25 cents post¬ 
paid. 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colquette, containing over 700 
illustrations and instructions for 
gadgets, and practical farm plans— 
50 cents postpaid. 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Series No. 1 — Kitchen Labor 
Savers, Home Decorating, Pattern 
Reading, Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.—25c post¬ 
paid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Series No. 3—Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c 
postpaid. 

FARM BULLETINS, 1 f each 

100. How to Cull Poultry. How to Mix 
Whitewash. 

101. How to Lay Out a Farmstead. 
Planting for Beauty. 

102. How to Store and Feed Russian 
Thistles. How to Operate a Beef 
Ring. 

109. How to Balance Livestock Rations 
The A B C of Minerals for Livestock 
Feeding. 

i 10. How to Grow Small Fruits and Bush 
Fruits. How to Make a Start with 
Tree Fruits. 

112. Farm Leases. What to do when 
Livestock and other complications 
enter the picture. 

113. Economy in Trucks and Tractors. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1 i each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating or Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

' 8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10 . Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

1 2. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

i 4. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—25c worth of Bulletins may be 

obtained free with a $1.00 subscrip¬ 
tion to The Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - Canada 















































































































